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ABSTETCT 

This research bulletin includes reports of research 
in progress or recently completed froa March 1976 through August 
1976. Each entry includes inforsation concerning the. investigators, 
purpose^ subjects, aethodSf duration, cooperating groups, and 
findings (if available). The reports are listed under several topical 
headings: (1) Long-icerv Besearch, (2) Growth and Bevelopaent, (3) 
Special Groups of Children, (4) The Child in.the Faaily, (5) 
Socioeconoaic and<^ltural Factors, (6) Educational Factors and 
services, (7) social Services, (6) Realtli Services. In addition there 
is a bibliography on child abuse and neglect which includes ESIC 
docuaents, books, journal articles and paaphlets. (SB/HS) 
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PREFACE 



Research Retatinft to Children. Btifiefin 37 includes reports of research in progress 
or recently completed research. With the exception of the section on Long-Term Re* 
seartht it does not repeat studies included in BuUemx 3 through 36. even though they 
are still in progress. This issue,; therefore, does not reHect all research relating- to 
children, but only research reponcd to us from March 1$76 through August 1976. 

In addition to reports of current research, BuUetin 37 contains ChikI Ahule and 
Ne^hvt: A BihHographv. which updates previous ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood 
Education bibliographies ori Jhc subject. The bibliographic sources include ERIC docu- 
-ments, journal articles, books, and pamphlets that wc hope yoti will find useful. 

Publication references and plans are cited in the abstracts of research in the 'bulletin. 
The Ckaringhouse, however, does not maintain information on the publications of the 
investigators. If you wish to obtain further details.about any of the projects^ please check 
professional journals in the appropriate field, or write directly to the investigator. 

We wish to thank investigators who have submitted reports of their research^and 
those who have informed us of other studies. We wish to acknowledge the valuable assist^ 
anceof the Social Research Group. George Washington University, and the foundations 
that provided us with information about their research grants. 



Lilian G. Katz, Ph.D. 
Director 

ERIC Ckaringhousc on Early Childhood Education 



To Research invcsUeatons: 

This publication h only as complete as you arc willing to make it. On 
page 187 you will find a form for reporting your current research. On 
page 191 you will find, a form to let us know of other investigiUors who 
are working in the ffcW. Please let m hear from you. 
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CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 



This selective bibliography on ehild abuse and neglect is divided into three sections: 
(I) ERIC Documents. Bookstand Pampnlcts on Child Abuse. (2) Journal Articles on Child 
Abuse, and (3) Additional Sources on Child Abuse. 

Citations of ERIC documents (denoted by ED numbers) appeared in Research in Edu- 
cation* (RIE). and citations of journal articles appeared in Current Index to Journals in 
Ethication (CUE) from May 1975 through August 1976. Books and journals are available 
in public libraries. ERIC documents may be ordered from: 

Computer Microfilm International Corporation 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
P. 0, Box 190 

Arlington, Virginia 22210 ^ . . 

ERIC studies may be ordered on microfiche (MF) or on hard copy (HC). To read MF 
(a transparent film card), use a microfiche reader available in most libraries. HC is 
a photoeopyof the original document. 

Major descriptors (marked with asterisko) and minor descriptors appear under each 
citation. Descriptors with asterisks denote the doeilment's major subject matter; terms 
without asterisks suggest topics of lesser import that are covered in the document. 



ERIC Docuimnts. Books, and Pamphlets on Child Abuse 



American Academy of Pediatries. Evanston, Illinois. A descriptive study of nine heahh- 
based programs in child abuse and neglect. April 1974, 113 pp. ED 101 533. 

* 

^Child Abuse, Disadvantaged Youth, Exceptional Child Services, flealth 
Services, Hospitals, Interdisciplinary Approach, ^Program Descriptions, 
Questionnaires, *Surveys 



Besharov, Douglas J. Putting centra! registers to work. Washington, D. C: National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 1976. Available from: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. No price 
indicated. 



Bowlcy, Agatha H. CltilJreti at risk: The basic needs of childreti in tlte world today- New 
York: Churchill Livingstone, 1975, 61pp. {Paper. S2.95), 



Children's Hospital Medical Ccnier* Boston, Massachusetts.- Draft rcpori of Phase I of 
the Family Developmeni Siudy. September 1974, 153 pp. ED 103 563. 

Case StudicV. *Child Ahuse. Child Advocaey, *Child Care. Child Develop- 
mentj Child Welfare. *Family Character istie;;, Family Counseling, Family , ^ 
Relationship, Health Needs, *Hospitalized Children, Intervention, Medieal 
Research, Physical Health, *Research Methodology 

Children's Hospital of the Distri^ of Columbia, Washington, D. C. Nationul Conference 
on Child Ahuse: A summary a^porl. 1974, 51 pp. ED JOI 498. 

*Child Abusc^ *Confcrenec Reports* Disadvantaged VouthT Exceptional 
Child Services, Government Role, ^Identification, Interagency Cooperation, • 
♦Legal Responsibility, *Prcvention, Public Education, * Rehabilitation. Re- 
search Needs, Social Change, Workshops 



Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Act, J974. Public Law 93*247 (S. 1191): Questions and answers, analysis* and text of 
the AcL_April 1974, 16 pp. ED 100 532. 

*Cbild Abuse, Child Advocacy, *Child Care, Demonstration Prognims, 
Federal Aid. ^Federal Legislation, Identification, ^Prevention 



Council for Exceptional Children, Resion, Virginia. Child ahuse: A selective bibliography. 
Exceptional Child Bibliography Series No. 601. 1975, 17 pp. ED 102 805. 

♦Abstracts, *Bihliographies, *Child Abuse, Exceptional Child Research, 
Exceptional Child Services 



Education Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado. Education policies and practices 
regarding child ahuse and neglect and recommendations for policy development. 
Report No. 85. Available from: Education Commission of the States, 300 Lincoln 
Tower, I860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203 (S2.00). 



Education Commission of the States. Denver, Colorado. Child abuse and neglect: Model 
legislation for the states. Report No. 71. Early Childhood Report No. 9, July 1975, 
73 pp. (Reprint. March 1976. 64 pp.) ED 1 19 834. Also ;ivailahlc from; Education Com- 
mission of the States. 300 Lincoln Tower, I860 Lincoln Street. Denver. Colorado 
80203 (S3.00). 

Agency Role, *Child Ahasc. *Child Advocacy, *Child Welfiue, Community 
Cooperation, Elementary Secondary Education, ^Models, Preschool Educa* 
tion. Reports, Social Agencies, Social Services, *Statc Legislation 
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Education Commission of the States^ Denver, Colorado. State services in child develop- 
ment: Regional conference highlights. Spring 1975. Report No. 75. Early Childhood 
Report No. 14. November 1975, 45 pp\ ED 121 461. Also available from: Education 
Commission of the States, 300 Lincoln Towen I860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 
80203 {Pa per, SI.OO). 

Certification, *Chitd Abuse, Child Welfare, *Conferen<:e Reports, *Day care 
Services, Exceptional Children, Federal Gowrnment, *GoVernment Role, 
*Needs Assessment, Program Planning, Quality Control, Speeches, State 
Government, State Standards 



Education Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado, CftiUl ahme and neglect: Alterna- 
iivQS for state lej^islation. 95 pp., S2.50. Available from: Day Care and Child 
Development Council of America, Inc., 1012 - 14th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20005. 



Feshbach, Norma Deiieh and Feshbach, Seymour. Punishment: Parents, rites vs. chil- 
drcR's rights. August 1975, 31 pp. ED 1 19 829. 

Anxietyv Child Abuse, *ChiId Advocacy, *Chi|d Rearing, Corporal Punish- 
ment, Discipline, ^Family (Sociological Unit), Family Relationship, Litera- 
ture Reviews, *Parent Child Relationship, Parent Responsibility, Parent 
Role^ ^Punishment, Socialization 

Feshbach. Seymour and Feshbach. Norma Dciteh. Children's rights and parental punish- 
ment practices. August 1975, 17 pp. ED 120 619. 

Anxiety, Behavior Change, *Child Advocacy, Child Rearing, Children, ♦Dis- 
cipline, Empathy, ^Parent Child Relationship, Psychotherapy, Punishment, 
♦Reinforcement, Speeches, State of the Art Reviews 



Gottesman, Roberta- Child abuse: A teacher's responsibility to report. 1975, 6 pp. 
ED 113 851. 

♦Child Abuse, Elementary Secondary Education, Federal Legislation, ♦Noi^- 
instruetional Responsibility, ♦School Law, ♦School Role, State Legislation 



Heifer, Ray E. The diagnostic ^process and treatment programs. Washington, D. C: 
National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 1975, 48 pp. ED 116 435. Also available 
from; Superintendent of Documents, U. S- Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20401 Order DHEW. Publication No. (OHD) 7^-69 (S0.80). 

♦Child Abuse, Exceptional .Child Services, ♦Guidelines, *Health Personnel, 
♦Idcntiftcationi Interdisciplinary Approach, ♦Intervenrion, Medical Evalua^ 
lion. Medical Treatment, Nursing, Physicians. Prevention 
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Hurt, Maure, Jr. Child abuse and neglect: A report on the status of the research. 1975^ 
65 pp. ED 103 1 28. Also available from: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Order Stock No. I792-0O0I5 ($1.25). 

Agency Role, Annotated Bibliographies, *ChiId Abuse, Child Welfare, 
Demonstration Projects, *FamiIy Problems, Federal Legislation, Federal 
Programs, Intervention, Legal Aid, Organization, Parent Child Relationship, 
♦Program Descriptions, *Research Projects, *State of the Art Reviews 

Interdepartmental Committee on Child Abuse and Neglect, Washington, D. C. Research, 
demonstration and evaluation studies on child abuse and neglect. 1975, 32 pp. ED 
113 059. 

Birth Order, Case Studies, *Child Abuse, *Child Advocacy, Child Care, 
Community Role, *Community Service Programs, Demography, Evaluation 
Methods, ^Federal Government, Mental Health, *Paretil Child Relationship, 
Parent Role^ Research Projects, Social Workers, Volunteers 



Johnson, Clara L. Child abuse: Some findings from the analysis of 1172 reported cases. 
February 1975, 12 pp. ED llO 174. 

Age Differences, *Child Abiise, *Child Welfare, *Demognphy, Injuries, 
♦Parent Child Relationship, Parents, Racial Differences, Sex Differences^ 
*State Surveys 



Johnson, Clara L. Child abuse: Public welfare agency — Juvenile court. April 1974, 6 pp. 
ED 090 474 

*Child Abuse, Court Litigation, Invest '^tionst Muvcnile Courts, Speeches, 
♦Welfare Agencies 

Jones, C. D., Jr. et al Chihl abuse and neglect in the states: A digest of critical ele- 
ments of reporting and central registries. Report No. 83. March 1976, 21 pp., $1,00. 
Available from: Education Commission of the Stales, 300 Lincoln Tower, 1S60 Lincoln 
Street, Denver, Colorado 80203. 



Kempe, C Henry. Predicting and preventing child abuse: Establishing children's rights 
by assuring access to health care through the health visitors concept. Armstrong 
Lecture: Annual Meeting of the Ambulatory Pediatric Association, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, June 1975. (Reprints available from: The National Center for the Prevention 
and Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglect, 1205 Oneida Street, Denver, Colorado 
80220.) 



Kempe," C. Henry and Heifer, Ray E* (Eds.) Helping the battered child and bis family. 
1972, 313 pp., $5*95. Available from: Day Care and Child Development Council of 
America, Inc., 1012 - I4th Street, N*W,, Washington, D. C 20005* 
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Kline, Donald and Christiansen, Janies. Educational and psychological problems of abused 
children. Final report. September 1975, 174 pp. ED 121 041. 



*Child Abuse, *Demography, Disadvantaged Youth, Elementary Secondary 
Education. ^Emotional Problems, Etiology, Exceptional Child Research, 
♦Incidence, *Lcarning Difficulties, Literature Reviews 



Kline, Donald and Hopper. Mark A. Child abuse: An integration of the research related 
to education of children handicapped as a result of child abuse. Final report. January 
1975, 136 pp. ED 107 056. 

♦Bibliographies, *Child Abuse, ♦Definitions. Disad van taged Youth. Excep- 
tional Child Education, Glossaries. ^Identification. ^Literature Reviews. 
Research Reviews (Publications) 



Maryland State Department of Employment and Social Services, Baltimore, Maryland. 
A Maryland State plan for coordinated child development services. 1974, 269 pp. ED 
111 533. 

Child Abuse, * Comprehensive Pi-ograms, Day Care Programs. Delivery 
^ Systems, Demography. *Eurly Childhood Education^ Health Services. ♦Inter- 
agency Coordination. Social Services, State Departments of Education, State 
Federal Aid, State Legislation^ State Licensing Boards. *State Programs. 
•State Surveys, Voluntary Agencies 



Montgomery County Public Schools, Department of Supplementary Education and Services, 
Rockville, Maryland. Understanding child maltreatment, January 1976. {An instrue* 
tionaL guide for incorporating the study of child maltreatment into appropriate sec-^. 
ondary school courses.) Available from: Montgomery Public Schools (Attention: 
Diane D. Broadhurst), 850 North Washington Street, Rockville, Maryland 20850. 



National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, Children's Bureau, Office of Child Develop* 
ment, Office of Human Development, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Washington, D. C. Child abuse and neglect: The problem and Its manage- 
ment. 3 Volumes: Volume 1 — An ownwu* of the [>roblem. Volume 2 — The rales 
and responsibilities of professionals. Volume 3 — Tft^ community team: An approach 
to Case management and prevention. Available from: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S: Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Order */(OHD) 75*30073 
for Vol. I (63 pp.); (OHD) 7500074 for Vol. 2 (89 pp.); (OHD) 75-30075 for Vol. 3 (208 
pp.). Vol. I is S1.50; Vol. 2, $1.90; Vol. 3, $2.60.^ 

Newbcrger, Eli H. et al. Toward an etiologie classification of pediatric social jitness: 
A descriptive epidemiology of child abuse and neglect, failure to thrive, accidents 
and poisonings in children under four years of age. April 1975, 17 pp. ED 115 364. 

•Child Abuse, *Demography, Family (Sociological Unit), *Family Environ- 
ment, Family Health, Family Relationship, Hospitals, interviews. Marital 
Instability, ^Parent Child Relationship, Parent Role, ^Preschool Children 



Newberger, Eli H. and Hyde, James N., Jr. Child abuse: Principles and implications of 
of cunent pediatric practice. June 1974, 47 pp. ED 103 564. 

Case Studies, *Child Abuse, *ChiId Care, Child Development, Child Welfare, 
^Family Characteristic^, Family Counseling, Family Relationship, Health 
^ Needs, Hospitalized Children, Intervention, '^Medical Research, Pareni 
Attitudes, ''Parent Child Relationship, Physical Health 



Offire of Child Development, Washington, D. C. Child Abuse and Neglect Activities. U. S. 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. December 1974. 16 pp. ED 106 002. 

*Child Abuse, Demonstration Programs, *FederaI Legislation, *Federal 
Programs, *Grants, *Program Descriptions, Social Services 



Riscalla, Louise Mead. The professionafs role and perspectives on child abuse. 1975, 
- - I3pp: ED 118 274. 

*Behavior Problems, *Child Abuse, *ChiId Advocacy, Court Role, Disci- 
pline Policy^ ^Elementary Secondary Education, Foster Homes, Legislation, 
Parent Child Relationship, Parent Role, Regular Class Placement, ''Student 
Rights, Suspension, Teacher Role 



Robbins, Jerry H. The legal status of child abuse and neglect in Mississippi. April 1974, 
101 pp. ED 089 436. 

*Child Abuse, *Court Cases, Family Problems, *Legal Problems, *Parent 
Child Relationship, *State Legislation 

Ryan, Janic^Ed.) Social services and the family. 1975, 63 pp. ED 110 175. Also avail* 
able from: Learning Institute ^f North Carolina Leadership Development Program, 
800 Silver Avenue, Greensboro, North Carolina 27403. Paper, $1.25; 10 or more 
copies', $1.00 each. 

Budgets, *Child Abuse, Child AdvocacV, Child RearinJS, Community Services, 
Early Childhood Education* ''Family (Sociological Unit), Family Counseling, 
Family Influence, Family Involvement, Family Problems, Family Resources, 
^Family Role, "^Intervention, Parent Child Relationship, Parent Education, 
^Social Services 



Starr» R. H., Jr. Children's rights: Countering the opposition. August 1975, 10 pp. ED 
121 416. 

Child Abuse, *Child Advocacy, Child Care Centers, Child Welfare, Corporal 
Punishment, *Day Care Programs, ^Discipline Policy, *Early Childhood 
Education, Family Day Care, *State Legislation, State Licensing Boards 
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Stf^te^ Brandt F. Working wkh abusive parents from a psychiatric point of view. 1975, 
28 pp. ED 119 405. Also available from: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern* 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Order Publication No. (OHD) 75-70, 
S0.65. 

Behavior Change, *Behavior Patterns, *Child Abuse, *ChiId Rearing, 
Etiology, Exceptional Child Education, Group Therapy, Operant Condition- 
ing, Parent ^Attitudes, *Parent Counseling, *Psychiatry, Psychological. 
Characteristics, Psychotherapy, Role Playing, Social Work 



Sussman, Alan and Cohen, Stephan J. Reporting child abuse and neglect: Guidelines for 
legislation, Caml^idge, Massachusetts: Ballinger Publishing Company, 1975. 255 
pp. No price indicated. 

U. S. General Accounting Office, Washington, a C. More can he learned and done ahottt 
the well-being of children. April 1976, 84 pp. Free to educators and government 
officials at the federal, state, and local levels, Order Report MWD-76-23 from 
U. S. General Accounting Office, Distribution Section, Room 4522, 441 G Street 
N.W., Washington, D, C. 20548. 



Wald, Michael Child development and public policy: Juvenile justice. April 1975, 16 pp* 
ED HI 493, 

Adopted Children, Child* Abuse, *ChiId Advocacy, *Chi!d Wdfare, Delin- 
quency, ^Developmental Psychology, Family Relationship, Foster Children, 
Justice, ^Juvenile Courts, *Legal Problems, Parent Child Relationship 



Author not indicated 

Children at risk: The grow ing problem of child abuse. 1972, 27 pp., $L75. Avail- 
able from: Day Care and Child Development Council of America, Inc., 1012 * 14th 
Stitet, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20005. 



Marshalling ^community services on behalf of the abused child, (no date indicated), 

30 pp., S0.50. Available from: Day Care and Child Development Council of America, 
Inc., 1012 - I4th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 20005, 



Journal Articles oit Child Abuse 



AIvy, Kerby T. Preventing child abuse. American Psychologist, September 1975, 30(9), 
921-928. 

— - *Chiid Abuse, Child Welfare, Family Problems, *lntervention. Parent Edu- 
cation, Parenthood Education, * Program f Development, *Program Evalua- 
tion, Psychological Patterns, * Psychological Studies 



Besharov, Douglas J. Building a community response to child abuse and maltreatment/ 
Children Today, September-October 1975, 4{5), 24. 

^ . ^_ ' \ ^ 

♦Child Abuse, *ChiId Welfare, Community Resources, *Community Respon- 
sibility, Family Life, *lnteragency Cooperation, Parent Education, Parents 



Broadhurst, Diane D. Project PROTECTION: A school program. Children Todaw May- 
June J975,4{3), 22-25. 

*Child Abuse, Curriculum Development, ^Parenthood Education, Policy 
Formation* *Prcvention* *Program Descriptions* *Staff Role 

Broadhurst, Diane D* and Howard, Maxwell C. More about Project PROTECTION* 
Chiidhood Education, November-December 1975, 52<2), 67:69. 

♦Child Abuse, Child Welfare, Intervention, Models* Prevention, *Program 
Descriptions* School Community Relationship, ^School Responsibility, 
•School Services 



Burt, Marvin R* and Balyeat* Ralph. A new system for improving the care of neglected 
and abused children. Child Welfare, March J974, 53(3), 167-179. 

*Child Abuse, *Community Service Programs* *Interagency Coordination, 
♦Prevention, *Program Evaluation 



Caffey;^ohn."The whiplash sfiakyn infant" syndrome: Manual sftakTng by the extremfiTes' 
with whtplashnnduced intracranial and intraocular bleedings, linked with residual 
permanent brain damage and menial retardation. Pediatrics^ October 1974, 54{4), 
396403. 

*Chitd Abuse, Etiology, Exceptional Child Research* Handicapped Children, 
'''Infancy, Medical Research 



Caskey, Owen L. and Richardson, Ivanna. Understanding and helping ehtld abusing 
parents. FJemmtary School Gxddance and Counseling, March 1975, 9(3), 196-207. 

Adult Counseling* *Child Abuse, *Counseling Programs* *Family Counseling* 
Group Counseling, *Parent Counseling, Program Descriptions 

Cohen* Stephan J. and Sussman* Atan. The Incidence of child abuse in the United States. 
Child Welfare. June 1975, 54(6), 432-443. 

♦Child Abuse, *Comparaiive Analysis, *LegaI Problems, *Naiional Surveys, 
♦State Surveys 
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Cohn, Anne Harris et ai Evaluating innovative tr^tment programs. Childre.^ Today^ 
May^June 1975,4(3), 10^12. 



,*Child ,Abuse,_.*Demonstration Projects, "*Evalualion Criteria^ Guidelines, 
Objectives, Program CostSi *Program Descriptions^ Program Effective- 
nesSf *Program Evaluation 



Coleman, Wendy. Occupational therapy and child abuse. American Journal of Occupa- 
thynai Vierapv. August 1975, 29(7), 412417. 

^Child Abuse, Children, ^Family Problems, Occupational Therapists, 
♦Occupational Therapy, ♦Parent Child Relationship,.. Parent Counseling, 
Projects, Sociopsychological Services, ♦Socia! Services 



Collins, Camilla. On the dangen^ of shaking young children. Chihf ^el/are, March 
1974.53(3). k3-l46. 

♦Child Abuse* family Problems* ♦Health Education* ^Infants* ♦Medical 
Research, Parent Child Relationship* ♦Preschool Children 



Daniel* Jessica H. and Hyde* James N.v Jr. Working with high-risk families. Children 
Today, November-December 1975* 4{6)* 23-25, 36. 

♦Child Abuse, Child Welfare, Family Problems, ♦Family F^ograms* ♦Inter- 
vention* R'cventior * ."atfiily Advocacy), Program Descriptions 



Davoren, Elizabeth et aL Working with abusive parents. Children Todaw May*June 
1975 4{3)* 2*6. 

♦Child Abuse, Counselor Attitudes, Counselor Role, Parent Attitudes, 
"^Parent Counseling, ♦Parent Education, Psychological Characteristics, 
♦Social Attitudes, Social Workers, ♦Therapeutic Environment 



Divoky^ Diane. Child abuse — Mandate for teacher intervention. Learning, April 1976, 
pp. 14-22. 



Elonen* Anna S. and Zwarensteyn* Sara B. Sexual trauma in young blind children. f>lew 
Outlook for the Blituf, December 1975* 69(10)* 440-442. 

♦Blind, ♦Case Studies, ♦Child Abuse, Childhood, Early Childhood, ♦Emo- 
tional Problems, Exceptional Child Education* Prevention, ♦Sexuality, 
Visually Handicapped 



Ferro, Frank. Protecting children: The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 
Childhood Education, NoVember-DecemberJ975, 52(2), 63^6: % 

♦Child Abuse, ♦Elementary School Students, ♦Government Rote, ♦Teacher 
Responsibility 
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Forrer. Stephen E. Battered children and counselor responsibility. School Counselor, 
January 1975, 22(3), 161-165. 

*Child Abuse, ^Community Involvements ^Counselor Role, Mental Health 
Programs, ^Parent Child Relationship, Social Responsibility, State of the 
Art Reviews^ *Therapy 



Fraser, Brian O. *'Momma used to whip her . . The tragedy of child abuse. Compact* 
March-April 1974, 8(2), 10-12. 

♦Child Abuse, ♦Family Problems, Interagency Cooperation^ * Parent Child 
Relationship, State Action^ *State Legislation 



Friedman* Stanford B. and Morse. Carol W. Child abuse: A flve-year follow**up of early 
case finding in the emergency department. Pediatrics. October 1974* 54(4), 404410. 

*Child Abuse. Early Childhood. Exceptional Child Research* -*Followup 
Studies* Handicapped Childrer^ Incidence^ Infancy* ^Medical Research 



Gatdston, Richard* Preventing the abuse of little children: The parents' center project 
for the study and prevention of child abuse. American Journal of Ortht^svchiatry, 
April 1975, 45(3), 372-381. 

♦Child Abuse, Early Childhood, *Demonstration Projects* Exceptional 
Child Education, Infancy, Interpersonal Relationship, Intervention, *Parent 
Child Relationship* Parent Counseling, *Prevention, * Psychological 
' Characteristics - - — — - 



Gelles, Richard The social construction of child abuse. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, April 1975, 45(3)* 363-371* 

*Chitd Abuse, ^'DeHnttions, Exceptional Child Education, Identification, 
^Labeling (of Persons), Prevention, Research Needs,' ^Social Influences, 
♦Systems Approach, Therapy 



Gil. David G* Unraveling child abuse. American Jowna! of Orthopsychiatry. April 1975, 
45(3)* 346-356, 

♦Child Abuse, ♦Definitions, ♦Environmental Influences, *Etiology^ Excep- 
tional Child Education, Literature ReviewSf ^Prevention 



Goldacre, Patricia. Registering doubt. Times Educational Supplement (London), July 
1975, No. 3135, 20-21. 

*Child Abuse, '*'Chjld Psychology, Family Reiationsv Injuries, ^Parent Child 
Relationship, *S(Aial Behavior, Social Worker^ 
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Goldberg. Gale. Breaking the communication harrier The initial interview with an abusing 
parent. Child Welfare. April 1975, 54(4), 274-282. 

*Child Abuse, ^Communication Skills, Counseling EtTeatveness, *Inter* 
vention, ^Parent Counseling, ^Social Workers 

ijlpifer, Ray E. Why mo£t physicians don*t get involved in child abuse cases. Children 
Today. May-June 1975, 4(3), 28-33. 

Change Strategies, *Chlld Abuse, ^Helping Relationship, Interpersonal Relation- 
ship* Legal Respo'nsibility, ♦Medical Services, Peer Relationship. ♦Physicians, 
Professional Training, ♦Social Problems 

Hoffman. Mary. From baby farms to yo-yo children. Tunes FAhtvational Suiyplemetu 
(London). July 1975, No. 3135, 21. 

♦Case Studies (Educational), ♦Child Abuse, ♦Child Care, Educational Rc- 
search,^*National Organ izations^ ♦Social Problems 



Kamennan, Sheila 6. Cross*national perspectives on child abuse and neglect. Children 
\^da\\ May-June 1975, 4(3), 34^. 

*piild Abuse, Cross Cultural Studies^ ^Evaluation Criteria, ♦Foreign Coun- 
trieSt Legislation^ ♦National Surveys, Prevention^ Program EfTectiveness, 
Policy Formation, ♦Social Services 



Kibfeyi" Rolbert ^7ei 'al, the albused'chiTd'— The"*!^^ collaboration, t^nijr jter 

Education Leadership, May 1975, 4{5), 11-13. 

^Case Studies (Education), ♦Child Abuse, ♦Child Development, ♦Civil Rights 
Legislatiori, Family School Relationship, Parent Child Relationship^ 
♦Teacher Responsibility , 

* 

Kli^noffv Elton 6. Child advocacy jn action: Massachusetts* Office for Children. Child- 
hood Education, November-December 1975, 52(2), 70^72* 

♦Child Abuse^ Child Welfare, ♦Community Coordination, Information Dis* 
semination. Interagency Coordination, ♦Program Descriptions, ♦State Pro* 
grams, ♦Welfare Services 



Kristalt Helen and Tucker, Ford. Managing child abu^e cases. Social Work, September 
1975, 392-395. 

Case Studies^ ♦Child Abuse. Child Advocacy, Community Agencies (Public), 
Community Health Services, ♦Hospital Personnel *Parent Child Relation- 
^Mp, ♦Parent Counseling. Parent Responsibility, ♦Staff Orientation- ^ 
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Laucr* Brian et a!. Battered child syndrome: Review of 130 patients with controls. 
Pediatrics, July 1974, 54(1), 67-70. 

Case Studies, *Child Abuse, ^Exceptional Child Research, Handicapped 
Children, *MedicaI Treatment, Parents, ♦Social Services 



Lindenthal, Jacob Jay ei ai Public ):nowledge of child abuse, vhild Welfare, July 
1975, 54(7), 521-523. 

*Child Abuse, ^Community Attitudes, * Public Opinion, Racial Differences, 
Sex Differences, Social Differences, *Statistical Surveys 



, Lovens, Herbert D. and Rako, Jules. A community approach to the prevention of child 
abuse. Child Welfare. February 1975, 54(2), 83-88. 

Agency Role, *Chi]d Abuse, Child Welfare, Community Education, Com* 
munity Health, *Community Services, *ldentification, *lnteragency Coordi- 
nation, *Prevention 



Lystad, Mary Hanemann. Violence at home: A review of the literature. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, April 1975, 45(3), 328-345. 

*Chlld Abuse, Cultural Factors, * Etiology, Exceptional Chi!d Education, 
^Family (Sociological Unit), ^Incidence, Literature Reviews, Psychological 
Characteristics, * Services, Social Influences 

Wfndlin; Rowland W. Child abuse arid ncgfect: Th> roTe o7tfic p^^ anS "the Academy/ 

Fediairics, October 1974, 54{4), 393-395. 

*Chi]d Abuse, Exceptional Child Services, Handicapped Children, Health 
Services, * Physicians 



Moorc,JeanG. Yo-yochildren: Victimsof matrimonial violence. ChikI Welfare, 
September-October 1975, 54(8), 557-566. 

♦Child Abuse,*ChiId Welfare, *Maritannstability.*Parent Child Relationship, 
, *SociaI Workers 

Nagi, Saad Z. Child abuse and neglect programs: A national overview, Children Today, 
May-June 1975,4(3), 13-17. 

♦Agency Role, *Chiid Abuse, *Data Analysis, Decision Making, Interagency 
Cooperation, ^National Surviys, Performance Factors, *Program Evalua- 
tion, Program Improvement 
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Nazzaro, Jean. Child abuse and neglect. Exceptional Children, February 1974, 40(5), 
351-354. 

♦Child Abuse, Disadvantaged Youths ♦Exceptional Child Services, ♦Federal 
Government, ♦Government Role, ♦Prevention 



Nordstrom, Jerry L. Child abuse: A school district's response to its responsibility. 
Child Welfare. April 1974, 53(4), 257-260. 

♦Child Abuse, ♦Institutional Role* ♦Prevention, ♦School Involvement, ♦School 
Services 



Plank, Esther L. Violations of children's rights in the classroom. Childhood Education^ 
November-December 1975, 51(2), 73-75. 

Classroom Environment, ♦Elementary Education* Peer Relationship, ♦Student 
Rights, ♦Student Teacher Relationship, ♦Teacher Behavior 

Polansky^ Norman A. ^nd Pollane, Leonard, Measuring child adequacy of child canng: 
Further developments. Child Welfare. May 1975, 54{5), 354-359, 

♦Behavior Rating Scales, ♦Child Abuse, Child Care, Child Welfare, ♦Evalu- 
ation Criteria, ♦Standardized Tests, ♦Test Reliability 

Popper^ William A. and Broadhurst, Diane D. Policy making; First step for schools in 
' the fight against child abuse and neglect. Elementary\§chool Guidance and Counseling. 
. Marcll-I976, pp. 222-226, - ^ . ^ 

Roth, Frederick. A practice regimen for diagnosis and treatment of child abuse. Child 
Welfare, April 1975, 54{4), 268-273. 

♦Behavior Patterns, ♦Child Abuse, Child Welfare, Clinical Diagnosis, 
♦Counseling Services, ♦Identification, Parent Counseling, ♦Psychological 
Patterns, Stress Variables 



Sanders, I-oJa et ai Child abuse; Detection and prevention. Yoim Children, July 1975, 
30(5). 332-338^_ 

♦Child Abuse, ♦Child Welfare, ♦Early Childhood Education, Noninstructionat 
Responsibility, ♦Parent Child Relationship, School Involvement, ♦Social 
Agencies 

Sandgrund, Alice et ai Child abuse and mental retardation: A problem of cause and 
effect, American Journal of Menial Deficiency, November 1974, 79(3), 327-330, 

♦Child Abuse, Childhood, Early Childhood, Etiology, ♦Exceptional Child 
Research, ♦Intelligeitce Quotient, ♦Mentally Handicapped 
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Schmttt* Barton D. What teachers need to know about child abuse and neglect. Childhood 
Educatiofi November-December 1975^ 52(2)^ 58*61 



*ChiI<J Abusc^ Child Rearing, *Child Welfare^ Corporal Punishment^ *Early 
Childhood Education, Intervention^ Preschool Children^ Primary Grades, 
*Tcacher Responsibility 



Schmitt^ Barton D, and* Kempe^ C, Henry. The pediatriciati*s role in child abuse and 
neglect. Current problems in pediatrics. Vol, 5^ March 1975. Reprints are available 
from; Youth Book Medical Publishers, Inc., 35 East Wacker Drive^ Chicago, Illinois 
60601 ($3,50). 



Sgroij Suzanne M. Sexual molestation of children. Children Todaw May-June 1975^ M?\ 
18-21, 

*ChiId Abuse^ Data Analysis, Educational Therapy, * Identification, Medical 
Evaluation^ Sex Education, *Sexualityt *SociaI Problems* *Statc Surveys* 
Venereal Diseases 

Shanas, Bert, Child abuse: A killer teachers can help control. Phi Delta KappaH, March 
1975, 56(7X 479-482. 

*Chtld Abuse, Child Welfare, Elementary Secondary Education, Mental 
Health, *Parent Child Relationship, Special Health Problems* ^Teacher 
Responsibility 



SocfTmg, Marylane. Abused children are cxceplionaj .children. Exceptional Cbild/^Q* 
November 1975,42(3)* 126-(33, 

*Child Abuse, Etiology, Exceptional Child Education* Exceptional Child 
Research, *Federal Programs* *Handicapped Children, Incidence, Parent 
Child Relationship, *Prevention, *Tcacher Role 



Stephenson, P. Susan and Lo, Nerissa. When shall we tell Kevin'? A battered child re- 
visited. Child Welfare. November 1974, 53(9), 576-581. 

*Case Studies* Caseworker Approach* *Child Abuse,Xhild Responsibility^ 
♦Foster Children, Foster Family* Parent Ch|ld Relationship* *SociaI 
Agencies. 



Suarez, Mary L, and Ricketson* Mary A, Facilitating casework with protective service 
clients through use of volunteers. Child Welfare. May 1974, 53(5), 313-322. 

♦Child Abuse, * Intervention, *Volunteers, ^Volunteer Training* *Welfare 
Services 
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Tracy. James J. and Clark;^ Elizabeth H, Treatment for child abusers. Social iVork, 
May 1974, 19(3), 338*342. 

♦Behavior Change, *Child Abuse, Family Problems, *Par^nt Child Relation- 
ship, Program Descriptions, Social Services, *Social Workers, Therapy, 
Welfare Problems 

Tracy, James J. et aL Child abuse project: A follow-up. Social Work, September 1975, 
20(5), 398-399. 

♦Behavior Change, Case Studies, *Change Strategies, *Chiid Abuse, *Family 
Involvement, Health Personnel, Identification, ^Parent Child Relationship, 
Socialization 

Van Stolk, Mary. Who owns the child? Childhood Education. March 1974, 50{5), 259-265. 

♦Child Abuse, Child Rearing, *ChiId Welfare, Cultural Factors, *Parent 
Child Relationship, *Parent Education, Prevention, *RoIe Models 



Wall, Charles M. Child abuse: A societal problem with educational implications. Pea- 
body Journal of Education. April 1975, 52(3), 222-225. 

♦Child Abuse, Child Rearing, *Child Welfare, Family Problems, *Parent 
Child Relationship, School Involvement* ^School Responsibility, School Role 



Weinbach, Robert W. Case management of child abuse. Social Work, September 1975, 
20(5), 396-402 

*Child Abuse, Child Advocacy, Community Services, Coordination, *Infor^ 
mation Dis^mination, Interdisciplinary Approach, ^Legal Problems, 
Medical Services, State of the Art Reviews 



Additional Sources on Child Abuse 



The May-June 1975 issue of Children Today, a bimonthly publication of the Children's 
Bureau, Orfice of Child Development, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, is devoted exclusively to child abuse and neglect. (Citations are included in the 
bibliography.) 

Voice for Children* January 1974^ contains five pages related to recognizing cases of 
child abuse. Available fr6m; Day Care and Child Development Council of America, Inc., 
1201 * I4th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20005. 
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The Fall 1973 issue of the Journal or Clhuaii Child Psyr/taloiiv is devoted to the pro- 
blems of child ahusc. Reprints are available from: Gertrude J. Williams, Editor. Suite 
208, Meramee Bldg.. 1 1 1 South Meramec Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105. 



Vie Nathmal Chiltl Proteaiott Xt'wsletrer on ehild proteetion is available free from: 
National Center for the Prevention and Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglcet, 1205 
Oneida Street* Denver, Colorado 80220. 

The Nammal Dirvaon of Chthl Ahme Sen-iees imil htfonmniait. whieh lists 135 publie 
and private ehild abuse treatment and prevention ageneies ($4.00), and Carht^. a news- 
letter on ehild ahu;^ dree) arc av^ailable from: National Committee for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse, Dept. I, Suite 510, 1 1 1 East Wacker Drive," Chieago. Illinois 60601. 

Xhttd Abuse/' a biblioi:raphy of indexed medieal literature on child abuse (no price 
indicated) is available from: Literature Search Program. Reference Section, Reference 
Services Division. National Library of Medicine> 8600 Ronkvilte Pike, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20014. . 



''Publications on Child Protection," a free list of 50 publications related to child abuse, 
is available from: Children's Division^ The American Humane Association, P. 0. Box 
1266, Denver. Colorado 8020L 
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LONG-TERM RESEARCH 



Note: The reports in this section concern 
research programs that arc continuous. 



37*AA-1 IDNGITUDINAI STUDY OF CHIID GROWTH AND DEVEIDPMENT 

InV€sUgjitor(s); Frank Falkncr* M,D,* F.R.C.Po Director; Alexander F Roche, M.D., 
Ph.Do Chief Section on Phj'sical Growth and Genetics: and Robert MeCall Ph.D,, Chief, 
Section on Perceptual Cognitive Development^ Pels Research Institute for the Study of 
Human Development, 800 Livcrmore, Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
Purpose: To conduct a multidisciplinar)^ study of children whose health, growth, 
psychological development, and environment have been studied since birth, with prenatal 
and genetic information; and to determine normative patterns of growth and development 
in human subjects. 

Subjects: Ov'er 800 subjects: from present infants to adults with their children in study. 
The subjects are healthy, from rural and urban areas, and from upper-lower to middle 
class backgrounds. 

Methods: A multidiscip Unary longitudinal study is being conducted with regular visits and 
use of appropriate analyses and computer methodolog>'. 
Duration: I930<ontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s); (I) Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Healtlu Education, 
add Welfare. (2) National Science Foundation. (3) Samuel S. Fcis Fund. (4) U.S. Air Force, 
Publications: Information is available from the investigator on approximately 1,022 
publications that have been completed to date. 



37-AA 2 DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGETS FOR CLOTHING AND HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 

I nvestfgator<s): Virginia Britton, Ph.D., Home Economist, Consumer and Food Economics 
Institute, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Center 
Building No. K Hyattsvillc, Maryland 20782, 

Purpose: To develop and update current household clothing badgcts taking into Recount 
known physiological and sociopsychological needs, clothing habits, income and o'lher 
resources of various population groups, and the prices and availability of clothing items. 
Subjects: 12,000 children in 6^000 families with husband and wife and one to five children^ 
but with no other persons living in the home. 

Methods: Data were gathered from ihe 1960-61 Survey of Consumer Expenditures by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U. S, Department of Agriculture. Budgets for children 
were computed using regression methods for three economic levels of the USDA food 
plans — economy, low cost, and moderate cost. Separate clothing budgets were computed 
for boys and girls categorized by age, region, and urbanization. Budgets will be published 
total expenditures for childrjcn's clothing (updated to current price levels) add in 
garment etjuivalent units. 
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Findings; Budget costs for boys -tended to equal comparable budget for girls, at thc- 
economy level. However, at higher budget le\Tels» boys* eosts were substantially less than 
girls* budgets. This w;i> espeeiall> true for older ehilda'n. Cost differeiiees between 
elothing budget levels were substantially greater than between food plans, reflecting the 
greater elasticity of elothing expenditures. The majorit)^ of farm budgets and rural non- 
farm budgets was about equal to the eomparable urban budgets. 
Duntion; 1962-eontinuing. 

Publiettions: Britton, V. Clothing budgets for ehildren from- the USDA:'Annual eosts 
at three levels in four regions. Home Evonomkw Research JoumaL March 1973, 1(3), 
173-184. (Reprints are available from Sales Office, American Home Economies Association, 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. Price, Sl.OO.) 



37 AA^3 CHILD HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

Investigatorfs); Jacob YcrushalmVt Ph.D.* Professor of Biostatistics, School of public 
Health, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720; Stephen Thomas^ M.D., 
Director, Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, and Edgar Schoen, M.D.^ Director, 
Department of Pediatrics, Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Oakland, California 94611- 
Purpose: To investigate the relationship of parents* biologic, genetic, and environmental 
influences (including events during pregnanes, labor, and delivery) to the normal and 
abnormal development of offspring. _ 
Subjects: Members of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan (a prepaid medical care 
program) who reside in the San Francisco- East Bay area. 

Methods: Expected byproducts of the investigation are the rx^lationships of factors 
studied to (1) wasted pregnancies in the form of early fetal death, perinatal monality^ 
infant and child mortality; and (2) estimates of the incidence of different types of ab*- 
normalities. The study is a prospective, longitudinalr type involving both mother and 
child. Gravidas in the Department of Obstetrics and childrx^n in the Pediatric Depanment 
are observed, interviewed, and giv;en laboratory examjnatipns._phyi?icj 
are systematized uniformly. Special efforts arc made to obtain information on menftbers 
of the study who do not return to the plan for medical care. Detailed growth curves for 
children, ages birth to 6, and estimates of illnesses and injuries in infancy and the pre- 
school child will be derived on a longitudinal basis. 
Duntion; July 1959-eontinuing. 

Cooperating Rroup(s): (1) Perinancnte Medical Group. (2) Kaiser Foimdation Research 
Institute* ' 

Publications: (1) journal of Pediamcs. Augu:«l 1967. 71(2), 164-172. (2) Pediotricx, 
1967, 39i 940-94). (3) American Journaf of Ohstetrks and Gvnecolo,^\\ February 1964, 
88(4), 505-518. ^ 



37^AA 4 THE BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA GROWTH STUDY 

Investisator{s^ Dorothy H. Eichorn. Ph.D.* Research Ps>H:ho]ogist, Institute of Human 
Development, University of California. Berkeley, California 94720. 
Purpose; To study the mental and physical growth of normally heiilihy pers^ons from 
birth to the present. 

Subjects; 60 fnlt-teruK healthy ttev\born>. born in Berkeles ]i(>>pital> Irotn 192^; to 
1929 of white* t'ngli>li-speaking parent>: um\ 140 odspring of these >iibjeet>,ngcs^birth 
to 20. :fccti irrcgnlarly. ^ . 
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Methods: The siimc data» appropriate for agCi were collected Tor the subjects and their 
offspring. Beginning in the first week of life, tests of mental and motor development, 
pediatric i.-.\aniin;itions. iind intenicws nere conducted at frequent intervals during growth. 
At all \isits. inquiries were made concerning current health and recent illnesses. 
Anthropometrics* body photographs, and skeletal X-rays were taken at most ages. 
Socioeconomic data v^ere collected. Studies of the physical aspects of growth include 
anal>si.-b that compare health hibtorics with ph>sical gro\^th and with skeletal maturation. 
Emotional and other pcrsonalit) \ariables are being studied for consistency, and in 
\arious interrelations with maternal beha\ior in infancy, birth hibtorios. socioeconomic 
status, and intellectual and physical growth. 
Duration: 1928-continuiug. 

Publications: (1) Atmrkati f'wvholoMiM. 1968. 2.1(1). I-I7. (2) Afono$^ra{>ft of tfw 
Soriety for Re\earch in Child Devehpmeni* 1963. 28. (3) Bayer. Leona and Bayley, 
Sane>. Growth iHa^nosh: Seleaed methods for inurpretinf^ and fyredktmg physical 
(hvefof)nmtt from one war to matttrity. Chicago: Uni\ersity of Chicago Press. 1959. 



37 AA-5 GROWTH OH PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY 

Invest]gator(s); Wagner H. Bridger. M,D.. Associate Professor of Psychiatry: and 
Bc\erly Birns, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Psychologj-. Albert Einstein College of 
Mirtlicine. Ycshi\a Uni\ersity. Bronx. New York 10461. 



Purpose: To in\estigate the origins and course of de\elopment of individual differences 
in neonates. 

Subjects; Normal, healthy* full-term babies, 2 to 5 days old. born at Bronx Municipal 
Hospital Center. 

Methods: A neonatal beha\ioral profile, which was established in previous studies, will 
be used. The profile includes beha\ioral and heart rate ratings on excitation, soothing, 
feeding, slirep* and nonstimulus periods of observation. Neonates will be followed at ages 
2 weeks, and L 2. 3, and 4 months to measure the stability of early appearing traUs and 
their relation to later beha\iors. Data will be analyzed with respect to^tabjlity_of early 
appearing beha\iors and the rdationship between neonatal behavior and maternal and 
birth history. 

Duration: 1966'Coniinuing. 

Cooperating group(s): N*ational Institute of Mental Health. Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Healths Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; (I) Grant Newton and Sej^mour Levine (Eds.)» Early experience and he- 
haxior; Psychohiohi^ji of devehpment. Springfieldt Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1968. 
(2) f\irho,smwtir Medh 'me\ 1966, 2(E, 316. 



37-AA-6 lONGlTUDINAl STUDY OF DENTOFACIAl SKELETAL PHYSICAL Gr£»WTH. 
AND NUTRITION OF CHILDREN 

Invi."StiBa<or(s): IJhiin S, Sa\ara. D.M.D.. M.S.i Cliairmaiu Child Study Clinic, School of 
Dentistry, Ikalth Sciences Center, University of Oregon. Portland, Oregon 97201. 



Purpose: lo sttid> the dentofacial growth of children, assessment of skeletal age 
related to faeial growth, and \ariations in physique and its effect on dentofacial growth; 
and to di.-tennine heritable traits. 
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Subjects; 420 children, including 40 pairs of twins, ages 3 to 20. 300 children have been 
observed for more than years. 

Methods: Ccphalo grams, hand, wrist, and calf X-rays, intraoral X-rays, study casts, 
anthropometric measurements, and photographs are taken; and oral examinations are 
administered to the subjects. Children are examined every 6 months until they are 14 
years old. 

Findings: See publication references listed betow. 
Duration: 19S0-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s>; (I) University of Oregon Health Sciences Center, School of 
Dentistry. (2) National Institutps of Health. Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Afti^te Onfjoth}Ufst. 1568, 38, 104-120; Amerittm Journal of Orthothntics, 

1969, 55, 133-153: Amerkwt Jattmaf of Phyxirat Aiul\ropoh>^\\ 1969, 30(2), 315-318; 
Biiffetm of ihe Academy of Grtteral Dentistrw June 1969, 27-31; Journal of Dentistry 
for ChiUrot. November -December 1969, M; Amerkwt Journal of Orthotlomfcs. 

1970, 57(6), 561-572; Journal' of Dental Research. 1970, 49(4), 885; Advances in Oral^ 
Biology. Nev; York: Academic Press, Inc., 1970. Pp. 1-9; Journal of the American 
Dental Association. 1970, 81, 653*661; Oral Health. 1971, 61(10), 19-28; American 
Journal of Oribodonnca. 1971, 59(5), 488-500; Symposium on Cfose-Ran^e Pftoto- 
gruntmetry. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1971. Pp. 365-369; /I //a* Orihodonmt. 1972, 
42(1), 3543; American Journal of Orthodontics* 1972, 61(3), 231-245; American 
Journal of Orthodontics, 1972, 61(4), 345-352; Cleft Palate Journal, 1972, 9(2), 119-131; 
American Journal of Orthodontics. 1972 , 61(6), 603*618; Angle Orthodontist*. 1973, 
43(2), 207-215; A}}teri(Wt Journal of Orth()(fo}Ui(x. 1973, 63(6), 610-621; Aiwrii^n 
Joarnal of Phy.sical Anthropology^ 1973, 39, 49-56; Ao}erican Journal of Orthodontics. 
1973. 64(3). 248-257; American Joimud of Ortliodoiuic.^. 1974, 66(5), 479 486; Human 
Biology. 1974, 46(4), 693-698. 



37-AA-7 NEW RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF REFERENCE FOR SKELETAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND STANDARDS iN PREPARATION _ 

Investigttof(s): S. Idell Fyle, Ph.D,, Research Associate in Anatomy, School of Medicine^ 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; William W, Greulich, Ph.D., 
Research Biologist, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014; and staff of the National Center for Health Statistics involved 
in the National Health Survey, Public Health Service* U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D, C, 20201, 

Pur|K>se: To develop radiographic standards of reference for skeletal development of 
children to provide a basis for identifying maturity levels of growir^ bones in the 
hands, elbows, shoulders, hips, knees, and feet of children and youths according to the 
shapes of the bone shadows in an X-ray film. 

Subjects: Approximately 1,000 healthy individuals in Cleveland and Boston. 
Methods: The bone shadows in an X-ray film display a modal rate of growth of each bone 
by Illustrating regularly occurring osseous features which develop in series in the 
surface of the bone cortex as it calcifies. A reference standard consists of films arranged 
as a series to show sequential osseous features which are alike in males and females. 
It is an instrument for measuring the skeletal maturity level of children. Films of the 
subjects, covering the full span of growth from birth to aduhhood, have been used to 
prepare standards. A standard of reference for joints in the upper extremity is in 
preparation, with the section on the hand and wrist showing the application of cardinal 
maturity indicators of individual bones to handwrist bones which are anomalous in the 
number of their bone (growth centers. For published standards, see publication references 
listed below. 
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Cooperating group(s): Bolton-Brush Growth Siudy Center, Case Western Reserve 
University^ Clevelar'*" Department of Maternal and Child Health, Harvard University 
School of Public .icalth, Boston; National Center for Health Statistics, Rockvilie, 
Maryland; Departments of Pediatrics and Endocrinology , Heary Ford Hospital, Detroit; 
Merrilt-Palmer Institute, Detroit; DepaHmcnt of Education. Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti. 

Publications: (1) Greuiich, W. W, and Pyle, S. 1. A radiographic atlas of skeletal 
itevehptnent of the html ami \vrL\t (2nd cd.) Stanford, Californiu: Stanford University 
Press, 1959. (2) Hoerr, N. L.; Pyle, S. I.; and Francis, C. C A radiographic atlas of 
skeletal development of the foot and ankle (1st eA) Springfield, Illinois; CKatles C. 
Thomas, 1962. (3) Pyle, S.L and Hoerr, N. L. A standard of reference for the growing 
knee. (2nd ed.) Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1969. (4) Pyle, S. L; Waterhouse, 
A.M*; and Greuiich, W. A standard of reference for the growing hand and wrists (1st 
ed.) Cleveland: The Press of Case Western Reserve University, 1971. 



37-AA-8 METHODS IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

lDmtfgttor($); Ernest M. Ligqn, Ph*D., Director; and staff, Unio:i College Character 
Research Project, 10 Nott Terrace, Schenectady^ New York 12308. 
t Purpost: To develop more effective methods in character development in cooperation 

with families and character training agencies. (Character is defined in terms of three 
dimensions: philoso^y of values, breadth of social visionrand strength of purpose.) 
Subjects: Children and families throughout the United States. The families belong to 
churches, YMCAs, and schools but participate in the study as individual families. 
Methods: Procedures of the research are based on action research, irr which the 
participants cooperate with the laboratory and use methods of coscientist research. 
Open*ended reports on research goats constitute the basic body of research data* An 
analysis of these data serves as the basis for the development of new procedures and 
for the scientific reports that are published concerning it. 

FindtDgs: Reports have been prepared concerning hypotheses tested in the home and 

character building agencies. Most of the findings relate to the home, learning, decision 

making, and methods for character development, plus descriptions of age level potentials, 

especially for decision making* 

Dumtton: 1935<ontinuing* 

Coopmttng gn>up($): Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

PubUcattons: Catalog: Attitude Education and Character Development, which lists 44 
publications and induces a price list, is available from the investigator. 



37*AA^9 LONGnXTDlNAL GROWTH STUDIES OF CHILOREN WITH CRANIOFACIAL 
BIRTH OEFECTS 

Investtgato^s): Samuei Pruzansky, D*D.S., Director, Center for Craniofacial Anomalies, 
Medical Center, University of Illinois, ?. O. Box 6998, Chicago, Iltinots 60680. 
Purpose: To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, physiology, and post* 
natal developir?nt; and to plot the natural history of children with craniofacial birth 
defects. 

Subjects: Over 3,000 subjects; males and females, from infancy to adulthood* 
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Methods: The sutgects were initially studied as infants. Procedures included 
roentgenocephalometry, tomography, dental casts, and photographs. Speech and hearing, 
psychosocial, and pediatric evaluations supplied additional information. 
Findinss: Patterns of growth have been delineated that are useful in clinical management. 
Some conditions have been shown to get worse; some show spontaneous improvement; 
and others remain unchanged. S^^^ome^pecific cranial morphologies have been des- 
cribed and genetic significance has^&en described. 

Cooperating {roup(s): (1) Illinois State Pediatric Institute. (2) Division of Services for 
^ Crippled Children, University of Illinois. (3) Cook County Children's Hospital. (4) Division 
H of Research. M;itcrnal and Child Health Services.' National Institutes of Health. Public 

Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (5) National 

Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S« 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publicvtions: Cl^t Palate Jourml 1971, 8, 239. A list of articles in journals of 
dentistryV medicine, public health, speech and hearing, and psychology is available from 
the investigator. 



37-AA-10 NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS (NAEP) 

lnvestigttor(s): J. Stanley Ahmann, Ph.D., F^oject Director; Roy Forbes, Ed.D., Project 
Director; and George Johnson. Ph.D., Associate Project Director, "National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, 700 Lincoln Tower, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203. 
^ Purpcsc: To obtain census-like data on the knowledge, skills^-concepts, understandings, 

and attitudes possessed by young Americans; and to measure the growth or decline in 
educational attainments that occur over time in the 10 leaminif areas assessed^ 
Subjects: 27,000 subjects annually irueach age group: 9, 13^ and 17 (Including high school 
dropouts and early graduates); and 5,000 young adults annually^ ages 26 to 35. 
Methods: The National Assessment of Educational Progress is an annual national survey 
that assesses tO learning areas: art, career and occupational development, citizenship, 
literature, mathematics, music, readings science, social studies, and writing. Three 
areas have been assessed twice: science (1969-70 and 1972-73); writing (1969-70 and 
1973-74); and reading (1970-71 and 1974-75). The four age levels assessed were selected 
to correspond to the end of primary, intermediate^ secondary, and postsecondary 
education. A national probability sample of approximately 2,500 to 2,600 individuals 
per group administered package, and 2,100. to 2,200 Individuals per individually ad- 
ministered package are assessed annually. The^samples are designed to allow NAEP to 
estimate the performance of the population for that age level* Students tn school are 
assessed in small groups up to 12^ or in some cases, in individual interviews. Paper and 
pencil questions, discussions, and actual tasks to perform are included among the 
exercises. Adults are interviewed individual^ at home, and i7-^year otds who are out 
of school also respond to exercises Individually* Results are reported for about 50 
percent of the exercises given each year and are stated in percentages of people respond- 
ing correctly or incorrectly. Results are reported nationally and for geographic region, 
size and type of community, age» sex, race, and parental education. 
Diinitlon: 1969*continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) National Center for Educational Statistics, U. S. Offlce of 
Education, Education Division, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 
(2) Carnegie Corporation. (3) Ford Foundation's Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
(4) Research Triangle Institute. (5) Measurement Research Center. (6) Education Com* 
mission of the States. 

Publications: The National Assessment Publications List is available from Education 
Commission of the States, 300 Lincoln Tower^ I860 Lincoln Street, Denver^ Colorado 
80203. 
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37-AA-11 COLLABORATIVE STUDIES IN CEREBRAL PALSY AND DTHER 

NEURDLD6ICALAND SENSDRY DISDRDERS DF INFANCY AND CHILDHDDD 



InvesUgttor<s); Joseph S. Drage, M.D., National Institute of Neurological and Com- 
municative Disorders and Stroke, National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
Purpose; The Collaborative Perinatal Project (CPP) is a longitudinal multidisciplinary 
research effort which seeks leads to the etiologies of cerebral palsy, mental retardation^ 
learning disorders^ congenital malformations, minimal brain dysfunction^ convulsive 
disorders^ and communicative disorders through studies which relate the events, con* 
ditions and abnormalities of pregnancy, Jabor^ and delivery to the neurological and mental 
development of the children of these pregnancies. 

Subjects; During a period from 1959 through 1966, detailed research data were 
obtained from SO,OdO women during pregnancy, labor^ and delivery. The children bom to 
these 50,000 women during their participation in the CPP have been examined at specific 
intervals up to the child*s eighth birthday to identify abnormal conditions which might 
limit the child's ability to reach maximum developmental potential. 
Methods: A comprehensive analysis of the data will investigate the complex inter^ 
actions between the child's condition and the antecedent factors which may have con- 
tributed to the condition. The analysis of this data is underway within the National 
Institutes of Health, within other government agencies, and under contract with teams 
of investigators at medical centers outside of government. The Perinatal Research 
Branch and the National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders and 
Stroke have the responsibility for monitoring, coordinating, and administering the overall 
research effort. The goal of this effort is to make a series of publications' available to 
the research community and the general public. The projected completion of this analysis 
is June 30, 1976. The data for the CPP were collected at 12 major medical centers in the 
United States. 
Duntton: 19S6-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s); Charity Hospital, New Drleans, Louisiana; Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, Baltimore, Maryland; Boston Lying-in Hospital, Children's 
Medical Center, and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston, Massachu- ^ 
setts; University of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Columbia* 
Presbyterian Medical Center, New York, New York; Children's Hospital of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York; University of Dregon Medical School, Portland, Dregon; Children's 
Hospital of Philadelphia and Petinsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 'Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island; University of Tennessee Medical School, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 

Publtcstlons: (1) Niswander, R, el at The y;omen and their pregnancies, 1972, (The 
Collaborative Perinatal Study of the National Institute of Neurological and Communicative 
Disorders and Stroke). Available from: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Dffice, Washington, a C. 20402, Drder Stock No. 1749*00038; price, $10,00. 
(2) A bibliography is available from the investigator. 



37^AA-12 STUDY DF PERSDNALnY DRIENTED DEVELDPMENT BY THE TWIN 
tNTRAPAIR CDMPARISDN WETHDD 

InvesttK«tor(s): William PoUin, M.D., Chief; Donald Cohen, M.D., Clinical Associate; and 
Eleanor Dibble, Research Social Worker, Section on Twin and Sibling Studies, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Heahh Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service, U. Dcpartmeni of Health* Education* 
and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
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Purpose: To undcnstand the contributions of genetic comtitulionaK and environmental 
factors to social^ emotional, and cognitive development durir^ the first years of life; 
specifu:ally, to explicate the factors that underlie the emergence of .individuality, using 
twins and triplets as subjects. 

Subjects: Twins and triplets, from the prenatal period through elementary school age. 
Methods: The central methodological principle emphasizes the effort to define precisely 
developmental difference wilhin infant and childhood MZ twin pairs, and then search for 
the determinants of such differences. In the longitudinal study, parents arc interviewed as 
soon as the diagnosis of a twin pregnancy is made. Neurological, pediatric, and develop- 
mental assessments are performed at birth and al 3- to 6-month intervals during the first 
>'ears of life. The parents aa* interviewed at the same intervals about the children's de- 
velopmcnl and family history. In the preschool periods the children receive standardized 
psychological testing, arc observed in a standardized nursery school setting, and are ad- 
ministered projective psychological testing. Children and families are visited at home 
and also seen in structured office settings. In eross^ectional studies^ children are seen 
for developmental evaluation^ psychological assessment^ and observations of free ptay> 
and their parents are interviewed. The value of questionnaire^techniques is being in- 
vestigated. A general research question relates to the way in which constitutional 
differences in the children elicit different types of parenting, and the ways in which 
differential parental behavior shapes the emergence of personality differences in children. 
Durttion: 1967-1980. 



37-AA-13 PREVENTIVELY ORIENTED SCHOOL MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 

Investigator(s): Emory L. Cowen> Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology^ and 
Director, Primary Mental Health Pnojeet; D. A. Dorr« Ph.D., Research Coordinator; 
L. D. Izzo, M.A. /Chief Psychologist; and M. A. Trost, M.A., Chief Social Worker^ 
Primary Mental Health Project, University of Rochester, River Campus Station^ 
Rochester, New York 14621 
Purpose; To detect and prevent school maladaptatton. 

Subjects: 7,500 school children including 4,500 primary children in II preventively 
oriented school mental health programs. 

M£thods: CuJJent research, which originated in 1958 (see Research Relating to 
ChUdren. Bulletin 19. January -September 1965,, Study I9-SS-7, p. 214), indoles 23 
studies on training nonprofessionals, evaluation of programs, process analyses, 
selection-process relations, selection -outcome relations, and process-outcome relations, 
Between 20 and 30 difTerent research instrumems and assessment procedures are being 
used. 

Ouratbn: 1958-continuing. 



37-AA-14 LANGUAGE ACQUISITION IN THE CONTEXT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BEHAVIOR AND INTERACTION 

Inv<stigitor<s): Margaret Bullowa, M.D., Researcher, Speech Communication Group, 
* Research Laboratory of Electronics, Massachusetts Insthute of Technology, Cambridge^ 
Massachusetts 02139. 

Purpose: To find the steps by which early stages of the child's language development 
take place. 
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Subjects: Four firstborn children from white, English -speaking, middle class families. 
Mctbodst Each child was observed from binh for at least 30 months at home at weekly 
intervals. On each vi^it a half hour continuous record was made on tape and film. An 
observer using a shielded microphone dictated a simultaneous description of ongoing be* 
havior and interaction to supplement the film taken by a robot camera. A timing signal 
was placed on the tape and film every 5 seconds. (The tape and film from an observation 
may be synchronized during playback in the laboratory.) In addition, an independent team 

that consisted of a pediatrician and a <ievclop mental psychologist visited each baby^s 
home once a month to as*=ess other aspects of maturation and development. Indexes to 
sound and transcripts were made from the tapes to permit rapid search. Tapes are 
analyrrd by linguists interested in phonological, semantic and syntactic features. 
Synchronized tape and film is studied by linguists and by the principal investigator, who 
is interested in the communicative behavior of which the vocalization forms a part. 
Findings; The most significant finding is thelipparent obligatory relationship between 
the child^s vocal sound production and actions with the same meanfng in early perform- 
ative seniences. Such sentences are used by the chUd to communicate messages when 
he is showing something to someone, when he is greeting someone, etc. Another finding 
is the spontaneous appearance of sentences with topic-comment construction in the 
child's speech even though parents rarely use this construction. (The construction is not 
characteristic of adult American English.) 
Duration: Pilot study, 1959-1965; present study. 1965'Continuing. 
Cooperating grou|>{s): National Institutes of Health. Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare. ^ 

Publications: (I) Journal of Child Psychiairy. 1964. 111(1), 53. (2) Monoi^raphs of the 
Society for Research in Child DevelapmenL 1964, 29(1), 101-114. (3) Jjtn^uage and Speech, 
1964^ 7(2), 107-1 ii. {4) Qttanerly Progress Report of the Research iMhoratory of* 
Electronics. 1966, 81, 181-186,(5) Lingua. 1967, 19(1), 1-59. (6) Foundations of Language. 
1967. 1.^37*65. (7) ReibcK D. A. and Schane, S. A. (Eds.) Modern stmh'es in English. 
Englewood Qiffs, New Jersey: Prentice-HalL Inc., 1969. Pp. 422447. (8) Bar-Adon, A. 
and Leopold, W, F* (Eds.) Chihl langttage: A book of readings. Englewood Oiffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. (9) Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1971, 10(1), 124-135. (10) Qitarterly Progre.^^ Report of the Research 
Laboratory of Electronics. M.LT., 1971, No. 100. (11) Bullowa, M- From communica- 
tion to language. Presented at the International Symposium on Fir^t Languaj;e Acquisition, 
Florence, Italy, 1972 (mimco). (12) Bullowa, M. and Putney, E. A" method for analyzing 
communicative behavior between infant and adult from film. Presented at a meeting of 
International Society for the Study of Behavioral Development, Aon Arbor, Michigan, 
1973 (mimeo). (13) Bullowa^ M. Non*verbal communication in infancy. Presented at 1st 
Cor^ress of the International Association for Semjotic Studies, Milan, 1974 (preprint). 
(14) Gruber, J. S. Correlations between the syntactic constructions of the child and of 
the adult. In C. A. Ferguson and D. Slobin (Eds.), Studies of child language. Holt,, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1973. Pp. 440-445. (15) Bullowa, M* When infant and adult com- 
municate how do they synchronize their behaviors? In A. jCendon et al.^ (Eds.), 
Organization of behavior in face-to-face ittteraction. Mouton, 1975. Pp. 97-129. (16) 
Bullowa, M- et al. Infant vocalization: Cotntmtnicatitm before .speech. In T. R. Williams 
(Ed.X Socialization and conmntnication in primary grottps. Mouton, 1975. Pp. 253-281. 
(17) Bullowa, M. A matrix for langpage. Presented at the 21st Annual Conference of the 
International Linguistic Association, New York City, March 1976 (mimeo). (18) BulJowa, 
M- From communication to language. International Jottmal of PsvcholingtiisticSi (in 
press). (19) Bullowa, M- Infants as conversational partners. In T. F. Myers (Ed.), Ttie 
development of di.^cour.^ and conversation. Edinburgh University Press (in press). 
(20) Bullowa, M. From performative act to performative utterance. In S. K. Ghosh (Ed.), 
Biology, language and human bchavJor. University Park Press (in press). 




37*AA*15 THE HARVARD PRESCHOOL PROJECT 



lnv«stifiitor(s): Burton White, Ph.O., Oirector; Jean Watts, Ph.O., Co^irector; 
and Barbara Kaban, The Harvard Preschool Project, Laboratory of Human 

Development, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 418 Larsen- HaU, 
Appian Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts 0213S, 

Purpose: To trace the development of educability and competence in children during the 
first 6 years of life, and simultaneously to trace the role of experience in such 
development. 

Subjects: Presently, 32 normal children, ages 12 to 32 months, of both sexes, half of 
whom were selected because they exhibited potentials to develop high degrees of general 
competence during the second and third years of life; while the other children seemed 
likely to develop a considerably lower level of competence^ 

Methods: The work in progress constitutes a longitudinal natural experiment, Oata 
are Collected by home observation and testing of the children on the average of 2 hours 
per week- One observational technique consists of tape recordings in which the observer 
describes the child's activities. The data are then coded onto forms using instruments 
developed for the project. Another technique involves a checklist record of behavior. 
Tests of language and cognitive development are administered regular^. Factors, in- 
cluding stream of experience, the child's competencies, and salient environmental 
\ influences, are measured. 

Findings: Analysis of preliminary data indicates that the observation instruments 
are monitoring the development of competence in promising ways. Further indications of 
how childrearing practices influence the process are becoming clear, The_mother_ or. 
substitute, usually jhrough itidirect action, is seen as the m^or environmental influence 
on the development of competence, A longitudinal experiment has been initiated, (Also 
see Research Relating to Children* Bulletin 22. May-Oecembcr 1967, Study 22-OA-3, 
p. 16,) 

Dantion: September 1965-continuing« 

Cooperating group(s); (1) U, S. Office of Economic^Qpportunity, (2) Carnegie Corporation, 
New York. (3) Head Start, Office of Child Oevetopment, Office of Human Development, 
U« S, Oepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



37*AA-16 LEARNING OF INCENTIVE VALUE IN CHILOREN 

lnvestig|itor(s): Jum C, Nunnally, Ph,0,, Professor, Oepartment of Psychology, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee 37203* 

Purpose: To study the learning of incentive value in children through the use of reward 
conditioning. 

Subjects; Elementary school children, ages 7 to II, 

MetLTds: Neutral objects (usually nonsense syllables) are associated with receipt of 
reward, nonreward, and loss of reward in various types of research designs. The amounts 
and kinds of condition reward value are measured in relation to verbal evaluation, 
reward expectancy, choice behavior, and measures of selective attentioa 
Flnding^t Various consistent effects have been found on the dependent measures, and 
the research paradigms have been able to differenttate many treatment conditions con- 
cerned with secondary rewards, 
I^ntion: 1963<contlnuing. 

Coopentlng {roup(s}; Office of Education, U« S, Oepartment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 
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Publications: (1) Rileigh, K. K. and Nunnally, J. C. A new measure of semantic appraisal 
for studies of secondary rewards. Psychonomic Science, 1970, 18, 203-205. (2) Wilson^ 
W. and Nunnally, J. C. A naturalistic investigation of acquired meaning in children. 

Psychonomic Sciemv. 1971, 23, 149-150. 



37-AA-17 CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 

Iiivestie&tor(s): Rudolf Ekstein, Ph.D., Director, Childhood Psychosis Project; Seymour 
W. Friedman, M.D., Director^ Clinical Services; Peter Landies, M.D., Staff Psychiatrist; 
Beatrice M. Cooper, M.A., Senior Research Social Worker, and Joel Liebowitz, Ph.D., 
Clinical Research Psychologist, Reiss-Davis Study Center, 9760 West Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California 90035. _ _ 

Purpose: To develop better diagnostic and treatment methods for cjtiildhood psychosis; 
and to investigate psychoanalytic methods of treatment, the use of support systems, and 
work with parents, collaborating agencies, schools, and hospitals. 
Subjects: 10 children, ages S to 20. 

Mediods: Data were gathered through tape recordings of psychotherapy sessions, 
therapists* summaries of sessions, and repeated psychological tests. The . use of distance 
as a psychological mechanism will be investigated. (See Researcli Relating to Children. 
Bulletin 18. March-December 1964, Study 18-L-36, p. 58; and Bulletin 20, October 
^ J965-May 1966, Study 20-IA-l, p. 72.) 
Dunitiott: 1957-continuing. 

PubUcalions: (1) Children of time and space, of action and impulse. New York: 
Applet on -Century-Crofts, 1966. (2) Vte challenge: Despair and hope in the conquest of 
inner space. New York; Brunner/Mazel, 1971. (3) Ekstein, R. and Friedmaii, S. W^ Do 
you have faith that Til make it? Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 1971, 8(2). (4) Rubin, K. 
The flawed hammer. Reiss-Davis Clinic Btdletin* 1971, 8(2). (5) Cboper, B. The flawed 
triangle. Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin^ 1911 ^ 8(2). (6) Liebowitz, J* M. Transformation of 
the flaw — Re-evaluation via psychological testing. Rek\'Oa\*i.s Clinic Bttlletin^ ^\91\t 
8(2). (7) Ekstein, R. and Wax, D. Fusion and diffusion of memory and perception in child- 
hood psychosis in relation to psychotherapeutic innovations. Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 
1972, 9(2). (8) Ekstein, R.; Friedman, S.; and Caruth, E. The psychoanalytic treatment of 
childhood schizophrenia. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Manual of child psychopathology. New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1971 Pp. 1035-1057. 



37-AA-18 A SURVEY OF THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Iiivestig«tor(s); Judith Cook, M.B., B.Chem., Lecturer; Douglas Altman, B.So., Lecturer; 
W. W. Holland, M.D., F.F.C.M., Professor; and S. G. Topp, B.Sc, Dip.Stat., Lecturer, 
Department of Clinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine, School of Medicine, St. 
Thomases Hospital, London, S.EJ, England; and A. Elliott, M.P., D.P.H., County M&dical 
OfHcer, Kent County Council, Kent, England. 

Purpose: To examine the dietary intake of school children and investigate its relation- 
ship to health and socioeconomic factors; and to explore the extent and nature of poor 
nutrition. 

Subrjccts: 1,017 children, born between I9S3 and 195S or between 19S8 and 1960, 
residing in and attending Local Authority schools in four areas in Kent, England. The 
sample was stratified by social class, family size, and weight. Higher sampling fractions 
were taken for children from fout^ groups: children (1) from larger families, (2) from 
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lower social classes, (3) with no fathers, and (4) with ]ow weights; in order to have 
adequate numbers of subjects in those groups suspected of having the greatest likeli- 
hood of deftciency^ 

Methods: Field work for each child, conducted between September 1968 and March 
1970, was comprised of a weighted diet record, a socioeconomic questionnaire, and a 
medical examination. The weighted diet record was kept for 1 week and was closely 
supervised by a trained field worker. The same field worker administered the socio- 
economic questionnaire which elicited information on family structure* father's occupa- 
tion» mother*s education and working status, the' child*s health history and eating pattern* 
and the parents* heights. The medical examination* carried out by one of two medical 
officers, included a clinical assessment of the nutritional status of the child; measure- 
ments of height* weight* triceps and subscapular skinfold thickness* arm circumference* 
and peak expiratory flow rate. The medical examination also noted clinical evidence of 
vitamin deficiency. 
Duratiom 1968-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): Department of Health and Social Security. 
Publications; (t) Cook« J. etaL A survey of the nutritional status of school children. 
Relation between nutrient intake and socioeconomic factors. British Journal of Prevemive 
Social Medkine, 1973, 27, 91-99. (2) Topp, S. G.; Cook* J.; and Elliot* A. Measurement 
of nutritional intake among school children. British Journal of Preventive Social Medicine, 
1972. 26, 106. 
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37-AA 1 9 RESEARbH AND GUIDANCE UVBORATORY SUPERIOR STUOeNT PROJECT 

Inve$tigttor<s}: Marshall P. Sanborn, Ph.D., Director; and Charles Pulvino* Ph.D.* 
Associate Director, Research and Guidance Laboratory* University of Wisconsin, 1025 
West Johnson, Madison* Wisconsin 53706. 

Purpose; To develop and demonstrate procedures for the identification and description 
of multipotential and promising youth; to study the guidance and educational development 
of human potential; and to serve as a demonstration and development center for counseling, 
guklance* and planning activities for all cooperating high schools. 
— SubJectsrThis iG"ia longitudinal sample now niiinberihg 3*700 males and females^ ag^ 
14 to 30, from 90 Wisconsin school systems* whose average mental test scores are in the 
upper three to five percent of students in their age range and grade in school. Subjects 
are selected using criteria designed to identify multipotential youth in grade 9, These 
criteria include aspects of the student's vocabulary* spoken and written communication, 
reading background^ range of interests, school performance* creativity* and learning 
behavior. 

Methods: Subjects visit the laboratory facilities for 1 day at least once during their 
period of high school attendance. Arranged activities include testing and evaluation* 
analysis of written and oral performances* visits to classes and laboratories^ and con* 
ferences with university staff members in any area of interest.^ These activities arc 
designed to (1) broaden students* horizons with respect to educational and vocational 
opportunities* (2) develop realistic self-concepts about their own strengths and interew^ 
(3) foster plans for suhable educational programs* (4) discover methods for overcoming 
limitations* (5) encourage development of personal and academic strengths* and (6) provide 
counsel on matters that may influence ^ the individual student*s fullest development, 
Findings are interpreted and implications^ are considered with the student in individual 
counseling sessions. Laboratory staff teams (!) visit students* schools and hold confer- 
ences with the parents of each participating child to inform parents about characteristics 
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of their children which they may not know; (2) stimulate action of parents to meet their 
child's developmental needs; (3) facilitate communication between the parents, school 
and student; and (4) discover points of view and other parental characteristics which affect 
the student's development. A written report regarding each individual student is sent to 
his or her school containing information about the student's performance, interests, and 
needs, as well as suggestions the school could implement to provide desired educational 
or personal experiences. Inservice training sessions are held to discuss specific 
students, suggestions to the school, and general principles for guidance and education 
for superior students. Objectives of these training sessions are (1) stimulation of and 
assistance with the processes of identification of superior students; (2) encouragement 
and assistance in making special provision for the development of superior students, 
and stimulation to do so for other students; (3) provision of information about educational 
and vocational requirements and opportunities particularly applicable to superior 
students; (4) encouragement of innovation and experimentation in school procedures for 
superior students as well as for other students; and (5) demonstration, of appropriate 
guidance services for high scbool students. Although there are difficulties in obtaining 
adequate control groups, some research studies have been done comparing laboratory 
participants with other students matched on academic, familial, school, and community 
variables. In addition^ comparisons of the effectiveness of two or more procedures for 
accomplishing a particular guidance goal have been made in other laboratory research 
studies. 

Fintfiiiis: The Research and Guidance Laboratory is a cooperative effort which 'has 
maintained direct, personal, longitudinal, and functional ^relationships between the Uni* 
versit^ of Wisconsin and 3^700 top students, their parents, and their teachers throughout 
Wisconsin. (See Research Relating fa Children, Bulletin 22, May-December 1967, 
Study t2*QA*U P* 83.) More than 97 percent of alt^student participants who have graduated 
from high school have enrolled in higher education programs. Many ha^ gone on to 
graduate and professional study. As a group, these young people have established a very 
outstanding record in college. 

Duration; I957*continuing. \ 
CooperattnS croup(9); (1) Office of Education, Education Division, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) 90 cooperating school systems in Wisconsin^ , 
PubHcAtfons; (1) Sanborn, and Niemiec, C J. Identifying values of superior high 
school students. School Counselor, March 1971. (2) Bradley, R. W, and Sanborn, M. P. 
Ordinal position of high school students identified by their teachers as superior, Journal 
oj Kiliiiatkynal Psychology, 1969. 60(1), 4145. (3) Mowscsian, R.; Heath, R.G.: and 
Rothney, J. W, M. Superior students' occupational preferences and their fathers' occupa* 
tions. Personnel ami GuUlancv JonmaL November I96(i,.(4) Refer to Eihicailon Index for 
other publications related to this project, ^ 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



General 



37-BA-1 THE EFFECT OF INFANT STRESS ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Invcstisitor<s): John W. M. Whiting, Ph.D., Professor^ Department of Anthropology^ 
William James Hall 420, Harvard University, Cambridge, ^Massachusetts 02138; and 
Thomas K. Landauer^ Ph.D., Research Fellow^ Bell Laboratories, 600 Mountain Avenue^ 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 07974. ' 
Purpost; to (!etermine the effect of the age at which a child is vaccinated on the rate 
of his physical and mental growth. 

Subjects: Approximately 1,000 children, ages 3 to 9, in a Kikuyu village in Kenya. 
Mediods: This was an experimental study in which subjects were randomly assigned ^ 
to groups differing by age of vaccination. The height, weight, and head circumference 
were taken of all subjects bom between 1964 and 1973 during the summers of 1968, 
1970, and 1973. A battery of cognitive tests was given to the children who were over 5 
years of age in 1973^ Detailed background and- demographic data^ were also . taken. _ 
Fiiidingt: Tentative support has been, found for the hypothesis that infant stress (in the 
form of vaccinations) enhances physical and cognitive development* 
Duration: 1968-1976. 

Cooperating group<s): Child Development Research Unit, University of Nairobi, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 



37*BA-2 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Invcstlgatoris}: S. N. Wolkind, M.D., M^R.C.Psych., Senior Lecturer, and F- Hall, 
PhX>., Research Fellow, The London Hospital Medical Coltege^'^Tunier Street, London 
E.l, England. 

Purpose; To study longitudinally the development of children* 

'Sol^ects: 220 British bom primiparous women from an inner city area in London. 
Three samples wilt be studied: a randomly selected group, an unmarried group, and a 
group with a high prevalence of factors which would be expected to lead to difficulties 
in mothering. 

Methods; Atl the mothers are seen in late pregnancy and at intervals following child* 
birth. Standardized interviews are given which cover factors including mother^s mental 
state, marital relationship, child care, kin contacts, and vthe baby's temperamental 
characteristics. Eighty of the families will be seen more intensively. The babies will be 
tested when they are 7 days old with the Brazelton Neonatal Developmental Test> and 
ethiologtcal observations wil) be carried out short^ after the interview in the home, 
Fathers will be interviewed when the baby is 14 months old. 
Durttkm; January 1974-December 1979. 
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NATIONAL CKtLO DEVELOPMENT STUDY 
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Invcstigator(s): National Children's Bureau, 8 Waktey Street, Islington. London. 
England EClV 7QE. Address correspondence to: Gillian Pugh, Senior Information Ofllccr, 
National Children's Bureau. 

Purpose: To investigate the effects of factors in the prenatal period and during labor 
that might have a bearing upon the early death or abnormality of the baby; and to carry 
out follow-up studies on these children at ages 7, 1 1, and 16. 

Subjects: The initial sample was comprised of 17^518 births: all babies bom in 
England, Scotland, and Wales during the week of March 3 to 9, 1958. The second sample, 
for the first follow-up in 1964, was comprised of 14,848 children (92 percent of those in 
the perinatal study) and an additional 646 children with no perinatal information. The 
third sample for the second follow-up (1969) was comprised of 15,389 children wjho had 
been traced from the second follow-up study. 

Methods: For each of the births, a questionnaire was completed by the midwife in 
attendance at delivery, with reference to all available records and after an interview 
with the mother. The topics covered included social and family background, details of 
past obstetrics history, antenatal care and abnormalities during pregnancy, leiigth and 
abnormalities of labor, analgesia and anesthesia, and the sex, weight, progress, manage- 
mentt and outcome of the infant. In the case of stillbirth and neonatal death, this in- 
formation was supplemented with a clinical summary by the midwife and medical 
attendants. In the follow-up, the target sample was widened to include all children alive 
in England, Scotland, and Wales and born in the week of March 3-9, 1958. The informa- 
tion-gathered on the children in the first follow-up study was gathered from the schools, 
a parental interview, and. a. medical exam.. For each, child, the schools completed an 
Educational Assessment Schedule, which asked for information about the school and its 
organization, the relationship between the school and the parents, and the teachers^ 
assessment of the child's abilities, attainments, and behavior. Teachers completed a 
Bristol Social Adjustment Guide to provide a picture of the child's behavior in the school 
setting. The children completed the Southgate Reading Test, a copying designs test, 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test, and a problem arithmetic test. Mothers were interviewed 
at home by health visitors, during the course of which schedules were completed providing 
information on the size of the family; the parental situation; the father's occupation and 
education; the mother's work; the type of accommodation, tenure and number of rooms; 
household facilities; separations from the mother; preschool experiences, periods in 
care; attendance at infant welfare clinics; hospital admissions; clinic attendance; and 
other details of medical history, reports of behavior, physical coordination, and adjust- 
ment to school. Local authority doctors supervised a medical examination, which included 
measurements of height, weight, and head circumference; tests and clinical assessments 
of motor coordination and laterality, and a full clinical examination. In the second follow- 
up (when children were age 11), information was collected from the same sources as at 
age 7. Tests included a reading comprehension test and a mathematics test constructed 
for the study, a {general ability test which had been developed for the study, and 
a copying designs test. Additionally, each child^ completed a short, pupil question- 
naire which sought information about his interests in and out of school ai:d his edu- 
cational aspirations. Finally, the student wrote about what he thought his life would 
be like at age 25. The medical examination included the provision of ratings of pubertal 
development. The parental interview covered much the same areas as at age 7 with 
additional questions about the mother^s employment, her satisfaction with neighborhood 
play amenities and her housings and any fmancial hardship suffered by 'the family. 
During the third follow-up (1974) when the children were 16, local authority doctors 
carried out medical examinations on each child, every parent was interviewed, an 
educational questionnaire was completed by the school, and individual questionnaires 
and tests of mathematics and reading were completed by each child* 
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Diintion: I9S8-I977. 

Cooperating groiip<s)r (I) National Birthday Trust Fund (2) Department of Health and 
Social Security* (3) Department of Education and Science. (4) Social Science Research 
Council. 

Publications; (1) Davie, R.; Butler, N.; and Goldstein, H. From birth to seven. 
Longman, 1972. (2) Pringle, M. L. K.; Butler, N, R.; and Davie, R. 11,000 seven- 
year-olds, Longman, 1966. 



37-BA 4 DEVELOPMENTAL RECORDS PROJECT 

Inve$tlgator<s): National Children's Bureau, 8 Wakley Street, Islington, London, England 
EC!V 7QE. Address correspondence to: Gillian Hugh, Senior Information Officer, 
National Children's Bureau. 

Purpose: To develop a comprehensive record keeping system for children between 
birth and early adolescence; and to construct, where possible, an observational frame- 
work for recording development. 

Methods: A developmental guide is being constructed that will provide'~an observational 
framework, and will also provide (1) an objective means through a system of carefully 
guided observations for indicating in functional terms how children are developing; (2) 
indication of progress over a period of months or years; (3) Insight into developmental 
delay and to reveal areas of special need; (4) information that will form a basis for 
planning and executing measures to meet the need of individual children both within the 
unit and/or by referral to outside agencies; and (S) a long-term record of development. 
These developmental records may be used by those in a caring or teaching rote, but 
who do not necessarily have any special qualifications in the field of child development. 
The guide is not intended to be used as a test; no quantitative measures will be obtained 
from it. It has been derived using criterion-referenced principles, the criteria being 
stages of development obtained from existing knowledge on child development. The first 
stage of the development guide covers the years from birth to S and is organized in five 
sections: physical development, adaptive development, communication, self-help, and 
behavior. In each section the basic stages of development are set out in short simple 
statements that serve as a checklist. A pilot version has been tried out with 200 London 
children by nursery school workers, teachers, and mothers, and a limited number of a 
revised experimental version is now available to researchers. Work is currently, in 
progress on a Development Guide for the S to 9 age range. This guide includes sections 
. on general information, social and emotional behavior, movement and physical skills, 
intellectual skills, and language development. 
Duration: 1972-1977. 



Physical 



37-CA-1 NEUROVESTIBULAR INVESTIGATtON OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 

Investlgiitor<s): Lydia Eviatar. M.D., Pediatric Neurologist, Bronx Lebanon Hospital 
Center/1650 Grand Concourse, Bronx, New York 10457. 

Purpose: To evaluate the development of vestibular function and orienting mechanisms 
in infants and child, en: and to evaluate problems of diz^ness^ vertigo^ and incoordination 
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Subjects; 200 infants followed longitudinally from birth to 5 years. 
Methods: This is a cross^sectjonal study of problems related to vestibular dysfunction 
(e.g., vertigo imbalance). Fifty normal, fulhterm. adequate for gestattonpt age babies 
will be compared to high risk* premature, small for gestational age or laige for gesta* 
tional age babies whose vestibular function may be delayed*. The control infants will 
also be compared to babies born with neurological complications. Data will be collected 
on periodical neurological and developmental evaluations and etectronystagmographic 
recording of vestibular responses to rotation, caloric stimulation, and optokinetic. 
Findings: There is delayed appearance of vestibular responses in prematures and 
small for gestational age babies. Premature infants catch up developmentaiiy much 
later than small for gestational age infants, and ENG (elect ronystagmography) responses 
are delayed Speech delay is seen in many. 
DurAlion: May 1972<May 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 

Publications: (1) Eviatar, L.; Eviatar, A.; and Naray, |. Maturation of vestibular 
responses in infants. Developmemal Medicine and Child fifeurolog}\ November 1972, 
16(4). 435-446. (2) Eviatar, L. Vertigo in childhood. Comments on pathogenesis and 
management. Based on experiences with 24 such cases. Ctinical Pediairtcs* 1974, 
13(1 1), 940-941. 



37-CA-2 A PROSPECTIVE STUDY OF SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH IN 
AMERICAN GIRLS 

Invcstiga1or<s): Leona Zacharias, Ph.D., Associate Biologist in Surgery, Vincent 
Memorial Hospital, Fruit Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02M4. 

Purpose; To study adolescent growth and the onset of reproductive capability, by 
analyzing and interpreting longitudinal data on growth (from ages 5 to 19), and the develop* 
ment of menstrual regularity as a possible indicator of fertility. 

Subjects: Approximately 800 girls attending the public schools of Newton, Massachusetts 
were studied prospectively from age 5 or 6 through age IS or 19. 

Methods: Height and weight m^surcments were taken on the girls every 6 months 
between the ages of 5 and 8, and every month between the ages of 8 and 19. Detailed 
records were kept of the data and character (related to duration, amount of How, presence 
of discomfort, pain, and other menstrual phenomena) of each glrPs first 20 periods. 
The growth measurements will be statistically treated by nonlinear least -squares 
regression techniques, and gro^vth data of each giri will be fitted to several mathematical 
models (modified sigmoid, exponential, etc.). Menstrual data will be analyzed by standard 
stochastic process methods. This longitudinal data, should allow for characterization 
of physical and sexual development of adolescent American girls in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Findings; There is extreme variability of growth data at specified ages and especially 
in relation to age at menarche. No secular trend in growth during at least the last 35 
years could be found. The most important observation so far is tha,t, although it Is 
widely held that the adolescent growth spUrt is an invariant phenomenon of human growth, 
no adolescent spurt can be detected for a significant and substantial number of the girls 
in the population, in spite of the use of sophisticated analytical techniques. 
Dur*tlonri965-1978. 

Coopeniting group(s): Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Department of Nutrition 
and Food Science. 

Publications; Zacharias, L; Rand, W. M.; and Wurtman, R. J. A prospective study of 
sexual development and growth in American girls: The statistics of menarche. Ob* 
sietrical and Gpwcohuicat ''urvew 1976, 31(4). 325-337. 




37-C8-1 SOMATOTYPE, PHENOTYPE, STEREOTYPE, AND BEHAVIOR 



lnv«stig«tof(s): Richard N- Walker, Director of Research, Gesell Institute of Child 

Development, 310 Prospect Street^ New Haven^ Connecticut 06511* 

Purpose; To determine more about the locus of associations between preschoolers* 

physique and behavior by relating early behavior ratings to four methods of evaluating 

physique^ the associations having different susceptibility to stereotypic or organismic 

determination. 

Subjects: A core of 47 boys and 30 girls^ evaluated as preschoolers and followed in 
growth to mid adolescence; and a supplementary sample of 117 boys and 101 girls, 
evaluated as preschoolers only. 

Methods: Physique photographs were made of 29S nursery school children whose 
behavior was rated by their teachers on 12 multi-item scales. Physical growth of 77 of 
these subjects was followed to mid-adolescence. The four methods of evaluating the 
subjects* physiques were (I) evaluation of what the children most obviously looked like 
as preschoolers, in fatness^ mascularity, and thinness as judged by nursery school 
teachers; (2) evaluation of preschool photographs by experts judging phenotypic expression 
of endomorphy^ mesomorphy^ and ectomorphy; (3) somatotype evaluations made by 
Sheldon for the whole growth series of each core sample subject, jemphasiztng near 
mature status; and (4) somatotype forecasts made from preschool data via statistical 
prediction of the variables used to determine somatotype (mature height^ somatotyping 
ponderal index^ trunk index). High physique*behavior correlations Jor the first method, 
relative to the others, would indicate strong influence of stereotyping; low correlations 
would indicate that the teachers were not using physique cues in judging behavior* 
Relatively high correlations for the third and fourth methods would emphasize organismic 
associations and negate stereotyping, since these measures show little similarity to early - 
appearance as judged by teachers. Relatively high correlations for the second method 
would be most consistent with a mixture of sources of association. Correlations among 
the four physique evaluation methods for the core sample (and 61 supplementary 
longitudinal subjects lacking early behavioral data) will be compared and a factor analysis 
run. Relative contribution of each physique approach to prediction of the behavior vari* 
ables, individually and collectively, will be determined by multiple regression analysis 
and canonical correlation, 
Durttion: September i958-June 1976. 

Ccopertting groupCs); National Institute of Nfental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U, S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare* 

Publications: (1) Walker, R« Body build and behavior in youi^ children: K Body 
build and nursery school teachers* ratings. Monographs o/ the Society' for Research in 
Child Developtnent, 1962, 27(3), (2) Walker, R, N- Body build and behavior in young 
children: 11. Body buiH and parents* ratings. Child Deveiojymenu 1963, 34, 1*23, 
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37*C8*2 PHYSICAL FITNESS APPRAISAL OF CALGARY SCHOOL CHILDAEN 

InvestiSator(s)i Donald G, Watts, M,A,, Instructor, Department of Leisure Education 
and Physical Education, Mount Royal College, 482S Richard Road, S,W., Calgary^ 
Alberta, Canada T3E 6K6; and George Kinnear, Ph.D., Faculty of Physical Education, 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

Purpose: To evaluate the current physical fitness level of Calgary public school 
children on selected physical fitness parameters* 

Subjects! 913 boys and 737 girls, ages 5 to 19, selected randomly from grades 1 to 
12 in the Calgary Public School System. 
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Methods: Subjects were tested by six university students who travelled from school to 
school during the; months of May and June 1975. Schools were tested in the following 
order: 15 high schools, 10 Junior high schools^ and 10 elementary schools. The tests 
administered were PWC 170, predicted MUO2 scores, height, weight, grip strength, 
body fat, sit-ups, sit-and^reach Hexibilityt stand-and -reach flexibility, and chest 
raise.^JBody fat measurements taken on the students included subscapular, tricep, 
suprailiac, and umpilicaL 

Findings: On thejPWC 170/kg, Calgary students were above the national median at 
all grades. After gi^de 10, the PWC 170/kg had a sharp decline from a median df 15,21 to 
13.59, and there w^s a sharp increase from a median of 9.44 for grade 1 to a median of 
13.8 for grade 3, the females increased from a median of 5.59 to 1K67 between grades 
I to 4. The female^ decreased sharply after grade 9 from a median of 11.13 to a median 
of 9.40 in grade 11; and then increased sharply 10 11*52 in grade 12. 
DurtUon: May 1975-May 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Department of Physical Education, University of Calgary. 
(2) Department of Advanced Education, STEP Program, Government of Alberta, Edm'onton, 
Alberta, Canada. [ 

PubUcatbiis: Cop(es of the study are available from the Department of Physical 
Education, Calgary School Board, Calgary, Alberta^ Canada. 



37-CB-3 ENERGY INTAK^ AND EXPENDITURE OF OBESE CHILDREN AND 
ADOtESCENTS; 

lnvestigfttor(s> Lillian C. Butler,* Ph.D.^ Associate Professor, Department of Nutrition^ 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742. 

Purpose: To compare eneigy intake and expenditure of obese and normal weight 
control subjects. 

Subjects: 30 obese and 30 control children, ages 9 to 16, matched for age, sex, race, 
and socioeconomic status. 

Methods: Data were collected through 3-day records of the dietary intake and time 
activities records '.^hich were recorded by the interview technique. Data are being 
evaluated by the matched Fischer t-test. 

Findings: Energy intakes of obese and matched controls do not differ, nor does the 
time spent in various activities; Le.^ steep, television watching, moderate physical 
acti\ity, and very active sports. Measurements of actual energy expenditures are 
planned in the future, since intakes do not seem to difTer. * 
Duration: 1974-1978. 

Coopertting group(s): U. S. Department of Agriculture. 



37-CB-4 PRESCHOOL JBESITY AND LEANNESS 

Investigator(s): Ruth L. Huenemanm D«Sc., Professor of Public Health Nutrition, School 
of Public Health, 423 Warren Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720, 
Purpose: To identify the chief Environmental factors associated with the development 
of obesity and, if encountered, extreme leanness; and to determine the ages of onset in 
preschool children. 

Subteet!^: AU infants born in 1 year in Berkeley, California classified as Japanese and 
Negro; and a random sample of 200 Caucasians seleaed from birth certificates on file 
at the Berkeley City Health Department. At 6 months of age, 456 subjects were in the 
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study, and at the sua:essive ages of I, 2, 3, 4, and 6, the sample diminished annually to 
186 children, age 6. 

Methods: Anthropometric measurements (skinfold thickness, body circumferences, 
height, and weight), activity records, dietary records, and data on the mother's beliefs 
and opinions in regard lo child feeding and activity were obtained when subjects were 6 
months, I, 2, 3, 4, and 6 years old. 'ihe relations were determined through muhivariate 
analyses. 

Findincs: Obesity indexes have been developed for successive ages. About 12 percent 
of the sample are obese at age 6. There is a trend among the obese 6-year olds to have 
been obese earlier In life, particularly between ages I and 2. Breast feeding did not 
protect the 6-year olds from obesity and neither did the time of introduction of solid 
foods into the baby*s diet (whether 2 weeks or 16 weeks). 
Duration: January 1970-Deccmber 1978. 

Coopeiating group(s): (I) Maternal ^nd Child Health Service. (2) Agricultural Experiment 
Station. (3) Ross Laboratories. (4) Gerbers Baby Food. (5) Bureau of Community Health 
Services, Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Publications: (1) Huenemann, Ruth L. Environmental factors associated with preschool 
obesity Parts I and IL Jourm! of American Dietetic Association. 1974, 64<5). (2) 
Crawford, Patricia B. et ai An obesity index for six-month-old children. American 
Journai of Ciinicaf Nutrition. 1974, 27, 706-71 1. 



37-CC-1 VISUAL ASYMMETRteS IN FOVEAL RECOGNITION 

lnvestigator(s); M. Joseph Schalter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psycho* 
logy, University of Wisconsin^ Charter at Johnson Streets, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 
Purpose; To distinguish visual asymmetries in fovea! recognition in prereadtng and 
reading children. 

Subjects: 112 subjects: preschool, tst-, 3rd*, and 7th-grade children; and adults. 
Methods: In this investigation, students will match the orientation (vertical or horizontal) 
of a bar that appears randomly within one of 35 circles in a 5 X 7 array. The match will 
be 'made nonverbally by the subject touching one of two marked panels. Stimuli will be 
tachistoscopically presented at individually set times so the subject can achieve a per* 
formance that is correct at the T percent level The chtldren^s results wilt be compared 
to the adults* results on the same test. 

Findings: Preschool children showed no superiority on the left vs. right; third graders 
showed significant top and right superiorities; and two-thirds of the adults showed 
superiority on the left. Asymmetries in recognition still appear among children when 
reporting, and rehearsal factors are controlled, but th^ cannot be easily explained in 
terms of the reading development hypothesis of sequential processing. Other mechanisms 
are considered that may account for the superiorities. 
Duratlom 1975-1977. 

Coo|>erating group(s>; (1) National Institute of Child Heahh and Human Development^ 
National Institutes of Heahh, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. (2) Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
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37*CC*2 CHROMATIC VISION IN INFANCY: OPERANT CONDITIONING 

InvestijaioKs)^ Joseph Schaller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of 
Psychology, University of Wisconsin, Charter at Johnson Streets, Madison, Wisconsin 
53706, 

Purpose; To investigate color vision in infants. 

Subjects; Eight male and female infants, ages K6 to 2.6 months. 

Mediods: This study tested the abifity of an infant, in an operant eye movement 
paradigtn, to abstract the cfiromatic dtmcnsbn from a patterned stimulus as a whole. 
Social, visual, and auditory reinforcement were used to condition the infant to ftxate 
longer on green members of green and white pairs, in a series of patterned stimuli 
that systematically varied and ^differed from each other in intensity. No attempt* was 
made to match intensities^ which ranged over relative values from 200 to K Thus, 
wavelength, and not changing intensity differences, provided the basis for successful 
discrimination. This -researc woukl provide the first successful demonstration of 
chromatic vision in infants that did not have an intensity confound. 
Fimttitgs: A pilot study indicated that infants in the age rang^ tested can make the 
intended discrimination and probably do possess chromatic vision. Green vs. white 
color discrimination is r^iore difficult than green vs. red discriminatbn. Two of the 
subjects discrirninatedt One infant, discriminated red vs. white. 
Duratton: November 19757Mar<^ 1976. ; ' 

Cooperatlpg |roup<$): (1) National Institute of Child .Health and Human Development, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U, S.jDepartment of Health, Educatbn, 
and Welfare. (2) Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundatioji. 
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37<CC<3 COORDINATION OF AUDITORY AND VISUAL ATTENTION IN THE FIRST 
YEAR OF LIFE 

InvcstigntoK^): Harry McGurk, Ph.D., Lecturer; and John MacDonald, M.Sc^ Research 
Fellow, Department of Psychology, University of Surrey, Guilford^ Surrey, England. 
Purpose; To plot the development of coordination and integration between auditory . 
and visual perception, 

Subjects; t20 male and female infants, ages 0 to 12 months* ' . -i. 

Methods: The research design follows a standard habituatton*dishabituat ion paradigm ; 
involving simultaneous presentation of auditory and visual stimuli. Data are analyzed 
for habituation and recovery effects in both modalities, Vp; 
FimtbigS! Provisional analysis of data, indicates that by 6 months of age infants are 
capable of simultaneous processing of auditory and visual information. . 
Durtttom September 1973-November 1976. 

Coopmittnt g^oup<s); United Kingdom Social Science Research Council. ^ . 

PUbUcttions: MdSurk, H, Space perception in earty infancy: Perception within a .'^J 
common auditory^visual space? 5f/f/J0P, November 15, 1974, 186»,649*650, > 



37-CC'4 STIMULUS VARIABLES THAT AFFECT THE CONCORDANCE OF VISUAL AND 
MANIPUUTIVE EXPLORATION IN 6*M0NTH<0Lp INFANTS 

Inves«f«M«)J David R. Pederson, Ph,D„ Associate Professor; and Donna Steele, 
M,A., Department of Psychology^ Social Science Ontrc, University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario, Canada N6A 5CZ ^ ^ 
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Purpose: To determine the eondittons that may affeet the laek of eoneordanee between 
visual and manipulative exploration in 6-^month-old infants. 
Subjects: 40 female and 40 male home raised infants, ages 26 weeks. 
Methods: Infants wilt look less at an object as it becomes familiar. Looking times 
recover with the presentation of a novel object. Recent evidence suggested that it is not 
until the infant is older than S months that this familiarization-novelty effect occurs for 
manipulative exploration. In Experiment 1/infants were familiarized to one object and 
then exposed to a second object that was difTerent in color (visual change) or that was 
different in shape and texture (visual and tactile change), in Experiment 2, the novel 
object difTered either in shape or in texture. Latency and duration measures of looking 
and touching were taken on each trial. 

Findings: During familiarization, infants looked at and manipulated, the object* less^ 
but response latencies did not change with repeated exposure. When the novel object 
presents new visual and tactile cues, both looking and manipulation duration increased 
in response to the novel object. The novel object in the visual change condition elicited 
an increase in looking but not manipulation duration. 
Durttioii: February 1974-May 1976. 
Coopemttog sroup(s): Canada Council. 

Publications: Research Bulletin #363 is available from the Department of Psychology, 
University of Western Ontario. 



37-CC*5 THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PREFERENCE FOR MODIFIED LINEAR 
PERSPECTIVE 

liivestig«tof(s): Margaret A. Hagen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Boston University, 64 Cummington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 0221S. 
Purpose: To investigate when a preferfnee for modified perspective in pictures develops. 
Subjects: IS mate and female nursery school children, ages 3 to S; and IS male and 
fen^ale primary school children, ages 7 to 8. 

Methods: The research involves presenting computer generated pictures of cubes 

and pentagonal solids in varying degrees of perspective convergence under various 

viewing conditions. The subjects are asked to choose which picture is best. 

Findings: fn a previous study by Hagen and Elliot, it was found that adults consistently 

preferred modified perspective. The nursery school children prefer true (conic) 

perspective. 

Dunition: March 1976-June 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) National Institute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service^ U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. (2) Boston University Craduate School Grant. 



37-CC-6 AUDITORY AND DISCRIMINATION IN VERY YOUNG CHILDREN 

Investlg«tor(s): William A. Yost, Ph.D., Associate Professor; and W, Keith Berg, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, lASCP, ASB #36, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 32111. 

Purpose: To define normal and auditory sensitivity and discrimination. 
Subjects: 100 normal children, ages 0 to 6. 
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Methods: Methods in this investigation involve taking the heart rate, brain stem 
auditory evoked potentials, forced choice adaptive psycho*>hysics, and suppression of 
an acoustic startle with a prepulse. Subjects^will serve as their own controls. 
Duration; July 1975-JuIy 1980. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders 
and Stroke, National Institutes of Healthy Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



37*CC*7 PERCEPTUAL FIELDS AND SPATIALLY DISPUCED COMPONENTS OF THE 
MULLER'LYER ILLUSION 

Investlg«tor(s): Gary S. Stern, Ph.D., Professor* Department of Psychology, University 
of Colorado, Denver, Colorado 80216; and Ncfcli H. Carayannis, M.A., Assistant Psycho- 
logist; and Ernest G. Jackson, M.A., Staff Psychologist, Laradon Hall 'Centre for 
Exceptional Children, 5Ist and Lincoln. Denver^ Colorado 80216. 
Purpose: To test perceptual field in preschool children as compared to normal and 
retarded adults using the Muller-Lyer Illusion Figure. 

Subjects: 12 preschool children, ages 4 to 6; 12 normal aduhs, ages 17 to 55; 12 
mentally retarded adults who have mild perceptual problems and an IQ above 60; l2 
mentally retarded adults who have severe perceptual problems and an IQ above 60; and 
12 mentally retarded aduUs with an IQ below 60. 

Methods: Two new features were incorporated into the design of this study: {]) each 
form of the Muller-Lyer was presented separately to the subject a^ opposed to the usual 
Brentano method of presentation which presents both forms together^ and (2) each subject 
was asked to estimate a neutral horizontal line without the illusion components such as 
the fins, in order to determine the amount of discrepancy present between the actual 
objective length of a line and an individual's subjective perception of it. The purpose of 
these features was to reduce the risk of confounding extraneous^ variables. The ftns 
of the Muller-Lyer illusion were progressively displaced from the shafts in order to 
test perceptual fields of preschool children and normal and retarded adults. F-analysis 
was conducted on a repeated measures design of one variable between and two within. 
Mean estimates were computed for each subject, giving a total of 1,980 measures. A 
Cochran C-tcst was performed, t-tests were made, and a Greenhouse Geiser conservative 
F-test was used. 

Findings: it was hypothesized that normal adults, having better perceptual integration 
skills, wouM maintain the illusion longer^ despite spatial displacement of its parts* 
than either preschoolers or retarded aduhs. It was found that the Muller-Lyer illusion 
is not a sensitive tool for studying perceptual fields. However, a very interesting pattern 
of response emerged. Ai the distance of the fins from the shaft Increased, overestimatton 
decreased for the outgoing fin, and the Ingoing ftn form reversed to greater overestimation 
than the former. Such a phenomenon is not easily explained by present perceptual 
theories. It wa.s also found that retarded adults and preschoolers showed more stiscepti* 
bility to the classical Muller-Lyer illusion than u trmal aduhs. 
Duration: April 1975-April 1976. 
Publications; Results are available from the investigators. 
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COS THE EFFECTS OF VARYING SIGNAL TO NOISE RATIO IN DlCHOTlC SPEECH 
PERCEPTION TASKS ON CHILDREN 



InvestiKator(s): Harriet L, Berlin, M,S,, Research Associate; and John K, Cullen, Jr, 
Ph.D-, 'Assistant Professor, Department of Otorhinolaryngology, Kresge Hearing 
Research Laboratory of the South, Louisiana State University Medical Center, Building 
164, 1190 Florida Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana 70119. 

Purp<>s«: To compare the information handling capacity of children to adults; and to 
answer the questions: (1) When the speech signal is degraded in one ear, does the per- 
formance of the other ear improve linearly? (2) Does the information from each ear 
combine additively? and (3) Is there a difference in performance between right and left 
ears? 

Subjects: Four groups of eight children, ages 7, 9, 11^ and 13; $tnd one group of eight 
; adults, 3electiot>. was based on criteria of normal hearing, scores on monaural discrimina- 
/ tioti of stimuli* no history of head trauma, right handedness, and native speakers of 
t American English, 

/ Metbods: Thirty pairs of consonant -vowels were presented dichotJcally through a 
high quality audio system at each signal to noiSe ratio of -I-30* -1-12, -^6. and 0 dB. 
/ Earphones were reversed after this series and the procedure repeated. Four subjects 
; in each group started with channel ] to the right, and four with channel 1 to the left, 
* Findingst Preliminary findings reveal that information trading previously found in adult 
[ , subjects also takes place tn children. However^ the amoum of information handled in-^ 
^ creases as a function of age, 

Duratkwi: January 1976-June 1976. 

Coopcnting £roup<s)! National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



de 1 PATTERNS OF FOOD ll^AKE AND NUTRITIONAL HEALTH OF GtRLS IN 
; . RURAL TENNESSee ' 

ltive5tigator(s): Ozie L, Adams, Ph,D., Health and Nutrition Specialist, Agricultural 
Extension Service^ Tennessee State University^ P, 0. Box 323+ Nashville^ Tennessee 

; ^37203, 

"Purpose: To correlate f<5od choices with nutritional health of girls, ages 9 to 12; and 
''to assess the impact of economic level and ethnic background on their food choices and 
nutritional health. 

Subjects: 120 girls, ages 9i, 60 black and 60 white, representing three rural counties. 
Half of the subjects in each group were selected from low income families ($1,000 per 
capita or less per year), and half were from higher income families ($2,000 per capita 
or more per year). 

Methods: Data being collected include anthropometric, demographic, dietary, bio- 
chemical, clinical, physical performance, and development information. Lifestyle 
food patterns, nutritional knowledge, familial and demographic data will be collected by 
questionnaires. Biochemical and clinical data include collection of blood and urine samples 
for analyses, oral examination of teeth, and physical examinations. 
Duniion: July 197^-Junc 1977, 

Coopentiiig group(s): Meharry Medical College, Department of Biochemistry. 
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ORAL HEALTH FACTORS AND THE EFflECTS OF FLUORIDATED WATER AND 
FLUORIDE- TABLETS ON DENTAL CARIES 



Investifatorts): Elizabeth A. Fanning, B.r>.S.; D.D.S., RR.A.CD.S., F.l.CD., As- 
sociate Professor, Department of Dentistry^ University of Adelaide^ Adelaide^ South 
Australia 5001. 

Purpose; To determine the effects of fluoridated drinking water on the primary dentition. 
Subjects; 10,000 three- to ftve-year-old children attending city and rural kindergartens 
in South Australia. 

Methods; Children have a dental examination twice yearly^ Parents provide information 
on diet, dental home care, fluoride tablet intake^ etc.^ and this information is related to 
dental caries experience of the children. The project was 'initiated in 1970 before 
fluoridation (March 1971) and will terminate in 1977, when all kindergarten children 
would have had prenatal and {yostnatal exposure to fluoridated drinking water. 
Flndincs; Fiflty-ftve percent of the children had never visited a dentist; sweet snacks 
between meals were common; and taking fluoride tablets was associated with better 
health practices. Sixty percent of the subjects had some exposure to fluoride tablets^ 
but only 17 percent had optimal daily dose. Eighty-eight percent of^the children had 
zero decay when fluoride tablets were taken daily, and 4] percent had zero scor^ when 
tablets were r.ot taken. 
Dantion; 1970-1977. 

Coppcnitbts ^oup(s); (1) Australian Dental Association^ South Australia Branchy Inc. 
(2) Kindergarten Union of South Australia. (3) Colgate-Palmolive Pty-Ltd. 
Publications: (1) Australian Dental Journal. 1975, 20, 3942. (2) Australian Dental 
Journal. 1975, 20, 7^. (3) Australian Dental Journal- 1974, 19, 35-38. 



A CEPHALOMETRIC ANALYSIS FOR CHILDREN 
DENTITION ^ I 

Investigntorfs): William F. Vann» Jr., D.D.S., M S., Resident in Pedodontics, School of 
Dentistry, University of North Carolina, Chapel HilL North Carolina 27514.^ 
Purpose: To establish cephalometric norm for the preschool child who exhibits a 
clinically ideal Class 1 dental occlusion and an excellent facial profile;, and to identify 
a population and compile the initial data that wi^&erve as a baseline for a study in the 
growth and development of the orofacial complex^of the child who exhibits.an initial ideal 
Qass I occlusion and an esthetically pleasing profile. . 

Subjects: 32 children^ ages 4 to 5, who met the following criteria: (I), were North Ameri- 
can Caucasians of Northern European ancestry; (2) had a symmetricaf face. and, a straight 
to slightly convex soft tissue profile; (3) had a full complement of nonmobile primary 
teeth, and no evidence of eruption of any of the first permanent molars into (he oral 
cavity; (4) exhibited no active cartes dinicalty; (Si exhibited a Class t primary cuspid 
relationship and a Cbss I second primary molar relationship; (6) did not exhibit anterior 
maxillary or mandibular incisor crowding; <7) did not exhibijE anterior or posterior 
crossbite; and (S) had an overjet in the range of 1^ to 4.0 millimeters, and an overbite 
in the range of 1.0 to 3^5 millimeters. 

Methods; Each participating chiid was given a prophylaxis prior to a thorough oral' 
examination. Intraoral alginate impressions were taken and study models were fabricated 
utilizing white castone. An APF topical fluoride treatment was perfonhed^ Panorex and 
left lateral cephalometric radiographs were taken on each subjects The paAorex radio- 
graphs, w^rejobtained with an S.S. white. PanoiTexjmacMne^ and Ahe.^^ were^ 
used as an adjunct to oral examination. Soft tissue enhancement was obtained using an 
aluminum wedge filter attached to the collimeten Patients were positioned so that target, 
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tnidsaggital head distance was standardized at 5 feet and film midsaggital hea<| distance 
was standardized at ]] centimeters. Ear rods were stabilized in position on each subject 
relative to the central ray. so that ear rods were superimposed on each lateral cephalo- 
metric radiograph. A nasion rest wf^s used to facilitate maintenance of a study head 
position for each subject. ^Profile and full face photographs were made for each partici- 
pant. Alt photQgtaphs wert^ taken «vith the use of a ceiling mounted head positioner and 
a Nikon 85 mm Jens and camera which were fixed and standardized for nim*target 
position. Head positioner and camera heights were fixed to insure complete standardiza- 
tion of at] photographs. A vertically adjustable chair was used to position participants 
properly with respect to the fixed head positioner and the fixed camera. All lateral 
headplate radiographs were traced on orthodontic matte tracing paper. Each landmark 
for every tracing was identified by the investigator with the assistance of a collaborating 
orthodontist experienced in head and neck anatomy and cephalometric analysis. When 
these two investigators could not identify or agree on the location of a given landmark, 
additional expertise was sought^ or a new film was taken for that patient. The cephalo- 
metric analysis was used for this investigation-and included 12 anatomical landmarks^ 
15 planes, and 18 angular relationships. 
Duration: September 1975-July 1976. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF INHIBITORY CONTROL IN CHILDREN 

lnvestig9tor{s): 3ohn A. Stern^ Ph.D.» Professor, Behavior Research Lab, Washington 
University, 1420 Grattan Street. St. Louis. Missouri 63104. 

Purpose: To evaluate the motor overflow or associated movement phenomenon 
as a function of age; and to investigate this phenomenon's relationship to central 
nervous system functioning in the child. 

Subjects: Approximately 160 healthy, normal hoys and girls, ages 6 to 13. The childreri 
are black or white from low to middle class families. A group of approximately 40 
subjects were the children of chemically dependent patients. 

Methods: The design of this study is one of evaluating developmental trends. These 
studies arc attempts to develop normative data for normal children. Data are being 
collected in the public school system. A good deal of new equipment was developed for 
both the measurement and evaluation of motor overflow. Electronic dynamometers and 
special reaction time equipment have been devised permitting direct tape recording of 
data which are then analyzed through newty developed programs for the PDP-11 com- 
puter that analyzes motor overflow and reaction time in real time^. 
Findings: Initial findings indicate that inhibitojy control develops as a function of age 
in an essentially linear fashion. However, this development appears to be asymmetrical 
with greater inhibitory control for the right hand than the left in nght*handed subjects. 
The sample of left-handed subjects is too small for evaluation of any asymmetrical 
development. 

Duration: September 1973-continuing. 

Cooperating eroup(s): (I) St. Louis Public School System. (2) Malcolm Bliss Mental 
Health Center. 

Publications; (I) Stern, J. A. et ah Toward a more refined analysis of the "overflow'' 
or "associated movement'* phenomenon. In D. V. Siva Sankar (Ed.), Mental health in 
children. V/II (in press. 1975). (2) Heiman, M. L. The development of^inhibitory con- 
trols: A study using dynamometer and reaction time tasks in 8, 10^ and 12 year olds. 
(An honors thesis, Washington University, June 1975.) ^ 
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37-CG-2 DEVELOPMENT OF SENSITIVITY TO INFORMATION FOR IMPENDING 
COLLISION 

Invcstigator<s): Albert Vonas, PK.D., Associate Professor, Institute of Child Develop- 
ment, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 

Purpose: To study the development of sensitivity to informatioa for impending collision; 
and to test the hypothesis that postural changes of infants in response to an approaching 
object are of an orienting rather than a defensive nature. 

Subjects: 100 infants tn three age ranges: 25 one* to two-month-old infants (13 males 
and 12 females); 51 four- to six-month-old infants (26 males and 25 females); and 24 
eight- to ninc-month-old infants (eight males and 16 females). Alt subjects .were 
Caucasian, home reared, and healthy. 

Methods: Stimulus displays (collision, noncollision, and nonexpanding patterns) were 
presented to subjects by a shadow-caster, consisting of a concentrated arc lamp behind 
a rear projection screen. An opaque diamond shape served as the occluder. Behavioral 
responses, such as blinking^ arm raising, head withdrawal, and head rotation were 
recorded on videotape. Heart rate was monitored by use of small bipotential electrodes. 
The unique feature of the experiments was the addition of a control condition in which 
a contour rose vertically on the screen without expansion. 

Findings: Results indicate that avoidance of collision is absent in I- to 2-month-old 
infants, begins to emerge in 4- to 6-month olds, and is present in an integrated manner 
in 8- to 9-month olds. 
Duration: June 1973-May 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): (I) National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. (2) Center for Research In Human l^rningf University of 
Minnesota. (3) National Science Foundation. 

Publications: Preprints of the study are available from the investigator. 



37-CG-3 HUMAN MOTOR OEVELOPMENT: BIRTH TO WALKING 

Investfgator<s): Anna M. Doudlah, Ph.D., Research Scientist, Central Wisconsin 
Colony an^ Training School, 317 Knutson Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 53704. 
Purpose: To describe the sequence of motor events from birth to walking in normal 
human infants. 

Subjects: 20 normal girls and boys were filmed monthly from I to IS months. 
Methods:.Movie records were made of the spontaneous motor behavior of the children. 
Each child was filmed monthly in his home over an 18-month period. Only spontaneous 
behavior was filmed; children were never made to perform action patterns they were 
not capable of doing by themselves. After analyzing the films, motor behaviors were listed 
by child and by month and were compressed into A Motor Development Checklist. 
Findings: The sequence is descriptive of the child's motor message and can be used 
as a framework within which motor development of normal and developmen tally dis- 
abled children can be recorded and/or evaluated. 
Duration: 1970*1976. 

Publications: A Motor Development Checklist and an educational videotape depicting 
the motor development sequence in twin boys are available from: Library Information 
Center, Central Wisconsin Colony and Training School. 
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37*CG<4 A COMPARISON OF INDIAN AND CAUCASIAN CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCE 
ON THE PURDUE PERCEPTUAL MOTOR SURVEY 

lnvestigttor(s): Robert P> Gelbart, Ed.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Division of Special Education, Pepperdlne University^ 4019 Westerly Place^ Suite 105, 
Newport Beach, California 92660. 

Purpose: To acquire initial information on whether children from different ethnic 
backgrounds in rural settings perform differently developmentally in gross and fine 
motor areas and visual motor integration. 

Subjects: 40 Indian and 40 Caucasian children, ages 7 to 12, with an IQ range of 75 to 
US. 

Methods: The investigation involves a comparative design witb both groups of children 
being tested using the Purdue Perceptual Motor Surv^r and the Beery V)sual*Motor 
Integration Test. The children wem matched according to chronological age^ IQ^ length 
of time in school, and selected data from the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 
Wide Range Achievement Test^ and the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test/ Data will 
be statistically treated with t*tests and correlations. 

Fiitdings: Comparattvelyt Indian children perform differentially on both research 
instruments^ and^'there are indications that cultural factors exist that impede advanced 
motoric develQ^ent. 
Duntion: 1975-1976. 

Cooperating group(s): Nye. County Public School District. 



37*CH*1 PROGRAMMED STUTTERING THERAPY FOR CHILDREN 

Inv<stlgitor(s); Bruce P. Ryan, Ph*D.» Research Associate; and Barbara Van Kirk, M.A*^ 
Research Assistant^ Behavioral Sciences Institute, 72 Fern Canyon Road, Carmel^ 
California 93921. 

Purpose; To compare four different programs for producing fluent speech in children 
who stuuer. ^ 
S^ubjccts: 40 gii'ls aitd boys, ages 7 to 17, alt of whom stuuered. 

Methods: During the first year of the research, the children were divided into four 
groups of four subjects per program. Pre*post testing of speech fluency included natural 
speech situations. Subjects, teachers, and pareiits were interviewed. The research was 
carried out in public schools. In the second year, the children were divided into two 
groups of 12 subjects each (eight in each of three school districts) and were assigned to 
one of two programs* Testing and interview procedure^ were similar to the first year. 
Fiitdlnes: All four programs work. Two programs were more efficient than the other 
two. Programmed therapy for children who stutter can be carried out effectively in 
public school settlings. 
Duration: September 1972-completed. 

Cooperating groupfs): (1) Monter^r Peninsula School District. (2) Palo Alto, San Luis 
Obispo, and San Jose School Districts. (3) Bureau of Education for Handicapped, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
PuMicationsi A limited number of copies of a Final Report is available from the Bureau 
of Education for Handicapped, Office of Education. 
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37-CH-2 SPEECH ACQUISITION BY A HEARING CHILD OF DEAF PARENTS 



Investigators): Peyton Todd, Ph.D.* i>cp;irtmcnt of Psychology, University of IVnncsscc, 
8 Avers Hall, Knoxvillc, Tennessee 37916. 

Purpose: To sttidy the process of hmgnngc ;icqtiisition in yotmizer children. 

Subjects; One male. norm;il he;inn^ child of dc;ir mute p;irentx v h'.^ did not heiir ;iny 

speech until 'd^c ^- 

Methodsi By examining this child's speech leiirning process, the eCleets ol" cognitive 
mntunition c;m he sepanitcd from the acquisition ol' the linguistic s>stent. An enormous 
and highly detailed record has hecmmade of hoth the child's sign language and speech. 
This record consists of over 500 hours of audiotape and 100 hours of \ideotape and has 
hecn spread out at intervals owr 3 years and 3 months. Much o\ it has been transeribed. 
specifically noting the context of his utterances. Structural descriptions of his utterances 
will be written on the basis of the contextual information and the investigated dcMclop^ 
mental process, tracing the respective influences of his cognitive maturity an^ his. 
knowledge of sign language upon the counic of his acquisition of speeeh. A eonfounding 
factor in the study is that before the child heard speech, he vviis already using the sign 
langu;igc of the deaf. But to the extent that his sign language inHuences his acquisition 
of speech, this provides an excellent opportunity to stttd> the structure of sign languaj;c 
as it attempts to rcalixx Itself in the auditor)- mode. 
Findinfis: The child tninshitesjitcrally from his native language into speech. 
Durstioni October 1969-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): (I) National Institute of Child Health and Human Development. 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Ser\ice. U. S. Department of Health, 
Edueation, and \Vclfnrc. (2) Grant Foundation. (3) National Science Foundation. 
Publications: Information is available from the investigator. 



37-CH 3 EFFECT OF SPEAKER FAMILIARITY ON CHILDREN'S COMPREHENSION OF 
TIME-COMPRESSED SPEECH 

Investigatorfs): Ellen^Mane Silverman, Ph.D.. Assistant Profession and Andrea 
Thompson. B.S., Griiduate Student, Department of Speech* Marquette University. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53233. 

Purpose To determine whether elementary school children more rcadil> comprehend 
the speech of a familiar speaker than the speech of someone unknown to them. 
Subjects! 30 children, age 8, divided* into two grou|is of 15 (eigt« boys and seven girls). 
The subjects, matched for cbronol^'ical age and IQ. all have normal hearing. 
Methods: A pjissage considered appropriate for S-v-ear olds was taperccorded by 
a speaker known to only one of the two groups. The recording was time-compressed by 
45 percent and was presented to both groups, one subject at a time. The children^ 
comprehension of the material wvls gauged by the percentage of correct responses to 
questions coneerning content of the recording. The comprehension of the pasAiigc bv the 
two groups will be eonip;ired by a t-test for unrelated measurc!s. 
Duration! August 1975'August 1976. 
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37XH-4 ACQUISITION OF THE VOICE DISTINCTION IN ENGLISH* SPANISH* AND 
CANTONESE 



liivestigsitor(s}: Chnrlcs A* Fcrj^u^^on, j^h.D.. Professor, Dcp;irimcnt of Linguistics; . 
and Dorothy A, Himlington, Ph.D., Professor ot Hciiring nnd Spa'ch Sciences, Stanford 
University, Stanford. California 94.K)5. 

Purpose: To study consonant dc\efopmcnt in children in ablation to thae major issues: 
models of phonolog>', language univcrsals, anu individual strategics. 
Subjects; Two girls and two ho^^ (four suhjects per language) in each of tha'c age 
groups: 6 to 8 months. 1.4 to L6 years, and 4.6 years. The 12 suhjects in age Orotip 2 
will be seen twice a month for a year. The 24 suhjects tA Groups I and 3 will each be 
seen once. 

Methods: The in\cstigation experiments arc limited to English. Spanish, and Cantonese 
initial stops. The methods tiscd will include ohscr\ation of spontaneous production, 
word imitation, and word elicitation (i.e., through the use of toys and picture hooks). 
All tape recording m]\ he done in a sound isolation hooth. The data will he phonetically 
transeribt^d: all initial stops will bt: spectro graphically analyzed. Particular attention will 
he given to voice onset time characteristics of the stops. 
Duration: 1968-continuing. 

Cooperating groupfs): National Science Foundation. 

Publications: (I) Ferguson. C. A. Learning to pronounce: The earliest stages of 
phonological development in tlic child. Papon nmi Rvpons on. Child hm^ua^^ OevHop- 
nwm, 1976, II, 1-27. (2) Pafwr presented at the Eighth Child Language RcHcarch, Forum. 
Stanford University. April 1976: Fanvcll, C. B. Some wa\s to learn about rricati\cs. (3) 
Macl^cn. M. A. Permitted complexitj in phonological development: One childN acqui- 
sition of Spanish consonants. Pupei s mid Rvporh on Child Luniimne PnvfopmiW. 1976. 
11.28-60. 
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37-DA 1 IDENTIFYING PRESCHOOL CHILDREN AT RISK 

Inv*^stigator(s): Helen Rcinhcrx. Sc.D. Professor. Director of Research Sequence. 
School of Social Work. Simmons Colkge, 51 Commonwealth A\cnue. Boston. Massachu* 
setts 021 16. 

Purpose: To determine the prc\alcncc of social, emotional, and cognitive and or other 
developmental dysfunctioning among preschool children. 
Subjects; 750 girls and hoys, ages 4 to 5. 

Methods: All children regisJcring for kindei^gancn in 1976 in a large industriaj town 
were screened for language and perceptual motor ahifity. \ision. and hearing. Health 
histories from the prenatal period were secured, and parents furnished developmental 
data as well as hchavioral assessments. Analysis will invoke a search for at risk 
indices in each area and clustering of \ariahlcs. Later \alidation studies will follow. 
Durgtiont July 1975-Novcmber 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mcnjtal_ Health: AlcohoL Drug Ahusc. 
and Mental Health Administration; Puhlic Health Sen ice: U. S. Department of Health,. 
Education, and Welfare* 



37-DA-2 CHtLDREN WITH MINIMAL BRAIN D/SFUNCTION. FRONTAL AND 
TEMPORAL LOBE TYPES 



Investig»tor(s): Roscoe A. Dykman, Ph.D.* Professor and Head, Division of Behavioral 
Seienees; and John E. Peters, M.D., Professor and Head, Division of Chjld-Ado1esc{:nt 
Psyehiatry, University of Arkansas Medieal Center, 4301 West Markham, Little Roek, 
Arkansas 72201. 

Purpose: To explore the possiblility that neurological dysfunetioning of the temporal 
lobes leads to dtfTieulty in learning to read and spell, whereas dysfunetioning of the 
fronial lobes leads to problems with impulse eontrol and sustained attention. 
Subjects: Three groups (20 subject^ each) of hyperactive, learning disabled,^ and normal 
achieving boys, ages IVi to 10. All subjects are of normal intelligence, have normal 
euhural advantage, and are without uncorrected defects of vision or hearing. 
Methods: This project, which follows an animal model developed by Karl Pribram, 
investigates social perception, temperament, and learning approaches in three distinct 
groups of elementary school boys: normal achievers, learning disabled but not hyper- 
active, and hyperactive but not learning disabled. The Wide Range Achievement Test, 
the Wecnsler Intelligence Scale for Children, and the hyperkinesis index derived from 
Conner^s rating scale are used in the selection of subjects. Standardized tests are ad- 
ministered to assess locus of control, introversion-extroversion; neurotictsm, and 
defensivencss. Social and moral development are assessed with Piaget's intentionality 
stories, FlavcKs role-taking task, and Selman^s moral judgment interview. Learning 
behaviors (concept attainment, search strategies, task persistence) arc studied in a self- 
paced visual search task via error 9- latency data. Brain functioning and autonomic 
responsivity during the search tas' le assessed from on-going EEC, heart rate^ and 
skin resistance recordings. 

Findings? Hyperactives scored higher on neuroticism, while learning disabled (LD) 
boys scored higher on defensivencss than normal achievers. More controls assessed 
intentions than did hyperactive and^LD children; as many hyperactives were role-takersr 
as normals, but relatively fewer LD children could take another's perspective. Locus 
of control scores and stage of moral development thus far have- not clearly discriminated 
between groups. The clearest difference between groups has been in effort on the self- 
paced visual search task. Normal achievers hp.ve paced themselves at an average of 
9.0 trials per minute, whereas LD boys average S.O trials; hyperactives, 7.5 trials. 
Duration; AprU 1975-March 1977. 

Cooperating grotip(s)i National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service, U. S- Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare* 



37-DB-1 THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF CONSERVATION, READING READINESS, AND 
INTELLECTUAL MATURITY MEASURES IN FIRST GRADERS 

Investieator(s); Victor Froese, Associate Ptofcssor, Faculty of Education, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada R3T 2N2. t 
Ptirposfi To answer three specific questions: (1) Is there a significant relationship 
between the readiness tests (measures of learning) and conservation ability? (2) Is there 
a significant relationship between the Drawing Test scores (measures of development) 
and conservation ability? and (3) Is the Drawing Test/ conservation relationship greater 
than the readiness test /conservation relationship? 

Stibjectsi 57 children: 30 girls and 27 boys in three first gtade classrooms ^ti one 
metropolitan Winnipeg school. 




M«thods: This study focuses on the implieations that Pia^ctian psyehology has for 
initial reading instruetion. Independent \anahies were measured by the Canadian Readi- 
ness Test and the Goodenoiigh-Harris Dtawtng Test, while the dependent variahlc was 
the Conecpt Assessment Kit - Conservation, Correlational analyses were used. 
Findings: the res;utts indicated that Question 1 was eonfirniL'd hut not Questions 2 and 
3, Conservation ahility is an important indicator of the suhjeet*s entry into the pR'opera- 
tional stage of development. Sinee the child prohahly needs to attain this level of deveJop- 
ment to profit from reading instruetion. and since traditional intclligenee measures do 
not correlate suhstanttally with conservation, conservation measures as ttsed in this 
study may he a promisinj! indicator lor the teacher to hegin reading iitstruetion. 
Duration: January 1975-completcd. 

Cooperating group{s): University of Manitoba Research Board. 
PublJeatiORS! Reprints of the sttidyarc available from the invcs;tigator. 



37-DB-2 A LIFE SPAN ANALYSIS OP RURAL CHILDREN'S MENTAL AND SOCJAL 
DEVELDPMENT 

InvesUgator(s)r Robert H. Poresky, Ph*D./ Assistant Professor, Department of Family 

and Child Development, Kansas State University. Manhattan, Kansas 66506. 

Purpose: To investigate the development of cognitive abilities and social eompctcnee 

in rural chiJdren; to describe famiJy attitudes, demographte eharacteristies, and ehild 

earing patterns of rural families; to analyze the influence of family eharacteristies on 

the development of the ehildren; and to provide information to extension personnel and 

other educators to assist them in developing programs and services. 

Subjects: Over a 5-year period, 120 families with 40 three-year olds. 40 six-year 

olds, and 40 nine-^year olds. Subjects will consist of 20 males and 20 females of each 

age group.' 

M«thods; This is a 3-year longitudinal. eross-seetionaL developmental study of rural 
Kansas ehildren and their families. Data are to be collected by in-home maternal inter- 
views* child assessments, and sc^^ report questionnaires. The interview inejudes demo- 
graphic eharacteristies and indices of satisfaction, community involvement, child care, 
and the quality of the home cn\ironment. The child assessment includes the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test or Wcchslcr intelligence Scale for Childrcn-R subscalcs and 
Piagetian measures. Parental ratings arc used for the child'i! social competence and 
parent behavior. A time-lag analysis may supplement the basic descriptive analysis. 
Duration? July 1974-Junc 1979, 

Cooperating group(s)( (I) Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station (Regional Research 
Project). (2) The states of Illinois* Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 
PuMications: Professional journals and reports upon request from the investigator when 
available. 



37-DB 3 CDRRELATES DP MAKE BELIEVE PLAY 

Investigators): Anita K. F. l.i. Ph.D., Assistant Professor. Department of Educational 

Psyehology, University of Calgary. Calgary. Alberta^ Canada T2N tN4. 

Purpose; To stud> certain cognitive and affcetixe correlates of make-believe play: and 

to determine the effeets of makt-believe play training on ereattve functioning. 

Subjects: 60 preschool children, ages Vh to 6* both sexes, ehoscn from a subsidized 

day eare center. ^ 
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Methods: The rcscnrch design invoKcd two groups: im experimental group, which 
received make-heticvc tniining: and a control group, which was gi\en opportunity for 
free play. Indices of make-helie\e play were obtained through obserxations, Instruments 
inet .dcd Witkin's IV'schooI [Embedded Higurcs Vest, Kagans Matching FaiuiliJir Figures 
Test, a seif-coiKepi scale, an alternate uses test, and an enipiitliy scale. Improvement in 
ea-atnit\ will be determined b\ the uumbei ot nonstandard responses on the alternate 
uses lest. 

Duration: October 1975-July I9?f>. 

Cooperating Rroup(s); Uni\ersiiy Research Orant, Uni\ersity ol" Calgiiry. 



37-DB-4 EFFECTS OF CONTROLLED STIMULATION ON COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE OFFSPRING OF MOTHERS UNDER AGE 16, AND ON MOTHER-CHILD 
BONDING 

Investigator<s); Willis A. Winded. M.O., Professor of Medicine, I.os Angeles County- 
University cf Sonthern California, Pediatric Pa\ilion. Koom CD ID 36A, 1129 North 
State Street. Los Angeles. California 901)33; iind Annabvl lebcr^i. M.D.. Associate 
Clinictil Professor of Pediatrics. I.os Angeles Count; -Uni\crsit\ of Southern California, 
Wonicn^s Hospital Newhorn Service. Room L9I9, 1240 North Mission Rtvid. I.os Angeles, 
California 90033. 

Purpose: To study the effects of controlled stimutition on the cogniii\e dc\elopmem 
of children of mothers under iige 16 and on mother-child bonding. 
Subjects: Control and e.Kperiment(il siimplcs of 20 full-term infants with uncomplicated 
neonatal course and normal pre^mincy. 

Methods: The CKperimental group is \isited monthK hy cither a public health nurse or 
indigenous health aide ^ho presents i\ standard prognim of injant stimulation for a period 
of I year. The control group recphes usual ^^-cll-baby-cHnic care only. At 6 months and 
I year, development is determined by the Bailey method. 
Duration; 1974-1977. 



37-DC-1 FEATURE-POSITIVE AND FEATURE- NEGATIVE DISCRIMINATION IN YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

Investigatorfs): Joseph A. Parsons, l^h.D.. Assistant Professor: and Da\id Harrison. 
Stndent. Dep;irtmeni of l\vcholog>'. Uni\ersit> of New Me.xiro. Albuquerque. New Mexico 
87106. 

Purposer To explore the featurc-positi\e feature -neg5iti\e phenomena in yonng 
children's successive discrimination » arning (iiC. if the S+ has a distiticti\c fcattire, 
learning is improved over the case where t..e has the distincti\e feature). 
Subjects: 40 kinder^rten children, both sexos. divided into two major groups. 
Methods: The children were presented a successi\c discrimination task after a warm-up 
session in which token reinforcers ^^^'Ee e.Kchanged for a toy. Stimuli were on inde.K 
cards and h;id either two common elements (XX) and one dLstinctixe element (0) or 
were atl common (XXX). Location of a response was recorded as well as the occurrence 
or nonoccurrence of a response. The data were .subjected to analysis of variance for 
both successive and simultaneous (location) discrimination ratio.s. 
Findings; While there was no difference in groups on the suca'ssi^c discrimination 
ratio.s, fcatu.e-positive subjects showed the effect b> responding to the distinctive 
elements tnorc often than the featurc-ncgati\t' subjects. 
Duration; Janiiarv 1976-Julv 1976. ^ « 
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37-DC-2 MODALITY EFFECTS IN SENSORY AND SHORT-TERM MEMORY IN 
CHILDREN 



lnvestigator<s): Coralic Dietrich, Ph.D.* Associate Professor, Department of i^syehology, 
University of Wiseonsin, Stevens Point, Wiseonsin 54481. 
I Purpose; To determine modulity effects on sensory and short-term memory in 

t ehildren at three de\elopmental levels and two le\x:ls of reading aehievement. 

V ; - Subjeets! 90 ehildren; 30 in eaeh of three groups: 6- to 7-year otds. 9- to 10-year olds, 

and 18- to 19-year olds. Half of eaeh group will be normal readers; half will he 2 years 
below grade level m reading aehievement. 

Methods: The suhjeets will be presented with a sensory short-term memory task in 
two modalities (\isual and auditory) in a eounterbalanccd order. A 3 (developmental level) 
X 2 (reading level) X 2 (memory systems) X 2 (modalities) mixed anuh'sis of varianee 
with repeated measures on the last two faetors will he used to e\'aluate the results. 
Duration: .July t9V6-July 1977. 



37>DD-1 PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST APPLIED TO JAPANESE CHILDREN 

lnvestigator(s): Satoru Inomata. Lit.D., Professor. Department of Psyehotogy. Shiga 
University. Otsii City, Japan. 

Puvpose: To determine if the Pe;thody Pieture Voeahulary Test (PPVT). translated into 
Japanese, measures intelligenee or adaptation funetion to modern edue;itional institutions 
in Japanese ehildren. 

Subjeets: 41 nursery^ kindergurten^ and elementar\^ .sehool ehildren. ages 2'/> to 7 
years 5 months, in Shiga Prefeeture, Japan. 

Methods; The PPVT, Form B was administered hy dw researeh lellows to ehildren 
individually. In eaeh agp group, test reliability w^s eomputed by the Kuder-Riehardson 
formula, and within eaeh age group, [r.ears and standard de\ Unions were eomputed. 
FFnding!!; It was found that 8-year-old ehildren resoKed almost all 150 prohlems in 
the PPVT. and that the highest limit of the ter.t, for eomputation seores, eoiild not be 
determined. For the age groups 3. 4, 5, 6, and 7, test reliability was found to he 0.94, 
0.96, 0.93, 0.91, and 0,92 respeetively. 
Duration: April 1974-Mareh 1977. 

Publieations: Information is available from the itfvestigator. 



A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OP INTELLIGENCE PATTERNS AND SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 

Investjgator(s)£ Ingvar Johannesson, Professor, Projeet Leader; an<l Agneta Bergsten 
Bruee^ors, Researeh Assoeiate, institute of Edueation, Universitv -of Ltind, Madheke\;\gen 
31, Muriestad, Sw-eden S-54200. 

Purpose: To study the st^ :ture of the Terman Merrill Jntelligenee Test: and to relate 

intelligence faetors to \'ariables in the soeial haekground. 

Subjeets: 163 girls and hoys studied longitudinally frotti ages 3 through II. 

Methods: The Terman Merrill Intelligence T^;st was administered to the ehildren at 

ages 3, 5, 8, and II. Averages v^-ere taken of the results at eaeh age and anah/ed hy 

hierarchical cluster analyses. A diserinitnant analysis \\as carried out on the intelligence 

clusters and social hackgrotind data. 

' 5G 
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Findings: Maoy social variables (such as parents* education and quality of dwelling) 

discriminatecf among intelligence clusteni, while other vartahles (e.g., number of siblings 

and parent situation at home) did not. 

Dumtlon: 1966-compteted. 

Coopenting {■roup(s): Kapollnska Sjukhuset. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF NORMS TOR THE MATCHING FAMILIAR fIGURES 
TEST 

lnvestig«tor{s): Neil Salkind, Ph.D.* Assistant Professor, IXpartmcnt of Psychology, 
University of Kansas, Uiwrenee, Kansas 66045, 

Purpose: To develop norms for the Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFF). 
Subjects: Approximately 7,000 individuals, ages 4 to 14, and some older adults. 
Methods: Approximately 150 rescarcherts who h«vc used the MFF were contacted, and 
asked to participate in a norming project. Each researcher was fo forward all available 
data to the project director, so that he could eventually comhine all data and develop agje 
percentile norms for errors, latencies, and two measures: 1 scor^ (impulsivtty) and 
E score (efficiency), 

Durttion: September 1975-December 1976, 
^ Pubticttions: Final norms arc available from the investigatot 



CLUES TO CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT IN THE PREOPERATIONAL CHILD 

liivestigator{s): Connie Steele, Ed.D.., Assistant Professor; and Elizabeth J, Hrneir, 
Student. Department of Home and Family Life^ College of Home Economics, Texas Tech 
Univeniity, Lubbock; Texas 79406. 

Purpose: To define actual distinctions occurring in a child*^ transitional slate from 
preconccptual to intuiti\c thought through the use of Piagctian based ta^ks. 
Subjects: Nine children: thr^c girls and six bo^^s. ^gcs^^^2 to 5. 1'hc children were 
Selected from the Texas Tech Research Lab and the tubbock Child Development Center. 
The sample groupings were not based on socioeconomic status or ethnicity.. 
Methods: Four Piagctian based tasks were developed and administered to the ..children. 
Each task presentation and child response to spcciric questions were recorded on videos 
tapes. The data vnW he coded and analyzed to determine \C a. hierarchy of sequential 
steps (\\ hen combined with all tasks and all children) will constitute a three*dimcnsional 
decatage. Significant result;; will be determined from individual children's responses 
not only in relation to the other three tasks but also in relatjonJo the other children. 
Findings: Preliminary,, analysis of codings of children's developmental behaviors Jn 
response to specific tasks and questions determines a definite dtstincnpn of preconccptual 
and intuiti\e bcha\iors. as v^qW as behaviors that seem inconsistent and^sporadic. A total 
analysis of the three-dimensional graph may underline possible transitional behaviors 
from preconccptual to intuiti\'c thought in the child^s development. 
Duration: Januar> 1976-Dcccmher 1976. 




37-OE-2 THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPATIAL CONCEPTS IN LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 

Invcstigfttor(s); Ellen Bialystok, Doctoral Student, Department of Applied Psychology, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Edueation, 252 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 



Purpbse: To diseover how ehitdren develop a structure for representing increasingly 
complex dimcntionalizcd spatial relations. ^ 
Subjects: 4S girls and boys, ages 3.2 to 4.1 1. 

Methods: Two principles arc postulated that describe this development and lead to 
predictions about the order in which various spatial relations arc mastered: the Principle 
of InvariancCf which predicts that invariant relations will be learned before variable 
ones: and the Principle of Information* which predicts that relations with fewer features 
will be learned before those with a greater number. Two main predictions of the study 
were (I) vertical relations (over, under) should preissde horizontal relations (in front), 
and (2) internal relations between the parts (top) should precede external relations between 
objects (over). The design of the investigation consisted of presenting four tasks to each 
subject. Four orders of presentation were constructed, so that in no two orders was a 
task preceded or followed by the same task. Subjects were randomly assigned to the four 
orders until each order contained six males and six females. The four tasks presented 
are (1) Object Placements: Subjects were presented with three toy objects (a can a 
bottle, and a block). The experimenter then gave two sets of inslructions. First, place 
an adhesive r**d dot on the top. bottom, front, and back of each object. Then, place a 
small wooden star over* under, in front of, and behind each object. (2) Picture .Selection: 
Two sets of 3 X 5 photographs were taken of the objects. In tht first set. the spatial parts 
(the top, etc.) were indicated in red. In the second set, the wooden star was placed in 
some position (over, ere.) relati^'e to each of the objects. The task required suhjects to 
select the one picture from a group of four that corresponded to the te:itcr*s description. 
(3) Picture Descriptions: Each picture used in the previous task was presented one at *Jt 
time^The subject was required to either tell what part of the object was red (internal 
description) or where that star Vi^as in relation to the object (external relation). (4) 
Memory for Relations; A hox was constructed and painted black on the inside. A 
rectangular hole was cut on one side* and on the opposite side* a peephole was created. 
The interior of the box was illuminated by two smalLlights attached to an electronic 
timer. A set o( pictures was taken which contained the car in the center and three 
small wooden objects, one on each plane around the car. The three planes were vertical* 
lateral* and frontal. A trial consisted of placing one of the pictures in the rectangular 
hole and illuminating the hox for 12 seconds while the subject looked at the picture 
through the peephole. After this* subjects selected the picture they just saw from a 
group of four pictures that contained the correct picture and one picture with an error in 
each of the thrcc'planc^. 

Findings: The r(5^utts ol all four tasks supported the hypothesis that vertical relations 
viotild be learned before hori/oiital ones. This was evident for alt the measures and for 
all the stimuli used. The support for the second hypothesis concerning internal and ex- 
ternal relation': uas more subtle. The predicted ordering wa.s supported* but an interaction 
with the slinmlus ulso occurred. The internal relations for stimuli which possessed 
Intrinsic parts, such us the cur. ^^cre learned before the internal relations for those 
slimuii not po^^essiltg sitch p;in^. It vvas demonstrated, nonetheless, that acquisition of 
the external relations relics on prior mastery* of the corresponding internal relations. 
Duration; September 1974-June 1976. 
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37 CONTROL AND STRUCTURE IN SIMPLE PROBLEM SOLVING 



Invcstie»tor(s): Joseph M. Scandura. Ph.D.. Professor Structural Learning and Educa- 
tional Design, Graduate School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19174. 

Purpose? To determine (I) the mechanisms by whieh a subject retrieves information 
in problem solving; (2) how a ^subject comes to understand problem statements and defines 
underlying problems hefon; attempting to solve them; and (3) when a subject knows two 
or more rules for solving a given problem, why eertain specific rules are chosen. To 
increase understanding of the nature and role in problem solving of control mechanisms, 
which determine how people use their available knowledge (rules); and to ascertain in- 
formation concerning the possibility of devising special training procedures suitable 
for people with particular individual differences. 
Subjects: 80 children, ages 7 and 8 and ages 4 and 

Methods: The research involves a deterministic theory: therefore, these experiments 
arc being run under idealised, memory-free conditions. The finjt step is to determine 
the computational/ analytic adequacy of the proposet first apfyroximation control 
mechanism. Where analysis shows that the first approximjition mechamsm is not adequate, 
parsimonious alternatives will be devised and tested. ThiH procedure will be followed 
witli various age groups to determine if younger children use the same mechanisms that 
the older children use. and if not. when and how these mechanisms develop. 
Duration: May 1975-August 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health and Human Devclopmeitt. 
National Institutes of Health. Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: flanian {yrobhm whwt^: Sytnljem of cometiL iositUthm. ami mlivkkia! 
iUfferencvs with vihuatiomti imphi^tiotn. New York; Academic Pa*ss (in press). ? 



MASTERY MOTIVATION; ITS CONCEPTUALIZATION AND MEASUREMENT 
IN INFANCY 

Investigator(s); J. Yarrow. Ph.D.. Research Psychologist: G. A. Morgan. Ph.D.. 
Research Psj'ch ologist: K. D, Jennings. Ph.D.. Research Wychologisi; J. L. Gaiter. 
Ph.D.^ Research Psychologist: and R. J. Harmon. M. D.. Rcseareh Associate^ Social 
and Behavioral Sciences BHincK National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop^ 
mcnt, National Institutes of Health. Public Health Service. U. S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, Bethesda. Maryland 20014. 

Purpose: To develop, for infants, measures of moti\ation to master the inanimate 
environment; and to investigate the validity and usefulness of these measures bv looking 
at the relationships bctu'een them and several independent measures of infant functioning. 
Subjects: 23 boys and 21 girls, ages 12 to 13 months, from middle class families. 
Methods^ Each infant was observed in three situations: during free pla) itt the laboratory^ 
during a stnictun^d session designed to measure attempts at masterv. and during 
developmental tests which were given at home. Each of the sessions \\as conducted 
independently; i.e. the infant was seen by a different cxpcriincnier-obscrver who had 
no knowledge of his performance in the other sesiiions. In the free play session, the 
infant vvas pn)\ided with a wide \ariety of toys and household objeets, the mother 
was inter\ievved in ilie same room. A 15-minute segment from the middle of the play 
session \\as videotaped and later coded. The basic data consisted of counts ol the number 
of 20-sireon(l inten^its in which speciile t>pes of beha\ior occurred. l!\plorator> be- 
ha\ior w:as distinguished from more cognitiveh mature pla> (e.g,. combining objects. 
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appro}>riatc use of objects, f>roducing effects). The infant's sustained attention to a 
single objeet, persistence at difficult tasks, and attempts to solve problems were also 
coded. In the session developed to measure motivation to master the inanimate environ- 
ment, there were three types of tasks. The first provided opportunities for the infant 
to obtain elear visual and, or auditory feedback through his actions (e.g.. f>ulliag a lever 
produced a click and moving lights). The second task involved probletp solving (e.g., 
reaching around a c^lass barrier to obtain a toy). In the third task, the infant was given 
problems which required the use of emerging spatial relations and fine motor skills 
(e.g., pegs were to be put in holes, and blocks in a bottle). Several measures were 
derived from the tasks: (I) a persii»tenee score (a measure of the time he engaged in 
sustained task-oriented behavior); (2) some measures of the infant's attitude toward 
the task (e.g.. time before involvement in the task, expressions of positive and negative 
behavior): (3) a measure of his interest in exploration (the time spent exploring the task 
materials); and (4) a measure of skill (the number of tasks solved). In a separate session 
at 13 months, the infants weie tested on the Bayley Scales of Infant Development and 
the Uzgiris-Hunt Object Permanence Scale. The Bayley Scales yield indexes of psycho* 
motor development (PDI) and mental development (MDl). To obtain measures of more 
differentiated aspects of infant functioning, four clusters were derived: problem solving, 
perceptual discrimination, language, and practicing spatial relations skills (which in- 
eluded items requirit>g repetition of a skill; e.g., putting cubes in a cup). 
Findings Results indicated fairly h^h consistency across sessions when the tasks 
were similar, but similar measures on very different tasks were not highly related. For 
example, the persistence scores on the three mastery motivation tasks were, only 
modestly interrelated, indicating that types of problems tap different aspects of cognitive- 
motivational functioning. On the other hand, the persistence cluster on the Bayley test 
(Practicing Spati;il Relations Skills) was highly correlated (r = .66) with the persistence 
score on conceptually similar tasks during the mastery motivation session. Infants who 
had not yet acquired the cognitive or fine motor skills required to solve a task did not 
persist at it as much as infants who had these skills, at least jn emergit>g form. Infants 
who had not completely mastered these skills persisted on those tasks which represented 
a challenge, tasks which were neither too easy nor too difftcult for them. Furthermore, 
persistence in mastery motivation tasks was signirieantly correlated with performance 
on the Bayley test (r - .60 with MDl)- Similarly, those who persisted on the Bayley test 
solved more of the mastery tasks (r = .45). Cross-session correlations were especially 
high between similar tasks. For example, persistent practicing of spatial relations skills 
in the mastery motivation session was significantly related to performance on the con- 
ceptually similar Bayley Cluster. Perceptual Discrimination (r = .74). The findings 
from the free play session suggest that the simple assumption of a link between the 
amount of general exploration and cognitive ;ibility is not enough. The amount of time 
the infant spendi» in exploration shows low and inconsistent relationships with cognitive 
ability. However, the quality of exploration shows clear relationships to cognitive develop- 
ment. Significant retationshipK were found between the quality of exploratory play and 
cognitive performance in the other two sessions; i.e.. to the number of problems solved 
in the mastery session and to the Bayley MDl. Touching, mouthing, and banging probably 
extract only a minimal amount of information regarding the properties of objects. 
Behaviors more speeifieally adapted to the particular object (e.g.. combining objects) 
elicit a greater amount of information and feedback. On the whole, these results show 
the intertwining of motivation to master the inanimate environment and cognitive 
functioning. Results indicate that perststenee is not onlv essential for solution of problems 
- - it is also important in perfecting skills. 
Duration; 1974-1977. 

Publications: Symposium presented at the Southeastern Conference on Human Develop- 
ment *ashville, 1976: Yarrow. L. J.; Morgan. G. A.; Jennit>gs, K. 1).; Gaiter, J. L.; and 
Hanton, R. J. Mastery motivation: A eoneept in need of measures. 
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PATTERNS OF PERCEPTUAL CHANGE 



Investigator(s): Alf l„ AnJcrsson. Ph.D.. A.sso(;i:itc I^rolbssor. Department. of Psyehology. 
I.und University* ParaJisgaien 5, S-223 50 Lund* Sweden. 

Purpose: To determine the patterns of pereeptUttl ehange in ehildren, ages 7 to 15, by 
a eross-seetional study of the Rod-and-Frame Test (RKT) and the spiral aftereffeet 
(SAE) teehniqUe. 

Subjeets: 124 girls and 124 boys* ages 7, 9, IK 13, and 15 attending two sehools in the 
same area of the eity of Malm5 in southern Sweden. 

Methods: RFT data on deviations from apparent verticality were obtained using 20 
trials per subjeet. On eaeh trial the starting position of the rod was 20 degrees to the 
right <scen from the subjeet's side), and the starting position of the frame was also 20 
degrees to the right. The SAE teehnique involved the subjeet inspeeting the ecnter of a 
rotating, artthmetie spiral for 43^£%^$^iuiC^d immediately after the inspeetion, projeet- 
ing the aftereffeet of apparent expansion and, or approaeh onto a stationary eirele. As 
soon as the subjeet reported termination of the aftereffeet, the next trial with the rotating 
spiral was started. Basle seor^s were the SAE durations on eaeh of 10 trials. Analyses 
of varianee. ineluding trend analyses, were performed on the eross-seetional RFT 
and SAE seores. 

Finding; RFT deviation decreased with ^ge to reaeh a minimum at age 13. Boys eounter- 
aeted the frame influence, as the RFT trials proeeeded, to a higher extent than girls. 
This sex difference disappeared with age. An inerease in SAE duration*. tound previously 
in 5-year olds, appeared here in 1 1 -year olds, but later in the series of trials rather 
than initially as with tht younger ehildrcn. Relations between RFT ax\d SAE scores were 
found mainly in 7-year olds; i.e., at an age when percept ual-fjgural relations still 
dominate the cognitive organization of some children. The RFT data fjt the description 
of development as a gradual or continuous process, while the SAE data suggest cognitive 
growth to involve progressive shifts between objcctivized and self-centered modes of 
reprciientation. 
Duration: 1970-completed. 

Cooperating group(s): Swedish Council for Social Science Research. 



37 OG-2 CHItOREN'S SPATIAL PROBLEM SOLVING 

lnvestigator{s): Mariane Stcnild, Ph.D., Lecturer, Institute of Psychology, University 
of Aarhus, 4 Asylvej, 8240 Risskov, Aarhus, Denmark. 

Purpose; To describe the development of spatial imagery and its relation to perception. 
Subjects: 175 seven-year-old and 75 nine-year-old school children. 
Methods; The design was a test, treatment^ rctest design with each child tested 
individually. The spatial task used required the child to imagine what another subject 
could see in a position different from the child't; position. Treatment consisted of the 
child completing a series of sequential tasks on a learning machine. Four variations of 
the treatment were (1) learning sequence was programmed to follow capacities of the 
child. (2) learning scqiiCRcc was linear, {3} treatment involved a perceptual procedure, 
and (4) a cognitive strategy was employed in sequential tasks. The different types of 
strategies will be analy7i:d« 
Duration; 1969-1977. 
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37-DH-1 STARTINQ POINTS 

Invcstigator($){ Brian MacWhinney. Ph.D., Assistant .Professor* School of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Denver, 21 15 South University Boulevard^ Denver, Colorado 
80210. 

Purpose: To determine the relation between linguistic and Perceptual starting points. 
Subjects: 80 Hungarian and English boys and girls, ages 3 to 25. 

Methods; Picture description tasks with and without sentence verification will be ad" 

ministered to the children. Six different e^^e movements will be measured on five different 

linguistic probe conditions. Examples of the probe conditions are: What is the boy doin^ 

What is happening to the dog? and Whiit is the boy doing to the dog? 

Findings; Starting points in sentences are not determined by only the given new 

contrast. 

Duration; I975M 976. 

Cooperating grouiKs): (0 National Institute of Mental Health: Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U, S, Department of HealtK* 
Education, and Welfare, (2) Grant Foundation, 



37-DH-2 LANGUAGE DURING THE SENSORIMOTOR PERIOD 



Invcstigitor(s): David Ingram. Ph.D,, Assistant Professor. Department of Linguistics: 
and Werner Neufeld, B.A., Department of Psychology. University of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Canada V6T 1W5; and Judith Ingram, M,A.. 3275 West 
38th Avenue, Vancouver, British Columbia. Canada. ^ 
Purpose: To compare linguistic stages of development with PTagiel^s '^sensorimotor 
stages, focusing on Stages 4 through 6, !n the child's fjrst 2 years. 
Subjects: Three females and two males \vere observed from age 6 months to 2 years. 
Methods: Each subject was visited in the home at 2-week intervals. During each visit, 
the child was observed for behaviors to determine his/her sensorimotor stage. Tasks 
used covered ^ wide range of Piagetian observations. Tape recordings (15 to 30 minutes) 
of the child's language production were also made. 

Finding?!! A child's first words do not appear until Piagcts Stage 5. By the end of 
this stage, comprehension is improved to a range of 25 to 50 items, and productive 
vocabulary is still small. 6 to 7 items. Stage 6 marks rapid improvement in language. 
Duration* January 1975-June 1976. 



37 DH-3 AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT PROCESSES IN 
YOUNG ANGLO% BLACK-* AND MEXICAN-AMERICAN CHILDREN OF LOW 
STATUS PARENTS 

Investigator(s)i John Hollomon. Ph>D., Associate Professor. Early Childhood Educa* 
^ion. Division oif Education, University of Texas. San Antonio, Texas 78285; and members 
of the San Antonio Independent School District: Yolanda Gonzalez. B.S. (Teacher- 
Specialist for Bilingual Program). 621 East Harlan Street, San Antonio. Texas 78214; 
Gladys Garcia. B.S> (Language Learning Disabilities Teacher). 5916 Fairmeade Street, 
San Antonio. Texas 78242; and Karen Emrich, B>S. (Early Childhood Education Teacher). 
6100 North West Loop 410, San Antonio. Texas 78238. 
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Purpos*: To make a cross^rultunil study of the Jihilitics of Anglo-. Black-, and 
Mexican -American young children (of lo^v social status parents) to process a given set 
of language and thought universals: to compare these abilities in order to determine 
ethnic influence; and to relate these to the social status of each of the three groups. 
Subjects; 27 children: nine children per ethnic group divided into three suhgroups 
according to age and grade levels. The children ;ire Jiges 5 to 7 ;ind in grades kinder- 
giirten to 2, 

Methods; Thc'*ran'dom sampling technique was used to select the subjects from three 
public elementary schools, which served the social class and ethnic groups required 
by the design of the study. The instrument (33 question forms, including 39 questions 
arntnged in an ascending order of difficulty) was a modified version of the Information- 
Eliciting Question Instrument (lEQl) developed by the principal investigator The inter- 
viewing technique was used to collect the data, A phrase structure analysis was made of 
the data to determine the extent to which the grammatical structures in the responses 
of the suhjcets would reveaK observable and quantifiahle diffe;ences in their language 
and thought abilities to process a given set of universal concepts, as these relate to 
their ethnic identities and soeiiil stfitus. 

Findings; The combined results for each ethnic group indicated, with a few exceptions, 
that each had acquired an observable and quantifiable measure of the lar^uage and thought 
processes elicited. Ihcsc rc\CiUed a measure oi' the kmgiiage and thought processes 
they had alread\ aci|uired relati\e to ihoi»e rt^'quircd for ac;)demie success in school. 
However, there was a noticeable r;tnge in the nunihcr of responses indicating inter- 
ethnic dilTercnccs in the uhility to elassjf\ ohjeeti\e d'Mii and i;ocial reality. More 
phrases and more sentences were elicited from the Anglo* and Blaek-AnKriean groups 
respectively than were elicited from the Mexican -American group. A comparison of the 
total numher of responses elicited revealed no differences hetween the Anglo- and Black- 
American groups, but a difference of !07 responses between these two groups, and those 
of the Mexican-American group. These results re\-ealed (1) something of the already 
formed conceptual systems of the subjects relative to classification . serlation, spatio- 
temporal relations, and causality: (2) that the proper structuring and sequencing of 
questions can evoke both the particular levels of mental operation and conceptual levels 
elicited; and (3) the patterns of mental operations appear not to be adversely affected by 
ethnicity; whereas, social status appears to affect levels of speech production across 
ethnic groups. 

Duration; September 1975-eninpleted. 

Publications; The research repon of the investigation was presented at the Fifth 
Annual International Bilingual, Bicultural Education Conference, April 1976 in San 
Antonio, Texas and was submitted for consideration for publication in the proceedings of 
that conference. 



37-DH-4 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF MODES OF SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

lnvestig«tor(s); Agiitlia Sidlauskas. I*h.D„ Director. Child Study Centre. Uni\'erj;ity of 
Ottawa, 265 N'ieholas Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIN 6N5. 
Purpose; To discover how an individual acquires a foreign language. 
Subjects; 33 girls and boys, ages 5 through 8- The children are unilingual French or 
or English, have IQi of at least 100, and are from mlddte and upper middle class 
backgroundSr ^ 

Methods: The investigator will attempt to prove the hypothesis that the aptitude for 
second language acquisition, as well as the ability to communicate freely* are features of 
personality and depend more on affeeti\x: and social de\etopment than on IQ or teaching 
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methods. During a 3-ycar clnical study, the rollowtng data were collected: complete 
psychological battery, IQ and achievement tests, sociometric data> behavioral rating 
scales, taped conversations, evaluation of teacher-child relationships, analysis of syntax 
and grammatical transformations, study of temperamental variables, and audio-psycho- 
phonatorv battery. 
Duration: 1970-1976. 

Cooperating sroup(s): Department of the Secretary of State of the Government of Canada. 
Publications* A synthesis of all the findings will be published in one volume in 1977. 



37-DH-5 THE CONTEXTS OF COMPREHENSION: THE CHIID'S USE OF CONTEXT IN 
THE COMPREHENSION OF SOME GRAMMATICAL AND SEMANTIC 
RELATIONS 

1nvestigator<$): David R. Olson. Ph.D.* Professor; and Angela Hildyard, M,A., 
Graduate Student. Ontario Jnaitute lor Studies in Education* 252 Bloor Street West. 
Toronto. Ontario, Caiuida M5S Iy6 

Purpose: To examine the use of verh;il and pictorial context cues in the childh com- 
prehension of the grammatical active-passive relation and the semantic relations of 
more-less and bigger-smaller. 

Subjects: SS girls and bo^'s, ages 7 to 8, who arc tn Grade 2 in a metropolitan Toronto 
public school; and 42 girls and boys, age 5, who are in kindergarten in a metropolitan 
Toronto public school. All children were native English speakers. 
Methods: Represented measures designs have been cmplo^'ed to test children individually 
on their comprehension or either the active -passive, bigger-smaller* or more-less 
relationships under various conditions of contextual elaboration. Subject^s task is to 
judge whether, in light of an original statement* a second statement in the form of a 
question is true or false. Statements vary in that subjects may or may not be familiar 
with the described characters; original statements may or ma) not be accompanied by 
pictures (depicting part or all or the elements described in the statement): and fmally, 
statements may or may not he embedded within the fnimcwork of a story. Errors and 
KVs are recorded Tor each siubject and are separately analyzed by means of repeated 
measures of anal>sis of variance. I'roccss models arc also developed for comparison 
with aduh models or processing in similar verification tasks. 

Findings: The more well-known the characterb in the statements* the better able ftre 
children to draw correct implications* to see* for example, that an actiw implies a 
passive and so on. An analy«,js of the decision processes for active-passive pairs has 
shown that while adults when confronted with a mismatch in the voice of the verb rccode 
only the verb* children rccode the entire proposition into a form compatible with the 
voice of the verb of the question. This rccoding is possible only for propositions 
assimilated to a coherent comprehensible knowledge hasc. The evidence suggests 
that children achieve through assimilation and redescription ^hat adults acliicvc through 
the detection of logical cntailn^ents. 
Duration; November 1974-Junc 1976. 
Cooperating group(s): Canada Council. 
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37*DH*6 SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND REAOABIUTY 



Invesligiifor(s): Ramsiiy W, Sclden. M.A.. Dcpartmcnl of Research Mclhodology. 
Univcrsily of Virginm, 266 Ruflner Hall, Charlollcsvillc, Virginia 22903. 
Purpose; To identify frequcncy-statificd syntactic structures which can be used as 
variables in estimating the readability of text. 

Subjecfsr250 puhlic school students at each age level: 7, 9, IK 14, and 17. The subjects 
will be randomly distributed by sex. level of aeademic ability and aehievement, and 
other background \Tiriables. 

Methods: The syntactic structures wilt be identified in student writing and in basal 
reader prose. Once frequency strata for syntactic structure;; arc identified, a multiple 
linear regrcs!;ion anal>'si!; will be used to test the significance of structure commonness 
in estimating readability of tc!;t passages, controlling other known predictors of com- 
prchcnsibility. The criterion values will be student performance on content question- 
ing on the McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 
Duration! April 1976-August 1976. 

Cooperating f!roup(s): Office of Federal Program;;, Virginia Department of 
Education. 



37-DH-7 PREDICTION OF READING ABILITY FROM EARLY LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Investlgator(s): Karen M. Fischer. Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, Department of Education, 
Gloucester County College, Tanrard Road, Scwell, New Jersey Q8080. 
Purpose: To identify preschool syntactic, semantic, and phonological precursors of read- 
ing readiness and reading skills. 

Subjects: 42 boys and girls from white* middle class families. 

Methods: This research was a longitudinal design with stepwise and multiple rcgrcs!;ion 
analj-ses used to relate skills at age 3 to school age skills. The children were tested at age 
3, at the completion of kindergarten, and at the end of first grade. Children were individu- 
ally tested in their homes for reading skills, phonology, morphology, and syntax skills. 
The research instruments used were various tests of language skills at age 3, and the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test and the Stanford Achievement Test at school age. 
Correlation of the children's Imguistic skills at age 6 will be made with performance at 
age 3 ^0 discover important early piedictors of reading and communicative skills. An 
examination \\\\\ he made of the relative importanee of early phonological, morphological, 
and syntactic encoding and decoding abilities to predict school related language skills. 
Mothers were tested and ranked for social class. 

Findings: Earl> language skills showed a significant multiple correlation with Metropolitan 
Readiness scores. 

Duration: June 1974-IX'vcmbtr 1976. 

Cooperating groupfs): National Institute of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educa* 
tlon, and Welfare. 

Tublieatfonsi Kvsttlts are a\ailahK; from the investigator 
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37-DH-8 SOCIAL CONTROL AND THE PROCESS OF SCHOOLING: A STUDY OF TWO 
KINDERGARTEN SETTINGS 



Invest^ator(s): Kathryn M. Borinan, Hh,D.« Assistant Professor* Department 
of Learning, Development, and Soeiat Foundations, University of QneinnatJ, 
Cineinnati, Ohio 4S22I. 

Purpose: To assess the soeiolinguistie features of school ehi]dten*s speeeh 
and that of their teaehers* with special attention to analysis of soeiolinguistie 
features of soeial eontrol language. 

Subjeets: Six focai children: three boys and ihree girls, ages 5.4 to 6.3, 
from two publie sehools and kindergartens in Minneapolis. 

Methods: The study employs a factorial design and uses semiprojeetive 
techniques, structured interviews, and poststudy. Data will be gathered from 
transcribed audiotapes which were recorded for tO-minute periods and taped in 
September and January. A total of 96 transcripts were made, four for each 
child each season. In analyzing the tapes, frequency counts were made and 
soeiolinguistie markers were used. 
Duration: September I975*August 1976. 
Cooperftting group(s); Southeast Alternatives Evaluation Group. 
Publications* Results ate available from the investigator. 
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37-EA-1 BIOCHEMICAL FACTORS IN BEHAVIORAL SEX DIFFERENCES 

Investigator(s): Eleanor E. Maccoby, Ph.D., Department of Psychology, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 94305. 

Purpose: To determine the extent to which biochemical factors underlie 
known behavioral sex differences in the first year of life; and to determine 
why some children develop these behaviors earlier and why some develop them 
later 

Subjects: 300 infants divided into four cohorts: half of the infants are 
female; half are male, from a wide distribution of socioeconomic strata. 
Methods; The relationship between sex hormones and behavior will be 
studied in two groups of human infants: Group 1 studied longitudinally at day 
2, at 3 weeks, and at 6 months; Group 2 studied longitudinally at age 3 months 
and at 13 months. Infants will be drawn from those born at the Stanford 
University Hospital. Behaviors have been chosen for which sex differences have 
been shown to be reasonably reliable and which have proved predictive of behavior 
at later ages. For all infants studied, blood samples will be taken at birth 
and assayed for testosterone, androstcnedione, and estrogen. Behaviors to be 
studied during infancy include ( I) neonatal tactile sensitivity and motor 
coordination, (2) quieting, (3) sleep-wake cycle, (4) responsiveness and attention 
to visual and auditory stimulation^ (S) barrier behavion and (6) latency to 
resume normal activity after" mild stress. Maternal behavior and its relation 
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to both the infants' btochcfnical scores and their behavior will also be studied. 
In year I, an attempt was made to correlate hormone levels u'ith (0 taetile 
sensitivity and prone head reaetion at age 2 days; (2) the same measures, plus 
reaetion to maternal quieting behavior at age 3 weeks and (3) attention to 
visual and auditory stimuli at age 6 months. In year 11, the size of the sample 
for eord'blood measurements will be inereased to J20, so as to permit the 
seleetion of 20 infants with low hormone seores or ratios, and 20 with high 
seores or ratios, relative to the behavior seores established in year 1. (The 
infants will be examined at 3 months and again ^ at 13 months.) Methodologies 
inelude observations of the infants and of mother-ehild interacti0n^r"^inter' 
views, and questionnaires. 
Ourttlon: I976-I98I. 

Cooperating group^s): (I) National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop^ 
ment. National institutes of Health, Publie Health Serviee, U. S. Department 
of Hi^alth, Edueation. and Welfare. (2) Ford Foundation. (3> Spencer Foundation. 



37-EA-2 THE EFFECTS OF VARYING EXPERIENCES OF THE MOTHER'S PRESENCE 
ON CONTACT BEHAVIORS IN 14- ANO 19*M0NTH-0L0 CHILOREN 

lnv€stigaior(s)L ^ Felieisima C. Serafiea, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and 
Timothy Moragne, B.A., Graduate Student, Department of Psychology, Langley 
Hull. University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15260. 

Purpose: To gain further understanding about the development of contact as an 
attachment beha\ior. 

Subjects; 40 female, Caucasian, middle class infants, equally representing 
two age groups: 14 months and I9 months. 

Methods: The specific hypotheses being investigated in this study are (I) the 
effects of presenting the mother's face only to an infant following her absence 
will vary as a function of the infant's age, and (2) the effects of presenting 
the mother's voice only following her absence will vary as a function of the 
infant's age. Subjects will be randomly assigned to a group who will only be 
exposed to the mother^s voice, or to a group exposed to the mother's fa^^ 
only. The infants are observed in a series of four 3'minute episodes; (I) with 
the mother, (2) alone, (3) exposed to the mother's face or voice, and (4) with 
the mother. Sensorimo:or. perceptual, and conceptual-symbolic contact be* 
haviors wilt be recorded at each lO-second interval of an episode. Signalling, 
approach, and search proximity behaviors will be monitored in a similar 
manner. , 

Ourtlion; January 1976'July 1976. 

Coopertting group(s); Clinical Psychology Center, University of Pittsburgh. 



37-EA*3 THE OSLO PROJECT 

0 

Investigator(s): Asc Gruda Skard, Mag.An., Associate Professor {Emeritus), 
Institute of Psychology, University of Oslo, Thv. Meyers Gate 46, Oslo 5, 
Norway. 

Purpose: To in\'eMig:Ue the psychological development in children re;*red in a 
Norwegian setting; and to determine the interplay between parents and children 
in this milieu. ^ 
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Subjects: 18 normal Norwegian children {21 at the beginning, 19 at the end of 
the first year and 18 from the six-^year stage);and their families. 

Methods: I'he design of this study will involve the comparison of individual 
eases to general theories for development and will follow special, trait^s (e.g., 
oral behavior). Special techniques will be followed longitudinally (Rorschach, 
Rosenzweig. doll play). The children and their families will be studied in 
their surroundings in the following stages: prenatal^ early childhood, child^ 
hood, and youth. Data will be gathered through observations* interviews* pro- 
jective tests* and IQ tests. 
Duration: 1950'Continuing. 



37-EA-4 ADJUSTMENT: A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

Investigator(s): David Magnu' "^n, Ph^D.* Professor; and Anders Dune'r, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, Depaiui.^nt of Psychology* Stockholm University, Box 
67C6* 1 13 85 Stockholm* Sweden. 

Purpose: To determine the behaviors, occurring in the early childhood >'ears, 
that are important for later development; to determine factors in the chil- 
dren's environment thut influence development and adjustment; and to study the 
importance of extrinsic and intrinsic adjustment of children at school for later personal 
development. 

Subjects: Three cohorts of 1*000 children each* ages 10, 13, and IS at 
initiation of research. All the groups were investigated during the school year 
at ages 10* 13. IS* 16, 18, and 19. 

Methods: This investigation was designed to study the subjects at successive 
ages on a longitudinal basis. Intensive studies are made o( special groups and 
controls for certain problems. Data will be gathered through questionnaires, 
tests* and ratings; and . interviews, observations* and physiological measure-* 
ments will he taken for small samples. Psychological and methodological 
models will he analysed for open systems, and other statistical analyses will 
be by regression analysis* analysis of variance* and discriminant analysis. 
Fiudings: Reports have been developed that give descriptions of age groups 
and treatment of developmental problems. Reports cover adolescent norms; and 
behavior, symptoms, social relations, delinquent behavior and attitudes* choice 
of educational and vocational lines* and segregation at school. 
Duration: 1964-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): (I)- The National School Board of Education. (2) The 
Office of the Chancellor of the Swedish Universities. <3) The Social Science 
Research Council. 

Publlcfttions: Magnusson* D.; Dun^'r A.: and zettcrhlom. G. Adjiixtmetu: 

A kmi^ituiimoi \tu(i\\ Stockholm: AIniqvist and WiksulK 1975: New York: Wilcv 
and Sons. I97.S. 



37-EA-5 ALONGIT'". INAL STUDY OF INFANT TEMPERAMENT 

[nvestlgfttor(s): Mary K. Rothhart* Ph.D.* Asisistant Professor. Department of 
Psychology* University of Oregon. Hugc^c* Oregon 97405. 
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Purpose: To <1c\el<>p parern re[>()rt and oh^L^rviUional measure^ of Uie following 
tcnipcrnmcnt dinieii^ion^: 'icti\it\ ]e\eL jjicijcral positive intensity, iJicricral neptivc 
inicn^Uy. fear mJaptnbilitj, rlivtlniikih. per^i^iericc. di^tnietiWlity, aUachmcm. and 
anijcr fruMration; and to Miid\ the lont^ittidinnl development of tho^e eharaeterhties 
in ^iibject^ at X 6, and 9 niontli^ of ajJie. 

Subjects: 450 infants, a^^es 3 to 12 months, in the parent rating instrument item 
analysis sample: 50 infants in the longitudinal sample. 

Methods: The design of the res^^areh involves {I) the development of a parent report 
instrument based in p;m on the Thomas ef aL interviews, and (2) developnrent of ob- 
servational categories for infant temperament to bi; used in thre*. home visits and during 
administration of the IJayley Seales of Infant Mental and Motor I)e\'eiopment- Cross- 
validation will be made of parent report, home, and lahorator>^ observations. Possible 
stability in temperament measures during lYz infants' first year will be investigated, 
'and interrelationships among temperament n:ea^ures will be examined. 
Findings: Item analysis has been eompleted. and a rx^fined parent report instrument is 
in preparahon for longitudinal study. Observational eodes have also been developed. 
Duration: 1973-eontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institutes of Health, Publie Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Edueatiom and Welfare, 



37-EB-1 THE DEVELDPMENT OF SELF-CDNTRDL IN CHILDREN 
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Investigator(s): Bcatriee 8. Whiting, Ph.D., Professor. Laboratory of Human Develop- 
ment, Graduate Sehool of Educ^ttioii, Harvard University, l^rsen HalL Appian ^Vay^ 
Cambridge, Mas^sachusetts 02138. 

Purpose: To determine the relationship of age. sex. and family lifestyle to the develop- 
ment of self-eon'rol. especially in eoneern for others and aeecptanee and maintenance 
of rules for proper behavior as defmed b\ the family and community; and to assess the 
development of five typeji of social interaction between <|dutts and children (ages 2 to 
8) and between children and children. 

Subjects: 1 14 children from 42 homesteads in the village of Ngecha in Kenya. 
Methods: The study focuses on the effect of age. sex. setting, task assignment, and 
modernization on five types of social behavior: egoistic dependent, egoistic dominant^ 
nurtumnt, prosociaL and social. The children were observed for 320 hours and 25^400 
acts were obser\\?d and entered on IBM tape, tnit of analysis is the proportion of acts 
between frequently occurring dyads (an actor andU recewer). Examples of the dyads 
ars son to mother, mother to son, child to older child. Economic; social structure^ and 
education backgroimd material, collected in the ^1 homesteads, will be related *o the 
dyad types discovered by the analysis. Whcrcvei^ jfrcquencies make it possible* d; s 
(27 children included) observed in 1968-69 and again in 1972-73 will be analysed or 
changes with age. The rapidity of a chiid^s shift in sjocial behavior between 5 and S years 
will be compared with his accclcralion in cognitive development as measured by a battery 
of tcsij f-e.g., motor, atidit<jry intejiintion, conscj^\iation memory) administered to each 
sample child and a total of 300 Ngecha children in'this age ijroup. Dyad proportion scores 
\\ill be compared \\'itl] those of a sample of childa^n with the same cultural background 
whose fathers arc college gradtKttcs. These families live in a suburb of Nairobi 
C o8-continuing. 

C mg Broup(s): (I) Bureau of Educational Research, University of Nairobi. 

(1 ,ial Instittite of Mental Healths Health Services and Mental Health Administration, 
I" ' ' parimcnt of Health, Education, and Welfare. (3) Carnegie Corporation. 
I'dDlications: Whiting, 8. and Edwards, C. A eross-eiiltural analysis of scx differences 
in the beltavior of ehildrx;n aged 3-II. Journal of f^nrhoh^w 1973, 91, 177-188. 
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37-eB-2 



MODIFICATION OF SeLF-eSTEEM AND INCREMENT OF PROSOCIAL 
SENSITIVITY 



Investtgator(s): Maria Jarymowic^, Ph.D.. Associate Profession Institute of Psycholoj^y. 
University of Warsaw, Stawki 5^7, 00-183 Warsaw* Poland. 

Purpose: To attempt to inerease children's sensitivity to the prohlcms of other people. 
Subjects: 121 boys, ages 16 to 18, selected from a sample of 680 subjects. Eighty-five 
hoys had problems concerning their sclf-\'alue: subjects with a low self-approval level 
(nCi = 20; nE| = 27); subjects with moderate or high but inconsistent setf-csteem 
(nC2 = 20; nE2 = !8). Thirty-six boys were without problcm« hut had moderate 
or high and consistent self-esteem (nC3 = 16; nE3 - 20). 

Methods: Control subjects were not exposed to any influence. Experimental subjects 
were subjected to the reinforcing procedure of their self-image/ approval from class- 
mates, from an authority, and from expencnce of satisfaction over their own per- 
formances. Then dependent variables were measured: (1) the accuracy of recognition 
of problems and emotions of movie heroes, and (2) motivation to cooperation oriented 
to help for others. Variance analyses were mad^. 

Findings: Data seem to be consistent with expectation that reinforccmcnl given to 
persons with self-value problems would contribute to a reduction of egocentric tension 
and thence to an increase of jJrosocTar^nsitivity. Scores were E|>Ci; ^i^C^; E3!5;C3. 
Duration: Octoher l974^eomplcted. 

Publications; Fothh Rnchohgicat Bulletm, 1977, L (Title not yet translated.) 



37-EB-3 THE Dk:VELOPMENT OF THE MARYLAND PRESCHOOL SELF-CONCEPT 
SCALE 

Investigator{s)! Donald K. Pumroy, Ph.D.. Professor; and Marcia Smith, Graduate 
Student, Counseling and Personnel Ser\ices. College of Education, University of 
Maryland. Coiicgc Park* Maryland 20741 

Purpose; To dc\elop a scale that will measure the sclf^onccpt of prefichool children. 
Subjects: 100 prc?;ehool girls and boys. 

Mettjods; Through a \aricty of pilot studies and review of other instruments, the 
Maryland Preschool Self-Concept Scale has been dc\ eloped. It is currently being ad.- 
ministercd to preschool children so that reliability 'and validity can be estahlishcd. The 
relationship bet\^cen scores on the instrument and other variables, such as sex and age* 
will also be investigated. 

Findings: Resultn to date indicate that the preschool children can take the test and 
\\\\\ take the test. There appears to be adequate dispersion in the scores received. 
Duration: September 1974-Deccmber 1976. 



37-EC-1 COGNITIVE BASES OF CHILDREN'S MORAL JUDGMENTS 

Investtgator(s): f^hclley E. Taylor, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; Dftvid Gottlieb. 
R(;scareh Assistant; and Audrey Rodcrman. Ed,M., Research Assistant. IX'partmcnt of 
Ps\cholog). Har\ard Lni\ersit\. 1350 William James HalL 33 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. 
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I urpose: lo cxnminc the cogiHii\c biis-cn* of chtldrcn'b jndgmcntb of rnonility; lo 
determine how ;iiid \\\\\ inonil judgments \;ir\ with ngc: ;iiid to dcmon^tnitc th;it the 
gciicnil shift from oirtconie to intention, ^irotind 7 or 8 \cjrs. corresponds to the more 
general ifhiit from ieonie to s\mbolie. 

Subjects: Study I: 42 kindcrgiirtiiers. nnd lirM gniden> jind 43 fourth graders attending 
public school Jn an urban area. Stiid\ 2: 60 kindergnrtners and first graders and 60 
fourth graders attending a subnrban publte sehoo]. Stiid> 3: 25 n\e-\^;ir olds and 25 nine- 
>^ar olds at a Mrntnicr dny camp. Slud\ 4: ?4 children, ages 3 \^ar!>, 9 months to 5 \vnrs. 
9 months at a day earc eenier. 

Methods: The iri\e!>tigation consists of fonr indi\idunl studies. Moral dilc^lma^ eon- 
sibling of infonnution about a eharacter's moti\c!> and the consequenees of his actions 
were dc\hed lor eaeh stud\ and were pla\ed on a tape recorder lo each ehild indi\idua]l\. 
In Study 1. the order of moti\e *ind outeome information wa> s\steniatieall> \;iried: in 
Stitd\ 2. the conereieness of these two pieee-s of iutomiatiou wii> nianipnl;itcd. In Study 
inuigeabilit} >^-A^ manipulate^d b\ illirstranng either the motive or oirtcoinc information 
with a photograph. For these thre^e studies, the stories were e^alirated according to a 
star rating procedure de\is.ed b\ Werner and Peter (1973). The children wt;e :iw;irded 
stars indieatiiii! esirenie. a\erat!c. or mild appro\al or cstariie. a\erage. or mild 
disapproval. In the tourlh stijd\. the dependeiu inejsine was ehan^ied. I irst. eaeh cliild 
w;is iisked to e\ulLiate in his own woids au entiic sior>. tlien, onl\ nioii\c inloiiiiation wjs 
pla\ed and the child w,rs asked to nKli!e it .done. I .Lstl\. oii1\ outcome inloiitiiition wjs 
played and e\aluated. \i the end o1 o^ieh intcr\iew. IKueirs (l^6S) spatial rotation ta>k 
and the IVabody Pietirie Vocabiilai\ les.t (IN*\" I ) wejo administered. 
Findings^ In Stud> K the impact of the order of information depended on th*; sex of the 
ehild. Young males irsed the most reeent information tn e\aluite the stor\: whercm. 
young teniales focused on outeome inforuiiition. In Studies 2 and 7\ regardless of the 
level of eoncreteness of itiiageabilit\, the number of 5- and 6-year plds who used moti\e 
information was not signifirantK different from .le ntimber who used outcontc informiition. 
The young ebildren who based their mnrul jtidginent^ on the moti\e were not simply 
advaneed Jor their age. They eonsidered onl\ the moti\e in reaehing a judgment: m 
eontiast. the older ehitdren (ages 9 to 10) eonsidered both the moti\e and the otitcome. 
but discounted the outeome because it was aeeidental. In Stud> 4. it >^VLl again obser\ed 
that young ehildren (ngcs 4 to 6) do not prefer the outeonte to the nioti\e as a basis for 
making moral judgments. Furthermore, when asked to e\aluate the moti\e information 
alone, an overwhelming majorit\ could do so. The a'sults dispel an\ doubt that young 
ehildren understand inoti\esand ean use them to make moral judgments. A relationship 
between deeentenng and reasoning le\ei was niso established. A sigmtieant amount of 
\ari;mce in reasoning le\el was explained by the children^ seores on the spatial rotation 
task, a meastire of role-taking and deeentering. e\en after an\ variance attributable to 
age and the f^PVT had been aceounted for. 
Duration: .June 1975 May 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): Nattoniil Institute of Mental Health: AlcohoL Drug Abu^e. and 
Mental Health Adtninistration: Public Health Service: t'. S. Department of Health. Hduca- 
tion^ and Welfare. 

Pubfications: Inforraation isa\ailable from Dr. a^Jor. 
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37-EC-2 YOUTH AND MORAL DILEMMAS 



Investif>3tor(s): Norma HaaiL PhJ),. Research PsycbologisL InMitutc o( Human Develop- 
ment, Univcrjiity of CaliforniiU Berkeley, California 94720, ' 

Purpose: To inveMigate (I) cultural dift'enences and sex dilTeronces. (2) the rehition- 
ship of moral reasoning nnd action, and (3) moral ehiingc. 

Suijjects: 84 adolescents diudcd into six experimental and four control subjects in 
six j'riendship groups (14 subjects lu each group). The subjects are uhite or black from 
various social classes, 

Methods: The research design invoKcd a pretest and two posttest interviews, E\- 

porimcntiil subjects work in simuliitcd moral conflicts for fi\c sessions of 3 hours each. 

Kohlbcrg and interpersonal moral dilemmas were used for interviewing. Group sessions 

were observed lor moral action, ego processing, and group functioning. 

Findings: There were significiint changes Irom pre- to posttests in moral reasoning. 

Reasoning associated uith the Kohlberg definition more fliictuatrng in group situations 

than interpersonal. 

Duration: June l975-.lune 1976. 

Cooperatinf' f^rotipts): Ha/en Foundation. New Huven, Couneciicut, 



37-EC-3 THE EFFECT OF PARENTAL COGNITIVE STYLES AND LOCUS OF CONTROL 
ON THE MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 

Investjf>3tor{s): Michiicl Sehlcifer, Ph,D,. Professor and Ellen Posniinski. Graduate 
Sttidcnt. Department of Hducaiiou, rni\ersit> of Quebec. Montreal C. P, Quebee. 
Canada. 

Purpose: To determine the elTcct of parental cognitive stales atid loetis of eoutrot on 
the moral development of children. 

Subjects: 20 girls aud 19 boys, ages 6,5 to 7.6: und their fiithcrs and mothers. 
Methods: The researeh design employed in this stud> in^ohed testing the child at 
school and the parents at home. Each child was seen individually xwo different times at 
school. Piagctian t>pe stories read to the child to ctrcit moral judgments, and he 
she was given the Pcabod> Picture V^ocabulary Test, At the home, the parents \\erc seen 
separately and were ghen i\ roflccii\it> test (Kugjin). a field independence test (Witkin). 
nnd a locus of control scale (Rotter), Statistical treatments iucludcd correlational nnaKscs. 
analyses of variance, and chi-scjuiire. 

Findings: Moral nraturttx in children correlated significanth \^ith the fathers* (internal) 
locus of control. Mothers and fathers shou different patterns of response in cognitive 
style: fathers arc more reflcetive, more field Independent, and ha\e more locus of con- 
tiol than mothers. In this siimplc, class, but not education. \\as controlled. The fathers 
of females scored the highest on all tests. 
Duration: May 1974-Scptcmber 1976, 



37-EC-4 VIGILANCE PERFORMANCE IN CHILDREN: EXPLORATION OF THE EFFECT 
OF PERSONALITY AND TASK VARIABLES 

Investi^dtor(s); I. J, Knopl, Ph,n,. Professor and Cluiimian: Michael McGarr>. li.A,: 

and Richard Rosenberg. li.A,, IX'partnient of l>s>choloi!>. l'inor> lni\ersit>. Atlanta. 

Georgia .W22. rr n 

i ^ 
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P'^rposc: To idcntiiy those \ariahlcs that alfcct vigilance .(attention) performance in 
school age children. 

Subjects: 72 Caucasian third grade hoys from the middle soeioeeonomic level 
Methods: The design of this investigation involved using mcasunrs of loeus of con- 
trol and conformity. The subjects were matched on three Icveb of academic achieve-* 
ment: high, middle, and low. Three groups of loeus of control were given a 30-minute 
\'isual vigilance task in which there sxcrc 24 critical stimuli. Half of each group was 
given knowledge of results; and half* no knowledge. Essentially the same design was 
used for eonfonnity \rith only high and low groups studied. 
Duration; April l976July 1976, 
Cooperating group(s): DeKalh County Puhlie Schools. 



37'EC'5 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHILDREN'S MORAL JUDGMENTS AND 
THEIR CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 

lnv€sttgator(s): Jotm Snook Thrower, Ed,D„ A,Wstant Professor, Department of 
Psyeholog>\ Whccloek College, Riverway at Pilgrim Road, Boston* Masbaehusetts 02215. 
Purpose: To assess relationships hctw'ccn moral stage structure and actual behavior 
in prcadolcscciit children. 



Subjects: 60 hop and girls, ages 10 years 5 months to If years 7 months, who have 
predominantly middle class, suburban backgrounds. The subjects arc normal with no 
emotional or learning disturbances. 

Methods: In this study a comparison was made between public and parochial school 
children. Data were collected through personal interviews and teachers' reports. 
Instruments used were the standard Kohlbcrg moral dilemmas and new school situation 
dilemmas by Thrower and Kohlbcrg, plus behavioral observations of correlated behaviors 
with the interviewed dilemmas. Data were analyzed through analysis of variance and 
correlation matrices vrcTc computed. 

Findings! Certain behaviors may be correlated to specirte moral stage structure; c.g.t 
there was a significant correlation between tattlc-taling and moral stage attainment up 
to conventional level reasoning in the Kohlberg scheme. 
Duration: Fall l975*Spring 1976, 

Cooperating group<s); Laboratory for Human Development, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. 



ay-ED-f MODIFICATION OF IMPULSIVITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

Investtgator(s); Deanna Wright Tate, Ph,D,, Child Development and Family Living, 
College of Nutrition. Textiles, and Human Development, Texas Woman's University. 
P, 0. Box 23975, Denton, Texas 76204, 



Purpose: To examine the relationship of tutorial enrichment of cognitive processes 
and rcinlorccnicht of lengthened response latency to measure ments of impulsivity 
in and 4-year olds in a typical preschool setting. 

Subjects; 48 children, ages 3 and 4, who were classified as impulsi\'c by the Kansas 
Rcfleetion'lmputsi\ity Scale for Preschoolers (KRISP), The children were drawn from 
two nurser\ schools and four child care centers scr\ing primarily middle and slower 
el;iss families in the Deriton, Texas area. 
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Methods: The design used for the investigation was a prc-posttest eontrol group 
design. Subjeets were grouped by age and sex and then randomly assigned to a treatment 
group* Prior to treatment, subjeets were given KRISPi Form A and the Slosson Intelli- 
genee Test. Experimental subjeets met with the investigator alone or in small groups in 
tutorial sessions twiee weekly for a 6-week period, and eontrol ^iubjeets received no 
treatment. During eaeh tutorial session, a reinforcement tally sheet was kept on eaeh 
subjeet to assure that reinforcement for increased response latency and systematic 
search strategics was provided for each subject at a minimum level of two opportunities 
for reinforcement par minute. The order of the material covered in the tutorials was 
(I) distinguishing same and different v.tth objects, (2) distinguishing same and different 
with an object and its picture, (3) distinguishing same and different with pictures only, 
(4) copying patterns with three-dimensional objects, (5) copying color patterns with two- 
dimensional objects, (6) copying pattern cards» (7) transforming color patterns to non- 
color designs, and (8) creating and extending patterns. At the end of the 6-week period, 
KRISP, Fform B was administered to all subjects. Statistical treatment for analysis 
of the diita was a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial analysis of covariancc. The effect of the treatment 
factor on two levels, tutorial and nontutorial trc:itnicnis. was compared with its influence 
on the age factor (3- and 4-yc;ir olds) und the sex factor (male and female)- To determine 
initial cquivalenc> o( the subjects, a 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of impulsivity variance test was 
performed on test scores where all subjects* scores were classiried by each of the three 
fixed effect factors: sex, age. and treatment. 

Findings: Impulsivity pretest scores were independent of both the main effects of age 
and treatment and of the interaction effects of sex and age; sex and treatment; age, sex* 
and treatment. Neither main effects nor interaction effects were revealed between groups 
on efficiency pretest scores. Males were significantly more impulsive than females on 
the pretest. The 2X2X2 factorial analysis of covariance, using adjusted pretest scores 
and IQ scores as covariates, revealed that tutorial subjects were significantly less 
impulsive on the posttest than were the nontutorial subjects. In addition, an age/treatmeAt 
interaction was significant. The nature of the relationship was that the 3*ycar olds who 
experienced tutorials exhibited greater change toward being less impulsive in comparison 
to their nontutorial age mates than did the tutonaj 4-year olds in relation to theirs. 
Duration; September 1974-complctcd* 



37-EE-1 EFFECT OF PARENTAL HDRMDNE TREATMENT ON CHILDHOOD BEHAVIDR 

Investigator(s): Anke A, Ehrhardt, Ph-D*. Associate Professor of Psychology in 
Psychiatry and Pediatrics; and Heino F* L. Mcycr-Bahlburg, Ph.D*, Research Associate 
Professor of Psychology in Psychiatry and Pediatrics, Children's Hospital, State 
University of New York, 219 Bryant Street, Buffalo, New York 14222. 
Purpose; To investigate the possible effects of treatment with estrogens, progesterone/ 
pro^^cMins, and or th\roid hormone of pregnant mmhcn; on mental abilities and sex- 
dimorphic behavior of their offspring in late childhood. 

Subjects; 70 to 80 girls und boys, ages 9 to 12, with documented prenatal hormone treat- 
ment are compared to matched controls with documented lack of prenatal hormone 
treatment. 

Methods: Expcrimcntals and controls arc matched in pairs according to date of binh, 
scjt, race, and socioeconomic status* Assessment methods involve psychometric tests, 
que^itionnaircji. and half-fit ructured interviews with each child and his/ her mother. 
Interviews are tape recorded and rated on prc\iously established scales by two independ- 
ent raters. Statistical comparison will mainly involve matched -sample procedures. 
Duration; June l974*December 1976* 
Cooperating group(s): Spencer Foundation, 
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37'EF-1 YOUNG CHILD'S RESPONSE TO DENTAL STRESS 

InvestiguMs); Urry U Vcnham, D.D.S., Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department 
of Pediatrie Dentistry* University of Conneetieut Health Center, Farmington, Connectieut 
06031 

Purpose: To determine the^Iecft^f^W^age^on-a-young^hild^i^e^ions^ 
dental experienee, (2) a series of nonstressful expertenees on response to stressful 
proeedures, (3) a series of stressful experienees on subsequent experiences, (4) parents* 
presence on child's response* and (5) children's TV programs during treatment. 
" Subjects; 200 children, ages 2 to 5, who have not had any previous dental experience. 
The subjects cover a range of socioeconomic levels and there is an equal distribution 
of black and white children. Half of the population is caries free, and rhe other half 
requires treatment. 

Methods; A longitudinal, repeated measures design is being used with the subjects 
receiving needed treatment and periodic exams every 6 months for 3 years. The children's 
response to dental visits will be measured by a combination of physiological variables 
(heartrate and BSR); behavioral variables (rating of cooperative behavior and clinical 
anxiety from videotapes of visits); and self-report measures (picture test and human 
figure drawing). AH dental treatments will be provided by the principal investigator. A 
multivariate analysis will be done on the data to determine if significant effects related 
to maturation and dental experience occurred. 

Findings: Children respond initially to the general situation, and with experience, 
learn to identify stressful procedures and respond selectively. Over a series of six 
visits, there is first an increasingly negative response which 1)ecomes more positive 
on the fourth or fifth visit. The most positive response occurs on the sixth visit. 
Response 6 months later has returned to a level comparable to the first visit. 
Duration: May i975-April 1978. 

Coopcntins groupfs)* National Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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37^FA*1 THE EFFECTS OF CROWDING ON THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 

lnvestiS*tor(s); Chalsa M. Loo, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Merrill College, Department 
of Psychology, Universiiy of California, Santa Cruz, California 95064. 
Purpose: To determine the effects of space on the social ^nd affective behavior of 
children; and to determine ihe susceptibility of individual differences to spatial conditions. 
Subjects: 72 normal 5-year*old boys and girls- The children were divide into 12 
groups: six far personal space groups and six close personal space groups* Each group 
consisted of three girls and three boys. 

Methods; The first stage of the research consists of controlled experimental studies 
on the effects of spatial densities on the social and affective behavior of children. 
Several clusters of dependent variables were examined: (I) frequency and quality of 
social interactions^ (2) activity model and 1^^I> 0) instability of activity, and (4) avoid- 
ance behaviors. Sex differences and personal space differences in response to crowding 
were assessed, as well as differential responses to crowding on teacher ratings of 
anxiety, hyperactivity, and behavior disturbance. Behavioral ratings were used for the 
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dq)cndcnt variables, and a postexpcr'nrntal interview was also givxjn. The subjeets* 
were brought to the university researeh faeility in small groups and invited to engage 
in free plav in a spceiall> built room equipped vvith one-vva> observation mirror and micro- 
phones. A repeated measures design was "used in whieh children served as their own 
controls by undergoing both density conditions. Order effects were controlled by counter- 
balancing. 1'he low density condition was 260.5 square feet, allowing 43.4 square feet 
per person. The high density condition was 130.8 square feet, allowing 21.8 square feet 
per person. Each density condition studied consisted of 54 minutes of free play in an 
unfurnished room. Trained research assistants sat behind the onc*way mirror and ob- 
served and rated the children's behavior. Each child was interviewed separately after 
each density condition using prescribed questions to assess how the density conditions 
were comparatively experienced. A five-factor univariate analysis of variance with one 
repeated measure (density) using individual subjects as the unit of analysis was per* 
formed on the data. The five factors included density, personal space, sex, order, and 
group. In addition, a four-fac!or univariate analysis of variance with one repeated 
measure (density) was performed on the data using the group means as the unit of analysis. 
The four factors included density, personal space, sex, and order. In addition, a multi- 
variate analysis of variance is being performed on the orii^inal factors and. on other 
factors which emerged from the factor analysis and the iinivariate analysis of variance. 
Findings: When comparing low and high density conditions for the factors of social 
interaction (aggression, helpful, etc.) and for extent of interaction, there was more 
aggression in the high density condition for boys, no effect for aggression on girls, 
fewer positive social overtures in the high density condition, no efTcet for social inter* 
action, and opposite effects for the noninteraction variable. There was more solitary 
play in the low density condition and more onlooking in the high density condition. For 
the activity factors, there was more inactivity for girls in the high density condition, 
more inactivity for both sexes in the high density condition for tlrst session effects, 
more sitting and running in the low density condition, more standing in the high density 
condition, no eflect for lying, less walking for girls in the high density condition, and 
no effect for walking on boys. For the instability of activity factor, there were more 
interruptions for girls in the high density condition, no effect on interruptions for boys, 
more toy changes '"or boys in the high density condition, no effect on toy changes fo** 
girls, and a trend toward more non-toy behavior in the high density condition. For the 
avoidance variables, there were more escape behaviors in the high 'density condition, 
more facing out for boys in the high density condition, no effect for facing out on girls, 
and a trend toward more facing out for all children in the high density condition. Fre- 
quently occurring interactions for sex and density provided very strong evidence for the 
differential effects of space on boys and girls. Sex differences in the low density condition 
were found to intensify in the high density condition. It was found that density^ change (as 
a function of order effects) had differential effects on some variiiblcs. The second 
session intensified density differences for escape behavior, facing out, standing, and 
running. Prior experiences of a large room or present expectations of a large room 
apparently made the subsequent high density condition more stressful or restrictive. 
For other variables, the second session (or density change) reduced density effects, 
making density differences greater in the first session than in the second. This phenome- 
non held true for aggression and inactivity. Personal space proved to be an individual 
difference which was differentially affected by density for six variables and undiffcrcnti* 
ating for the, other 10 vmablcp. In the high density condition, far personal space boj^s 
were found to be more siggrcssivc than close personal space boys; far personal space 
children stood more in the high density condition than did close personal space children. 
In the first session, far personal space children were more inactive than close personal 
space children in the high density condition. These findings arc consistent with the 
assumption that far personal space children would feel more restrained by a high 
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density condition than dose personal spaee ehildren. For two of the six variables for 
which personal space differenees in response to a high density condition were found, 
the results were in a direction opposite from what was expected. In the high density con- 
dition, close personal space children ran more, were more frequently interrupted, and 
faced out more often than far personal space children. No personal space effects were 
found for helpful-sharing, walking, toy changes, non-toy behaviors, solitar>^ play, on- 
looker, social interaction, lying, or sitting, Projeas for 1976 involved (I) studying the 
effects of social density on behavior, and (2) studying the effects of spatial density on 10- 
year*old boys. The entire research grant covers a 3-year duration, 
Duration: April 1975-March 1976, 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 



37-FA-2 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 

Investig«tor(s): Jarmila Kotaskova, Ph. Dr., C.Sc, Institute of Ps>-chology, Aeademy 
of Sciences CSSR, Purkynova 2, Prague, Czechoslox'akia 1 1000, 

Purpose: To determine the antecedents of children's internali7ation of social norms. 
Subjects: 50 girls and boys from the city of Prague, ages 18 months, 3 years, 4.6 years, 
and 6 years; and a comparison group of Dutch children. 

Methods: The main concentration of this study is on the development of social norms. 
The design involves the use of ratings and experiments in RTT, nAch, and cognition. 
The children will be tested with CattelVs 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, Leary's 
1CU Schaefer's PARI, Littman-Kasielke's Educational Attitudes, and Sehutz's FIRO-B, 
Findings: Correlations, factor analysis, and analysiis of variance revealed consistencies 
in interactiops, signal meaning of reinforcements (individual and age differences), and 
clusters of social- personal influences. 
Duration: 1968-1977. 



3y-FA-3 SBLATIONSHIP OF SETTINGS, ETHNICITY, SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, AND 
SEX TO SOCIAL PARTICIPATION IN PLAY GROUPS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 

Investig«tor(s): John R. Nevius, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor, Leona Foerster, 
Ed.D., Professor; Dorothy Fitgo. M,A.« Associate Professor; and Barbara Simmons, 
Ed.D*, Assistant Professor, College of Education, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, 
Texas 79409, 

Purpose: To determine some specific influences upon children's social participation 
when participation is defined as peer group involvement and leadership activity. 
Subjects: 40 boys and girls, ages 4 to 5, who have been randomly chosen as to sex, 
ethnicity, and socioeconomic status. 

Methods: Data were obtained by replicating Mildred Parten'is time sampling procedures. 
Three raters were trained to correlation .82 levels of agreement. Thirty-five I -minute 
samples of behavior were collected for each child, as children were involved in play 
aet'ivities. Peer group involvement was classified as unoceupied, solitary, onlooker, paral* 
lei, associative^ organized, and supplementary types of activity. Leadership was classi* 
fied as following, independent pursuit, following some and directing others, sharing 
^ ' leadership with another, and directing alone. 
Duration; September 1975-October 1976, 

Cooperating group(s): Slaton Independent School District, Slaton. Texas. ^ . 

Pubiicattons: Information is available from the investigators. 
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37<FA<4 INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN REtO SETTINGS 

Investigator(s): Henri Tajfel, Ph-D.., Professor; and Anthony M. Agathangelou, D.Plii]., 
Research Associate, Department of Psychology* University of Bristol, Bristol, England 
BS8 1HH, 

Purpose) To test a number of predictions following the intergroup theory outlined by 
Tajfel in Sdemijtc Amerkan. 1970, 223(5), 96-102 and in Jourul of Experimental 
Soda! Fs\\tu}los;\% 1974, 10, 159-170 concerning strategics adopted by subjects fclow* 
ing intergroup comparisons in awarding of points for in-group and out-grotip activity. 
Subjects: Study I: 16 boys, age 14; Study 2: 20 boys and girls, age 15; Study 3: 96 boys 
and girls, age 14; and Study 4: 48 boys, age 12. AM subjects an! normal secondary 
school students of ver>' mixed ethnic composition. 

Methods; The research involves analysis of variance designs and matched groups. 
Methods include semantic differential, matrices* participant observations, unobstrusive 
observations, and verbal reports. This was the first attempt to test in naturalistic con* 
ditions the intergroup theory outlined above. 

FindinS^: Generally in line with predictions, children demonstrate in-group favoritism 
and bias and out-group discrimination on the basis of the initial assignment of group 
categories alone. Greater bias is shown by the high as opposed to the low status groups. 
. Duration; October I976*October 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Social Science Research Council. (2) A local education authority. 



37<FA<5 SOCIAl BEHAVIOR Of COMMUNAUY-REAREO CHIIOREN 

Investigator(s): Elizabeth A. Missakian, Ph.D., Research Associate, Synanon Foundation, 
Inc., Box 786, Marshall, California 94940. 

Purpose: To examine the social behavior, specifically aggression at play, of children 
raised in the Synanon School. 

Subjects: 34 children, ages 6 to 48 months. Alt children live in the Synanon 'School 
which'is a 24-hour-a-day communaUrearing situation. 

Methods! Children are observed daily and measures of aggression^ submission, and 
several categories of social play are recorded. The unique features of this project 
involve the subject population, the long-term nature of the project, and the application 
of ethological tools to study these children. Children reared in Synanon represent one of 
the largest groupings of communally -reared children in the country. 
Findings! Children ranging in age from 6 to 48 months arrange themselves in stable 
and linear dominance hierarchies. There are reduced sex difTerences in frequency of 
aggression and no gender differences in dominance position. 
Duration: 1974-1979. 




37'FA'6 CHIIOREN'S ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ELDERIV 

Investis«tor(s): Carol Sccfeldt, Ph. D., Associate Professor, Department of Early 
Childhood; Elementary Education, College of Education^ University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland 20742. 

Purpose: To assess children's attitudes toward the elderly. 
Subjects: 180 children* ages 3 to 1 1, randomly selected. 
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Methods: An attitude assessment instrument* the GATE* was designed to assess 
ehitdren*s attitudes toward the elderly and eonsiMed of a semantie differenti:iK Pi:igetian 
questions, and openM;nded questions. Chi-square, analysis ol varianee* and eorrelational 
teehniijues were used to analyze the data. 

Findings: In general ehildren Were found to have rather affeetive positive attitudes 
toward the elderly and expressed affeetion and likii^ for older persons. On the other 
hand, ehildren of all ages seemed to hold stereotypie and negative attitudes of the elderly 
in the areas of physieal eonsiderations. Ihey e.xpressed views of the elJerly as passive, 
siek, tired, inaetive* and sad. 
Duration: September i975-July 1976. 

Cooperating gTonp(s): (I) American Association of Retired Persons. (2) ANDRUS 
Foundation. 



37 FA-7 SOCIOMETRIC RATINGS AND SOCIAL INTERACTION AMONG THIRD 
GRADERS IN AN INTEGRATED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

lnvcstigator(s): Louise C. Singleton, M.A.; and Steven R- Asht-r, i^h.D.* Department 
of Educational Psychology* University of Illinois. 210 Education, Urbana* Illinois 61801. 
Purpose: To examine the nature ol social intcmeiion nong third grade ehildren who 
have been in integrated elassrooms throughout their public school expercnec. 
Subjects: 242 third graders from II elementary schooh; in a midwest school district. 
The sample included 101 white boys. 90 white girls, 21 black boys* and 30 black girls. 
Methods: A roster-and-rating scale soeiometrie technique with two questions was used: 
play with and work with. Analyses of variance, omega-squared analyses, and correlations 
of soeiometrie ratings with achievement were reported. Behavioral observations using 
a time sampling technique were also reported. This was a longitudinal study. In April 
^ 1973 and in May 1976 the same soeiometrie data were collected. 

Findings: The influence of race on soeiometrie choice, though significant, was small. 
The sex of the child accounted for 49 percent of the variance on play and 39 percent on 
work. In comparison* race accounted for only I percent of the variance on play and work. 
Observation data indicate more cross-race than eross^sex interaction. Most of the inter- 
actions were positive. The 1973 and 1976 data will be compared. 
Duration: 1973-1976. 

Publications; A paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, San Francisco, California, April 1976. Copies are available from, 
the investigators. 



37-FA-8 A STUDY OF PEER GROUP INVOLVEMENT AND SHIFTS IN PARENTAL 
CHtLDREARING TECHNIQUES 

lnvestigator{s): John R. Nevius, Jr., Ph.D.* Associate Professor; and Myron L. Trang, 
Ph.D.* College of Education, Texas Tech University, Lubbock. Texas 79409. — 
Purpose: To determine the relationship of parcntal childrearing techniques or 
practices to a child's peer group involvement. 

Subjects: Appro .ximately 30 ehildren; all of the 2-year-old, 4-year-old* and kinder* 
garten ehildren enrolled in the Texas Tech University Child Development Laboratory; 
and approximately 50 to 60 parents. 
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Methods: Data on childrearing will be gathered from three instrumenls whieh have 
proven to edntribute eonsistently signifieant information: (1) Martin Hoffman's Ques- 
tionnaire to determine ehildrearing patterns with respeet to power assertion, love 
withdrawal and induetion; (2) Diana Baumrind's Questionnaire to determine ehild- 
rcaring patterns with respeet to authoritarian, authoritative, and permissive approaehes; 
and (3) Kagan's AffeetiVe Sensitivity Seale to determine leveh of interpersonal sensitivity, 
interpersonal eompcteney* and empathy skills. Peer group involvement will be determined 
by Parten*s time sampling proeedures. Involvement will be seored related to partiei- 
pation (solitary, onlooker* isolate* parallel, assoeiative, or eooperative) and leadership^' 
(following* independent pursuit, following some-direeting others, sharit\g leadership 
with another, or direeting alone). The data will be analyzed using 'eorrelation of peer 
group involvement with parental ehildrearing techniques and analysis of varianee within 
groups and between groups on parental ehildrearing patterns and peer group involvement. 
Duration: September 1976-August 1977. 
Publications: Data will be available from the investigators. 



37-F8-1 WHAT MAKES THE CHILD UNDERSTAND SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE? 



lnvestigAtOT(s): Claire Demaret-Wauters* Psychologist; Therese Jacobs, Psychologist: 
and Catherine Lc Maycur de Merpres, Psychologist, Institute of Family and Sexology 
Sciences, University of Louvain, Ladeuzcplcin, 20, 3000 Leuven, Belgium. 
Purpose: To determine the influence that a childN aH'eetive relations may have on his 
integration of sexual information. 

Subjects! 36 children, ages 5 to 7, who were divided into two groups each composed 
of nine girh and nine boys. One group of children lived in an institution; the other group, 
with upper middle class families. 

Methods! This resicarch is the Tirst part of a larger research program. Collection of 
data was completed by testing the children with Patte Noir, a te3t developed by L. Cornr^n, 
to determine the children's integration of sexual knowledge in their affective domain. 
They were then given a test that consists of a series of st;indardized pictures together 
with questions designed to show their sexual knowledge (objccti\e knowledge of their 
sexual identity, marriage, the couple, the family, their origin, birth, suckling, and the 
afTective reactions contained in certain replies). Before using the test, the investi^rators 
elaborated it and used it in a preliminary Mtidy, The children wer« also asked questions 
about family idcntiTication, 

Findings: A comparison of the results from this suid> and fruni a different sttid> indicaml 
that children ti\ing in institutions arc fundamentally different from children brought up 
by their family. Results showed that the sexual knowledge of children living in institutions 
is very limited and inhibited in its expression, and these children's affections are badly 
integrated into their framework of life. Children living with a family have far larger 
knowledge which they arc able to communicate without much reticence, and they arc 
fully integrated into a well-balanced family framework. The results of this investigation 
led the researchers to develop the foltowitig hypothesis: the affective relations of a child 
have a spcciric influence on the integration of i>cxual kitowlccJge. 
Duration: October 1972-complctcd, 
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37-FB-2 SEX ROLES IN NURSERY SCHOOL 



Inve$tisator(s): Maric-louise Anncrbtom. Research Assisiant. Depariment of 

Educuiional iind Psx-cholo^jical Research. Malmo School of Education. Pack, S-200 45 
Mairn^) 23, Sweden, 

Purpose; To develop a commtinication with staff \vorkcr^ of a nursery school about sex 
rotes and how to chuiigc them. 

Subjects: Approximately 50 childa^n, ages 2 to 1, The subjects have been divided into 
four groups by age: 2 to 3, 3 to 4. 5 to 6, and 6 to 7 years, - 

Methods: The major portion of the investigation will be centered around daily life 

at the institution. The interactive method of participant observations and dialogtiQ will 

be used to collect the data. 

Duration: September 1974-Septcniber 1976. 

Co^.peratins group{s): Social Welfare Department, 



37-FB-3 ATYPICAL SEX ROLE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 

Investigator(s): Richard Greem M,D.. Professor- Department of Psychiatry and Be- 
behavioral Science. School of Medicine. Health Sciences Center, State University of New 
Vork. Stt>ny Urook. New York 1 1794. 

Purpose; To explore early life experiences associated with the emergence of atypical 
sex role de\elopmcnt and contrast these experiences with those of children whose develop- 
ment is typical: to document behavioral features of children with atypical sex role 
development and contrast this behavior with that of typical boys' and girls; to explore 
physiological variables that may influence atypical sex role development; to explore 
strategics for effecting behavioral changes in children experiencing social hardship 
because of their markedly atypical behavior; and to follow children with atypical sex role 
development into adolescence and adulthood in order to correlate childhood behavior with 
subsequent sexuality. 

Subjects; 40 feminine boys, ages 3. to 10: a sample of grade school girls who manifest 
masculinity: and a contrast group of girls whose behaviors fit more conventional defi- 
nitions of femininity. 

Methods; This project is a continuation and expansion of ongoing research which has 
been in effect for 10 years. The treatment given for boyhood femininity includes a group 
treatment on an outpatient basis with parent and child along with a token reinforcement 
strategy in the home. Family interaction is also studied through interviews and observa* 
tions, A parent screening questionnaire is completed prior to the interview^ which 
includes demographic data, frequency estimates regarding the child^s gender typed 
behavior, parental attitudes toward the behavior, aspects of the marital relationship, 
and early parent-child contact. Physiological data collection inciudes electroencephalo- 
graphic analysis and plasma testosterone hormone levels on the children. Psychological 
tests arc utilised to show differences between the feminine boys and the contrast groups. 
The tests include the It Scale for Children, Draw*A-Person Test, Family Doll Fantasy 
Test, Toy Preference Test, and Parent and Activity Preference Procedure, 
Duration: 1969-continuing, 
* Cooperating group(s): UCLA Department of Psychiatry, 
Publications: Green. R, Sexual idemUy conftia in chUdreu and adults. New York: 
Basic Books, 1974; Baltimore: Penguin, 1975, 
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37-FC-1 



EVALUATION OF A THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY FOR ADOLESCENTS 



(n>estiRator(s): Robon Brooke Ed J>„ Regional Director, Addiction Re^eareh Foiindution, 
414 Dufierin A\eniie, Londm, Ontario, Canada; and P. C, Whitehead, Ph,D„ University 
of We^iern Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada, 

Purpose: I o deseribe the p!»ychosoeial beha\ioral eharaeteristies of adolescent 
amphetamine abusers foeiistn* upon aiiteectteiit faetor>^ that eontribute to druii abuse: 
and to e\aliiate the dru^ abusers' responses to trx:atment in a therapeutie eommtmity. 
Subjeetsi 64 male and female drug abusing adoleseents, mean age 19, who were followed 
up after a year of treatment. 

Methods: The major question studied in this investigation was; Does length of time in 
treatment correlate with posttreatment prosocial adjustment? All subjects admitted to 
residenee in the therapeutic eommunit> completed the following pretest data: a demo- 
^raphie information sheet, the Rokeaeh Value Si ivey (RVS)* and the Minnesota Multi* 
phaJe Personalit) Inventory (MMPlX All 64 subjects admitted in 1972 were followed up 
the lOth month from the time they terminated treatment and were retested with the 
MMIM. RVS, and a questionnaire designed to reveal eurrent drug use^ employment or 
sehool status, and arrest reeords. The follow-up intervie\\\;r itsed face validity to the 
subjeets* responses and at least one of the prineipal areas of adjustment was independently 
validated: e,g,. parent, employer, or poliee were contaeted to verily eaeh subject's 
responses. 

Duration: September 1970-December 1976, 

Publieations: Rrook> R, and Whitehead. P. C. Psychosocial dv'sftinctions as precursors 
to amphetamine abuse among adoleseents, Addkthe Dhetises. 1976, 2(3)* 465-478, 



37-FC-2 MODIFYING THE EATING HABITS AND BODY DIMENSIONS OF THREE 
OBESE ADOLESCENTS 

Investigator(s); Thomas J, Coates* M,A,. Resea;eh Assistants Stanford Center for 
Researeh and De\elopment m leaehtng. Stanford Uni\ersit>. Stanford, California 94305, 
Purpose: To e,xplore the efficac) of self-eontrol proeeciures in helping obese adoles- 
cents ebange eating habits and rxxluee body weights to normal ranges, 
Subjeets: Three obese adolesecnt girls, age 16. who are 50 percent above ideal weight. 
Methods: This stud> emplo^-s a single subjeet design: Two subjeets receive aetive 
treatments, and one subject scr\es as ^ control. Data will inelude a self-report, a parent 
report, and naturalistie obber\ations b> non participant obsener>. The researeh is unique 
in that for the first time precise data from a \ariety of measures will be provided on 
eating habit ehanges that oceur with the introduction of self-eontrol procedures, Statis- 
tieal treatment will inelude anal>sis of intensi\e data b> means or the integrated mo\'ing 
a\erages proeedures and estimates of generali7abilit> using the proeedures de\eloped 
by Cronbaeh, 

Findings: Obser\ations appear to ha\e a high degree of generali/ability. Eating habits 
appear to be ehanging with the introduetion of self-control proeedures. 
Duration: March 1976-Mareh 1977, 

Cooperating group(s): (I) Stanford Bo>s T*v i Center for Youth Development, (2) 
StanfoVd Youth Clinic. Department of PcJ'i.nvs, (3) Stanford Univ-.'sity Sehool of 
Medieinen 
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37-FC-3 



DRUG EDUCATION FOLLOW-UP: METHODOLOGICAL SCHEMA 



Investigatorts): John K;i|>i;in, LI O,, Professor* School o\ Liiw, Sl;inforil Uiu\crNity, 
l\ O, Box G, Stanlord. Californiii .J)5. 

Purpose: lo seek lo idcntih the imp^iei of school education on children's drug use. 
Subjeets: stM^leiits in l1\e sehools. The students, now in grade 6, will be 

jollowed in the ehiss[Ooni tliis \ear ;ind next \e;ir. 

Methods; Within eneh school, students hn\e been ^issigiied to one of lour drug educiition 
approiiehes: bnsic (eontn^"^, didactic, proeess* and eonlluent, I he design allows for com- 
parisons between distriets, regular staU' teachers \s, trained outside drug leaching 
speei;i]ists, and the se\eriil eOueational approaehev, Ctirricislji m;iterials and testing 
instruinciUs are the same as those developed. Held tested, and \alidated during a past 
study. Ilie testing: iastruinent is a ctuestionnaire, which is adtnini!»tered at the beginning 
and the end of the scjiool year, and ask^ students to describe their diug use. In addition, 
a sample ol eighth ^radeis from a pre\iously completed stud> has been rccontacted and 
tested in order to asses.^ stability of impact. The stall lias been meeting with a small 
gro[ip ol sixth grade parents at two senoois who replied to an unitation to all parents 
to help design a drug education program whieh rellcets the concern of the coiunitinity. 
Duration: October l975-.Septemb?r I97H, 

Publieattonji: { I) Curricula materials (Th*^ P-B-C-l-O-l: Currieuhim; Chalk Talks 
on Drug Edueniion) arc a\ailablc at cost from: Programs in Drugs, Crime and Com- 
muniiy Siudies, P. O, Box G, Stanfoid. California 94,'^05, (2) Dntt* nhuadon. Re\uti\ ami 
reconunemhtUms. Ixv^ington Books, 1976, 



37-FC-4 LIFE STRESS AND ADOLESCENT DRUG DEPENDENCE 

Investiftaj^ifts)^ F, Duncan. Or,P,H„ Kesemeh Siatisiieian, Sehoo! ol Public 

Health,'Tlealth Sc'cncc Center, Uni\cTsitv of Ve,\as, P. (), Box 201ii6, hoiistotL Texas 
77025, 

Purpose: To examine the relationship between life stress and the onset ot drug abtise 
in adolescents wlio have become drug dependent. 

Subjects: ,^1 drug dependent adolescents (17 males, 14 fefnalcs), ages U to 21, applying 
for admission to a halfway house pro\iding postnospital care for young oriig abuscis, 
(20 subjects are white*; 7^ Chicano; and 4, blaek), 

Methcdst A retrospective study wai^ conducted in which each subject was aiikcd when 
he she first began Using illieit drugs, what the circumH^tances were, etc. Subjects were 
then asked to complete a Life [:\ent Rccond (Coddington, 1972) noting alt significant 
life change events that had occurred during the year preceding their Ixisi illicit drug 
use, The scores obtained were compared to standard normati\e data (Coddmgton, 1972) 
hy t-tcst and chi-scinarc. 

Findings! Mean score for the subjects was ,%0,9 with a nicdifiti score of ,17,\ Normal 
population scores siiowed means of 195,66 and 226,8, The sample mean wah significnnMy 
different from the norm at the .005 lc\et b\ t^est showing a far more stressful and un- 
settled life history than the norm preceding their first drug abuse, 
Durglion; August 1974-Janiiary 1975. 
Cooperating ^rotip(s): Kealit\ Island. Inc. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL IDENTrTY IN PRESCHOQL CHILDREN 



Investigator(s); Sandra Keinon Sehwnrt/. J^h.D., Political Science OepiirtniLni, Mickniiin 
Hall, Rul^ers, ihe Stale Uui\ersil> ol New Jcrse;, New Brunsw ck. New Jerse\^ 08903. 
Purpose: To eonipare ihe ile\elopment ol' national iden(it\ wiM ihe de\elopnient of sex 
identity ;uni>ng presehool eliildreii. 

Subjeets: % boys and girls, ages 3 to 6. ehosen ironi six riiirser\ schools- da\ eare 
centers^and Mead Start Drogranis. 

Methods: The hasie f;>potlicsis of this roseareli is ihat children's iianonal idcniit\ 
follows the Niiiiie sort oi cogiiiti\e de\elopmcntal .sequence as does sexual "Jentitj; but, 
because it is nioa^ remote, abstract, und eoi»iplex^ national idcntit> de\elops more slowlv 
and later than sexual idcntit\. Data ^^ill bo collected through taped inter\iews using 
pictures adniinistcrw'd bv gratjuate stiideuts iu .school populations Irom the middle and 
io^^er classes. This reseiireh Tollo^^s the \u>rk of Piaget on cogniti\e ■Je\eh)pmcnt and of 
Kohlberg or. sextiiil identity. The int^;r\iew schedule is semistrueturcd and in\o|\e!( 
questions follo^^eij b> probes. It tests for recognition of knowledge about and affect for a 
series of national symbols (e.g., Amerieari flag, George Washington). Parallel questions 
on sexual identity are also included in the inter\iew. A substantial eetion of the inter\iew 
probes the child's understanding of America (as a place, a people, a political unit). 
Indcpc:idei ; \ariables aiu age. le\cl of de\elopmeni of sexual identitx, and cla^s 
Duration: Spring 1975-Kall 1976. 



PRODUCING EQUAL STATUS INTERACTION BETWEEN SCHOOL AGE BOYS 
/"ND GIRLS 

In' ,ttgatoi(s): Marlaitie Lock In ed, Ph.D.. Research Soeiolofist, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton. New Jer^c; 0S540. 

Purpose: To examine the relatioii.>hip beiween sex speeilic expectations for eouipctcnec 
and behavior in TUiNed sc.x groups. 

Subjects: 112 girls and bovs m fourth aud fifth gnides. who weie lioniogenoons as to 
social class and cogniti\e style. 

Methods: The experimental ireatment in\ol\cd assigning high competence to girls in 
the presence of bo\s. Girls learned an electronics task ;nid taught ii to bovs- Subse- 
'[Uenil) , Unacquainted groups ol tw(j bovs and two girls worked at a deeision making task 
and were \ideotaped. Their behavior was eoded according to a modified l^ales eategorv 
sxsteni. Control sUJijeets learned the electronics task in single sex groups and-^then 
engaged in the deeision m;iking tusk with other control subjects. All task groups were 
composed of htraugcrs. 

Findings: Control groups were, noi as predicted, euual status: ihe probabi!it\ o( emerg- 
ing as a leader was not different for males than for females. Experimental groups in whieh 
the inter\ention ttHjk lor the bovs were lemale dominated. Ilxperimental groups in whieh 
the bo)s observed a girl who rctused to disptax competence v\ere male dominated. No 
experimental eifect was observed on the girls. 
Duration; Julv 1974-June 1976. 

Cooperating groupfs)^ nasi Windsor Regional School Distriet. 

Publications. A paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the \mericau Tdueutional 
Research Assoeiation. Siin Traueisco. April 1976: Lockheed, M. and Harris. A. Pro- 
ducing equal status interaction beiween school-age bov-s and girls. 
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37-FD^3 STATUS ATTAINMENT VARIABLES PERTAINING TO INCOME AND 
POLITICAL INFLUENCE AMONG RURAL PEOPLE 



Investjgator(s): Arcliibiild I lallcr, l*hJ)., IVolcssoi: Miir\ Ohon, Rchc^ircli Assists ni: 
and Ken Spcmicr, Rcse;irch AssiM;ini, Dcpitnmcnt of Riir;il Soci<>lo|j>\ UnivcrniU of 
Wisconsin, 640 \V,A,k.h. Biiiidiiig, 610 Wjilmit Sirccl, Madison, Wisconsin 53706, 
Purpose: To dc\ctop ;ind stand;irdi/c qucstiotUi^iirc iiistrutnctus by uhich to measure 
differences in \onths* aspirations tor, and their \iiimfham <>thvr\ c.\peCiauons for, 
ihcir fiiUire le\eis oi income and poliEical infltienco. 

Subjects: 300 high school juniors, their parents, and 150 signijicaiU others (the control 
group). SigniHcant oihtrs lire persons ser\e as a point of compitrison ior the stiident, 
define the student's self, or communicate information to the student. 
Methods: The overall objecti\e of the research is to de\elop. to the extent possible, 
^alid, rclutble, and practicable indicators, suitable for tise in sur^ev research, of five 
as >et unmeasured \ariables implicated in the stattis att^tinment process: (I) income 
aspiration le\els ol \ostth, (2) income expectation le\els of those who determine the 
iucome aspirations of >outh: 0) political infitienee (the le\el of the political s>stem at 
which a person e.\creises the poliiical s>stcm). (4) p<!!iticctl injlttence aspinition levels 
of \outh. and (5) pohtieal mlltjenee expectation le\els of tho,se \\ho determine the poliliail 
influence aspirations o! >oiith. Uata \\ere collected b> atltnimstering questionnaires to 
the entire grottp of subjects. I he questionnaire had questions to ascertain the youths 
education, ocetipational income, and politic^il participation aspirations, A section was 
also included to determine the \oiith*s ptilitieal kno^^ledgeH Parental data were collected 
through mailed qtiestionnaires: significant others \\ere contacted b> phone* 
Duration; Jamiar} 1975-Jtiiic 1978, 

Cooperating group(s>r <l) Wisconsin Stir\e> Research Center f2) Wisconsin College 
of Agricidttiral and l,ile Sciences. 

Publieatians: Results for research use are a\ailable from Haller. 



Investigatar(s): Brian Sutton-Stiiith, Ph.Dn, Prolcssor. Pcpiirtmcnt of Psycholog>\ 
icachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 10027. 
Purpose: 1o sttidi ehildren\ film making. 

Subjects: Children, ages 9 to 14, from public school groups and \oluntccrs for a street 
workshop. 

Methods: The research strateg> of this investigation will consist of (I) pre-post 
psvehological testing tor intelligcnee, creati\it>, embedded figures, personalit>, and locus 
of control, and pre-pt*st interviews: (2) observational records of ptvises of film making 
with \ideotapc and with coded obser\ationa! procedures: O) experimental procedures in 
which film procedures ol urung kinds are contrasted^ and (4) content analysis of eine-^ 
mjitic techniques and narrati\c structures iised by the children. 
Ouradan: September 1974-June 1977, 
Crjoperattng group{<i>: Yoiing ^ilmmakers oj New York. 



37-FE-1 



CHILDREN'S FILM MAKING 





37-FE-2 CHILDREN'S COMPREHENSION OF TELEVISION INFORMATION 



Investigjitor(s); Bernard Z. Fricdlandci, [*h,D,* [Vot"cssi)n and Harriet S, Wctstone, 
M,S„ Lecturer, Dcpanmcnt o\ I*sycholog>\ University of Hariford, 200 Bloomficld 
Avenue, West Hartford, Conncctiexit 06117, 

Purpose: To assess children s attention to and comprehension of cogniti\e and affective 
information from instructional and entertainment television programs. 
Subjects: Children from presehool through high school 

Methods^ Multiple measures of children's attention to and comprehension of cognitive 
and affecti\e program content are employed in ways that allow statistical and content 
anal>sis of audience understanding of program content. Orthodox research methods 
allow investigation of specific program and audienee \ariables such as modes of presenta- 
ation, redundancy, visual auditor) displav, age* sex* socioeconomic Matus* and scholastic 
achievement. 

Findings: Many informational-instructional programs arj found to be extremely in- 
etfective in communication information content to target atidienees. Age level and levels 
of scholastic achie*,ement are major predictors of comprehension performance. Attention 
and comprehension often varv independents . Man> media conventions are of very dubious 
value in c^^mmunicating both ;iffeetive and cognitive content, while some are supritiingly 
effective. 

Duration; Fall 1972-continuing. 



37-FE*3 AN INVESTIGATION OF THE TELEVISION VIEWING HABITS OF STUDENTS 
IN C^ADES 3 THROUGH 8 

Investigator<s): Robert W, Wood, [:d,D.. Prolessor; and Charles E, Eieher, Ed,D,, 
Associate Professor, Department of Elementar> Education, School of Education, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion. South Dakota 57069, 

Purpose: To provide knowledge of the tefeujioii viewing habits of children in tirades 
3 to 8 in the^&chools of Vermillion, South Dakota, 
Subjects: 422 girls and boys, age^ 7 to 15, in grades 3 to 8, 

Methodsi The Tele\ision Viewing Questionnaire. dc\eloped bv the investigators* was 
used to gather the data for this in\estigation. The investigators arbitrarily sclecf J the 
t>pes of questions to be included. The !»urve> focused on general demographic infoi tion 
dealing with grade le\el, age, !>ex. and school attended by the respondents. The cm^dren 
were asked questions about the number of TV bets in their home, if they had their own 
TV set, and if each had a TV set in his her bedroom, ihe children listed the names of 
their 10 favorite TV shows in rank order. They also responded to whether or not they 
watched TV commercials and ihe reasons they viewx^d 1\\ Finally^ ihe children kept 
track of the ntimber of hotirs that they viewed TV each day for 14 eonsecutK^e days. 
Findings: The entire school population had an average of 1,955 TV sets per household, 
A majoritv oi respondents did not ha\e a TV set in their room and did not have a personal 
TV set. Respondents (N - 394) watched TV for entertainment: 227 watched to keep them 
company at home, 190 '\atchcd to gain knowledge or information; 85 viewed because 
parents had the set turned on; and only 5 stated that they did not watch TV, 
Duration; November 1975-April 1976, 





SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 



Physically Handicapped 



37-GA-1 EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

InvestEgator(s); R David Kurt/, Ph.D.. As!;istiint Prot't\ssor: and Kua'n Laub. Ph.D.f 
Assistant Professor. Department of Individual and FumiK Studies. Pcnns\lvanm State 
Univ-crsity. University Park. Pennsylvania 16802. 

Purpose; To evaluate proeedures for finding iind serwning hiindieuppcd presehool 
ehildren in rural areas. 

Subjeets;.60O preschool ehildren. ages I to 6, from four rural to\vnships in K'nnsyhania. 
Methods; The design of the study in>ohes the eomparison of t^\o main variables: (I) 
people fmm outside the eommiinity vs. people from inside the eommunity. and (2) ad- 
vertising for all children \s. looking only for handieappcd children. Four typcb of child 
finding conditions are iit\olved. Condition I. in which u person inside the eommunit> looks 
for all children, invokes tbf active support of cor^imunity leaders and participation of 
eommunity volunteers to assist in organiring. contacting parents, and screening children. 
The project is geared to screening all children, ages I to 5. No emphasis witi be placed 
on handicapped children. Condition 2, in which a person from outside the community looks 
for all children, emphasizes screening all children. The child find -screening process, 
ho*^evcr. is conducted by outside professionals with minimal emphasis or community 
support and assistance. Professionals will organirc. contact parents, and conduct the 
screen. Condition 3. in which a person from inside the community looks only for handi- 
capped children, is like Condition L Support and assistance of community leaders and 
volunteers will be sought. Rather than advertising a general screen for all children, the 
project will advertise specifically for handicapped preschoolers. Condition 4. in which a 
person from outside the eommunity looks only for handicapped ehildren. is similar to 
Condition 2. Professionals will organize and conduct the child find and screen effort with 
little, if any. support from community persons. The focus will be on advertising for 
handicapped children only. A variable, to be examined in each community t>r condition, 
is the communication mechanism. A sequence of three communication methods will ht- 
Used; first, letters to parents plus community advertising (flyers, announcements, etc); 
second, phone calls to parents; and finally, if necessary, home visits. 
Duration; September I975*July 1976. 

Cooperating group(s); Suieau of Education for Handicapped. Office of Education. S. 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

Publication biased on the findings, an early identiftcation manual will be produced as 
part of the tiurcau of Education for Handicapped grant in Spring 1977. 
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37-G8-1 RECOGNITION OF CYSTIC FIBROSIS HETEROZYGOUS STATE 



lnvc$tigator{s)! Gordon Gibbs, Ph.D.. Rest!iirch Professor. Department of 

Pediatrics, College of Medicine. Uni\ ersity of Nebraska. 42nd and Dewej A\cntie, Omaha. 
Nebraska 68J05. 

Purpose: To develop a method suitable to determine the e>stic fibrosis hctenvygoiis 
state. 

Subjects: 200 parents of c>stic fibrosis children: 150 children with c>stie fibrosis; and 
100 control children. , 

Methods: Methods previously proposed by others are being checked: (t) cilia tests, 

(2) isoelectric focusing ehroinatograph>, (3) inhibition of sodium transport in rat parotid 

gland, and (4) lysosomal enzyme liberation from activated granulocytes. 

Findings: The investigator has been unable so far to reproduce methods I, 2, and 3. 

Work on method 4 has just been initiated. 

Duration: July 1975-June 1977. * 

Cooperating group(s): (I) American Lung Association of Nebraska. (2) Nebraska State 

Health Department. 

Publications: Reprints of the research are available from the investigator. 



37 GC-1 HYPOPITUITARY DWARFISM: PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

Investi£ator{s): Heino F. L. Meyer- Bah Iburg, Ph.D., Research Associate Professor of 
Psychology in l^ychiatr> and Pediatrics, School of Medicine, State University of New 
York. Children's Hospital of Buffalo, 219 Brvant Street. Buffalo, New York 14222. 
Purpose: lo m\cstig:itc the effects of hormone deficiency on psychosocial and psycho- 
sexual development in adolescence and young adulthood. 

Subjects: II male and female patients, ages I6 to 38. who ha\e had hypopituitarism 
since early childhood. 

Methods: Patients were admitted to the Clinical Research Center for systetnatie 
endocrine and psychological studies. Degree of pubertal maturation was assessed by 
Tanner standards. Psychological examination in\ol\ed s>stematie half-structured inter- 
views with the patient, and. if available, the patient's mother. Testing instruments in- 
eluded the GuilfofJ-Zimme'Tian leniperameni Survey the Cornell Index, the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, Diaw*A-Pcrson Test, and the Weehsler Intelligence Scales. 
The interview covered reaction to dwarfism and treatment, family relations, social 
relations, gender role behavior and gender identity, sexual orientation, sexual activities, 
school perforTr.anee, and career planning* Interviews were taped (duration; 3 ,to 5 hours 
per interview) and raled frotii ihc tape by two independent raters according to previously 
established rating categories. Data are described for the total sample. Selected data 
will be related to the endocrine and growth status. Ps>chos€xual development is compared 
with sexual maturity and treatment history. 

Findings: The results indicate an impairment of psychosocial and, especially, psycho- 

sexuul functioning. 

Duration: June 197,1-December 1976. 

CCf^perating gTOup(s)L Human Growth FourKlation of Western New York. 
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37-GC-2 HYPOPITUITARY DWARFISM: INTELLIGENCE 



Investigators): Hcino K L. Meyer- Bithlbur^i. Ph.iX. Researeh AssociEitc Professor 
of Psyehologj in Psjchiairj nnd Pcdiairies. Sehool of Medieine, Stale Uni\en>ity of 
Nevi York. Childfvn s Hospital of Buffalo. 219 llvynni Slreet, Buffalo. New Yorx 14222. 
Purpose: To test if gro^\th hormone dcHeieney since earh ehildhood impairs brain 
development imd. thereby, intelligence. 

Subjeets: 29 male and female patients, ages 6 to 22, \\ho have had lupopituitarism sinee 
eariy ehildhood. 

Methods: All pjitients were tested with .the Weehsler Intdligenee Seales: subsamples. 
ttith Thurblone's Primary Menial Abilities Test and the Benton Visual Retention Test. 
Soeioeeonomic le\d was elassified b\ the Hollingshead Index, On the basis of extensive 
endoerinc examinations, the patients were elassiHed a^ ba\ing isolated growth hormone 
defieieney or multiple hormone deficlene^es. Both groups were compared within and 
aero^s soeioeconomie le\eK IQ data were related to hormone deficieneie^s. soeioeeonomic 
le\el. height, and other medical variables using standard parametric and nonparametrie 
statistieal analyses. 

Findings; There was no effeet of growth hormone deficiency per \e but of diagnostie 
subeategories. and* of eourse, socicveeoiiomie level. 
Duration: January I975-I>ecember 1976, 

Cooperating group(s)i Human Growth Foundation of WcMern New York. 



37-GD-1 EPIDEMIOLOGIC STUDY ON CONGENITAL MALFORMATION AND 
MALIGNANT NEOPLASMA 

InveSkigatoris): Kunio Aoki. M.IX. Chief. Depjfrtment of Epidemiology. Reiieareh Insti- 
tute. Aichi Caneer Center. Chikusa^ku* Nagoya. Japan. 

Purpose: lo stud) ho^t and environmental faetors of eongenital malformation (CM) and 
malignant neoplasm^i (MN), 

Subjeets: 41,028 babies born in Nagoya in 1965: 3,725 pregnant women and their babies 
to be born: and ehildren who ha\e died from CM and MN in Japan from 1955 to 1973. 
Methodic: The researeh ci.'f^ign of this study involves a 1-year follow-up ^^tudy and a 5- 
\ear follow-up stud\ of the babies. Birth and death ccrtifieates of the babies will be 
eollated. and their vital statisties ^ill be analyzed. 

Findings: CM in ehildren is eloseK assoeiated with socioen\ironmental background but 
M.N in childhood is not. The relationship between CM and MN in ehildhood is also not clear 
after the age of I year. 

Duration: April 1972'December 1976. * 



37-GD-2 COLLABORATIVE PERINATAL PROJECT 

Inve!>tigator(s): Karin 11 Nelson. MT>.. Child Neurologist. I>c\cl6pmental Neurology 

Branch. National Institute of Neiirologieal and C'ommunieati\e Disorders and Stroke. 

National Institutes of Health. Uetht^da. !\/ar\iand 20014. 

Purpose; l o determine the causes of ehildhood netirologiesil disahihties. 

Subjeets: 5k,()00 pre^n.int women, lollowed at 12 hospitals, Childien of these pregnaneies 

arc followed prenatalh io ages 7 or 8. 
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Methods: This i^iudy has been designed to examine the interaction of ccrinin chnnetcr- 
jsiics or the liibor, dcli\cry, and neonatal periodic of children with moderate or severe 
cerebral pal^^y and severe mental retardation (IQ less th;in 50). \ hc^ handicapped children 
iiilt be compared to a control group to determine diffcreiices. This Collaborative Pro- 
ject, an enormous, multidisciplinary, multiphasic study {inanced by the National 
Institutes of Health, is being carried out over IS years. It Mill be tUc subject of 10 mono- 
graphs to be published in 1977 or 1978. 
Duration: 1959-1977. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Neurological and Comnijimicativc Disorders 
and Stroke. National Institutes of Henlth. Public Health Ser\ice. U, S, Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, 

Publications; Information is available from the investigator. 



37-GD-3 SPINA BIFIDA AND ANENCEPHALY RECURRENCE RISK 

Inmtigator(s): Dv^ight 1", Janerich, DJ),S,. M.IMI.. Direeior, CJenetic Oncology. Cancer 
Control Bureau. Ne\i York State Health Department. i-SI' lovier Building. Albany. New 
York 12237. 

Purpose: To assess the risk of recurrence of the birth defects. an<;neephaly and spina 
biftda. in families that have one affected child: and to examine occurrence patterns in 
special situations: e.g.. in t\i'ins and half-siblings (children i\ith one parent in coiutnon). 
Subjects: Appro,\imHtel> 5.000 families in lJp,statc Neu York. Mith children born .from 
1955 to 1975 with anencephah' oi spina bifida. 

Methods: ViiiU records (birtU. fetM deiUli. dcadi. m,irriage. and di\oree) itere seurelied 
to establish family data which were used to asiSess the risk of recurrence of the defects 
in subsequent siblings. In addiiion. 208 mother^ of alfected children were interviewed by 
lelephone. 

Findings: Kecurrt^ncc among co-twins is higher than among full siblings, and recurrence 
among h^lf-sihlint^ is lower than full siblings. 
Duration: March 1974-August 1976, 

Cooperating group(s): National Instiliites of Health. Public Health Scrucc. U. S. IX-part- 
inent of Health. Education, and Welfare, 

Publications: \ paper presented at the Ninth ,\nn\ial Meeting. Society for Epidcmio- 
logicsil Research. Toronto. Ontfirio. Canada. .June 1976: .lancrich. D, T, Genetics of 
<.nenccplial\ and spina hilida during non-epidemic periods. 



37-GE-1 FIELD EVALUATION OF THE AUTO-COM, AN AUTO-MONITORING 
COMMUNICATION BOARD 

lnvestigator(s):<;reggC. Vanderhciden. M,S-i:)ircctor: and Ocberah Harris-Vandcrhciden. 
M,S J'd,. Area Coordinator. I nice Researeh and l)e\elopinent Center for the Scwrely 
CommuniailiveK Handicapped. I ni\vrsit> of Wisconsin. 922 KKB. 1500 Johnson Drive, 
Madison, \Vl^a>nsln 53706, 

Purpose; To c\aluate the eifeet of the Auto-Com upon the educational and com mimical ion 
skill progress and upon socKil dc\elopnient of iionvocal physically handicapped children. 
Subjects: Nine non\ocal. nonainbtilator\, cerebral palsied children aOd adolescents, ages 
6 to 20. I he sample is aiadc up ol three males and six femafes. 
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Methods: Thh \va» an exploratory study or the ehildrcn\s use or the Auto-Coin in the 
ehi^srootii and home en\ironment, A k^sc Mtid> ijpproach was u^ed and theie wctk no 
between group eomparUons made in a formal \vu>, l>ata \scre eollccted h\ (I) pre- flnd 
po<iiie<it as^esMTient. (2) iniekiii^ eaeh ehitd\ ubc of the aid. O) infonnaiion reiurncd bv 
parents and tatehers. and (4) reseaa^h team ob<iervation». 

Findings: The Auto-Com was found to hase a major bcnefieial effect upon the sttidents' 
edueaiional progress, their produeii\e edueational limc. eoniniunication skillb. persona] 
development, motivation, and indepcndenee. 
Duration: September 1973-eompleted, 

Cooperating group(s); (I) National Science Foundation. (2) Di\ibi()n of Innovation and 
Development. Bua^au ofEdueation for Handieapped. Offieeof Edueation. S. IX*partment 
of Health, Edueaiion. and Welfare. 

Publieations: Information h available from the in\Cstiptors, 



37-GE-2 TACmE PERCEPTION OF SPEECH 

Investigator(s): Sall> Ro^Jiow* Ed,D„ A^soeiate Professor, Department of Spet'iaf Bduea- 
tion. Unisersit) of British Columbia. Scarfe Annex. JJK Vancouver. Canada V6T IW5, 
Purpose: To help de\elop techniques of speech pereep;ion for blind children ^ho also 
have hearing impairment!^ and or mental retardation, 
Subjeets; Four girls and two boss, ages 6 lo 20, 

Methods: In thib in\estigation the ladoma Method of Speech Reading is used ^^iih the 
child The child is (h famitiari/ed with tip shape for sowel and con,sonant production. 
\oicing charucteribtics, contracts of \oiced and \Ofcclcss sounds, and stress and rhyth- 
micality: (2) taught the articulators features of English phonemes, so he forms notions of 
^ound production and sound perception simultaneousl>, (3) encouraged to imitate bounds 
he perccjscs; (4) encouraged to guess at sounds; and (5) encouraged to use the Tadoma 
Method with persons other than the teacher. After the sounds are correctly perceived, 
consonants and vowels are combined into syllables and then into words. Care is being 
taken to develop the concept that the child is feelm^ speech. The tests Ubcd are dis- 
crimination tests of high frequency distinctive features: pluce of articulation, \oicmg 
eharactcristic. duration of sound, nasality, and aspiration. 

Findings: Results indicate that consonant perception is more easily achiescd. Phonemes 
that involve lip movements and voice arc most easily perceived. 
Duration; October 1975'June 1977,' 



37 GE-3 DEVEIOPING FAMIIY BY f AMtlY PLANS FOR PARENTS OF DEAf BUND 
CHILDREN 

[nvestvgator(K): Edwin Hammer, l*h,D,; Carolyn Torric* M,S W,: and Rc\a Carter. 
M.S,W,, South Central Rcj^ional Center for Deaf-Blind Children. Uni\ersit> of Texas. 
1966 Inwood Road. Dallas. Texas 75235, 

Purpose: To sy,stcniaiically assess and program partni ser\ice,s through a \arict> of 
preschool educational programs for deaf-blind children; and to evaluate le\el,s ol ^oal 
attainment within each program to iisccrtain the effeeti *ncss of delisery ,systems. 
Subjeets; Approximately 400 parents of deaf-blind children in U>\\iu Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Arkansa<i, and Louisiana, 
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Methods: The design of Uii^ in\cbMg£iiioii involves a social casework approach, 
participani c\alUcUion, ;md the Goal AUainmcni Scult- for weighted ^corcb of effectiveness 
eollceicd for each program (b\ prticipants and pro\tderN). A unique feature of ihe pro- 
ject includes lype^ of parent acti\itieN that arc crfetti\c; i.e., parents of residentially 
institutionalized children, parents of children in da> school programs, parents of children 
in piihlic school special programs, atid parents of children in no program. 
Findings: Processes ha^e been established to de\elop parent invohement, professional 
imoKernent, and confiiet resolution. Types of parent groups and deli\er\ sjstems have 
been identified. 

Duration: June l972-contin:::ng. ^ 
Cooperating group(s): (1) Stiite depJtrtments of special education. (2) State residential 
institutions lor mentall> retarded with programs for deaf-blind children. (3) Stale-wide 
parent groups for deaf-blind cnildren. (4) Uni\ersity personnel. 

Publieations: (I) Paper presented at the International Seminar on Deaf-Blind, Shrewsbury, 
Engtaad. Jul> 1974: Hanmier, Edwin K. Ps\ ehologieal assessment of the deaf^blind child: 
Ihe synthesis of itssessnient and educational ser\ices. (2) P^iper presented at the 1980 Is 
Now Workshop, John fraey Clinic, Los Angeles, California, May 1974: Hammer, Edwin K. 
A time to think: Future needs of deaf-bltnd children. (3) Paper presented at the Regioaal 
Ad\isory Board Meeting, Dallas, Texas, June 197,*^: Torrie, Carolyn C. A preliminary 
report on parent obser\ations and need: as they relate to programs for deaf-bltnd children. 



37-GE*4 ACCOUNTABLE RE-ENTRY MODEL 

Investji^tor(s): Gene England, Ph.D.. Project Direetor: Bruce P. Ryan. Ph.D.. Research 
Associate; and Burt Gray, Ph.D.. Research Ansoeiate. Beha\iora] Sciences Institute. 
72 Fern Cai^yon Road. Carme*. California 93921. 

Purpose: To de\elap and dissemfnate a replieable deliver) s\stem to enable handicapped 
children to re-enter regular classrooms and suceced: and to assist parents and teachers in 
aceeleniting the process. 

Subjeets: 20 ehildren. ages i to 8. with learning disabilities inctudrtig mild mental 
retardation, langnage denctcne\. hearing loss, emotional disturbance, organic impair- 
ment, etc. 

Methods: High precision programmatie instructional proeedures will be administered 
which are accountable for pupil response rates, aecurncy rales, and \ariabilit\. Pro- 
grams will be de\eloped to train additional teachers to maintain optimum performance 
specifications and aecountabiht> for pupils, teaehers. and programs. A replieable model 
WiW be developed that \ields optimal child progress and lowers eosts through utilization 
of nides. parents, and \olnnteers. 

Findings: The basie model \alidates in Camiel in 1975: three replication sites in Antioclu 
Vistilia. and Whittier sehools \alidate in 1976. 10 to 30 new sites vvill be e\aluatcd in 1977. 
Duration: July 1974-Junt 1977. 



37*Gf*1 PARENTAL REACTIONS TO THE BIRTH OF A CHILD WHO MAY BE 
DEVELOPMENTALLY DISABLED 

Tnvesti);ator(s): Susan Waisbren. M.A.. Ciraduate Student. Ps\cholog\ Clinic. Uni\ersit\ 
of California. 2205 Tolinan Hall. IJerkelcv. Caliloinia 94720. 

Purpose; To examine the impact on parents of the birth of children who im\ be develop 
rtientaiiv disabled. 
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Subjects: 40 parcni couples whose child is dc\clopmcntall> disabled and is Ic^is than a 
jcar old; and 40 parcin couples whose child is rionhandicappcd and is less than a year old. 
Methods: The major questions^ examined in this study iXrc: What arc the initial responsi- 
hilitics* social encounters, and emotional experiences eonl^ronting these parents that 
differentiate them from parents of nonhandieapped children? and What formal and informal 
social supports do parents utilize in their adjustmeni to the diagnosis? An tntervie^v and 
questionnaire will be administered to the father and mother separately. The interview 
is open-ended and foeuses on e\ents surrounding the hirth of the bahy, \isits to the doeton 
and use of social supports. The questionnaire eonsist.s of fixed ehoiee items. Analyses 
will be aimed at making two comparisons: between parents of retarded children and 
parents of nonhandieapped ehildren, and differences between mothers and fathers. Personal 
adjustment. famil\ relationships, and use of informal and formal social supports will be 
analyzed. A conip<irati\e study v»ith SO or more couples will he completed in Denmark 
from 1976 to 1977. 

Duration: January 1976-Deccmbcr 1977. 

Cooperating group^s): (1) American ScandinaMan Foundation, (2) Social Science Research 
Council 

Publications; Info^iiiation is a\ailablc from tht* investigator. 



37-GF-2 EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES OF HANDICAPPED SCHOOL LEAVERS 

lnvest!fiator(s): National Children's Bureau. 8 Waklcj Street, Islington, London. England 
EClV 7QE. Address correspondence to: Gillian Pugh. Senior Information Officer, Na- 
tional Children^ Bureau. 

Purpose: To sttidy the educational needs of handicapped children and to examine ctnploy- 
mcnt experiences of handicapped children. 
Subjects: 400 handicapped children, ages 16 and 18, 

Methods: This is a 2-ycar study an^ the subjects ha\c been drawn from the National 
Child De\clopmcnt Study (see Study 37-BA-3 in this bulletin). The study includes those 
asccnained as physically and mentally handicapped as well as some of those v»ho, while 
not having recci\ed special cduca'ion. would have benefited from it in the opinion of their 
teachers. The study is looking at reasons for success as well as for failure to get or 
keep a satisfjing job. and is also examining the effect of factors such as further education, 
training. famit> circumstances and support, and the use of and availability of other 
scr\ices. Information on the educational experiences and the dc\elopmental environmental 
characteristics of the group has-alrcady been collected at birth, 7, II, and 16 years. The 
data arc being anal>zcd and additional information will be gained from structured inter^ 
\iews with the young people and their families. 
Duration; 1975-1977, 

Cooperating group(s): Department of Education and Science, 



37-GF-3 DEVELOPMENTAL INSTRUCTION IN MANUAL COMMUNICATION 

Investigatorls); Kod J. Brawlcy. M,A,; I^rojcct Coordinator. California School for the 
DcaL.W4 Horace Street, Ki\erside. California 92506, 

Purposes To de\dop and c\aluiitc sound and color films designed to assist p;irents of 
joung deaf children in ihe acquisition of manual communication skills in their nomcs. 
Subjects: 52 parents of sc\crely hard of hearing or deaf children, ages y to 8. All 
parents either had \er\ limited or no skill using manual comntunication with their children. 
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Methods; Products developed were 21 films lo be viewed on ;i rear screen projector 
with freeze action iind insl;int repla> functions, and two niedi;i guides for photo^r;iphic 
reillustration of the film content. Volunteer partieip;ints were prx^tesied in their homes 
in terms ol current e.Npressi\e and receptive manual communication skills, The control 
iind expcrunentnl groups ^-crc balanced in terms of these scores. The experimental group 
viewed the Hlms; the control group did not. [*osttests were administered and recorded on 
videotape for evaluation. Ihc media ^juidcs were not given to parents until after evaluation. 
The Whimcy Mann U-test was used to determine the level of significance. 
Finditigs; The films and rear screen projector arc significant in instructing parents in 
the use of manual communication. 
Duration: February 1974-June 1976. 
Cooperating groupifs); USHA Title IV C. 



Mentally Retarded 



37-HB-1 LEAD AND HYPERACTIVITY 

Itivestigator(s)! Oliver J. David. Diaxtor Child Behavior Research Unit, Down- 

staie Medical Center Stiuc Uni\ersit> of New York, Box ll*>5, 451 Clarkson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, .New York 1 1203. 

Purpose: lo ascertain the sij^niHcance of increased but nontoxic (b> toda>*s standards) 
lead level and conditions of h)perkinesis. learning disabilities, and borderline mental 
retardation. 

Subjects: 180 to 200 hvperactive children, ajies 4 to 12, wiXU lead levels above normal 
but below toAJc. with no se^ere neurologiail or ps>chiatric d>slunction. The subjects are 
predoininantK male and have been described as hvpcraetive bv parents, teachers, and 
phvbieians. Two control groups, a ijroup of hvperactive children not activelv medicated, 
and a ^roup chosen Ironi a jzcneral pediatric population. 

Methods: This investijiation involves categori/iny hvperiictive children hv etiotog) and 
esaluatini! lead lc^els within thcbc cate|£orics. Children v^ho have raised lead levels are 
assiijtncd randomlv to a chelating rcgiim-n (pcnicillamine-PCA, or calcium disodium 
edctate-niA) or a nonehelating rcizimcn (nieth>lphenidate-MTH. or placcbo-IMJ. and 
these treatment re^jtimens are compared. Data are hein^^ collected that ^vill allow for the 
evaluation of (I) the value of a I'CA provocation test for leadcdncss in children; (2) the 
iitilit) ot a lead cAposure questionnaire in identifvin^ the source of lead in children with 
elevated levels: and (3) the differences between leaded and nonleaded children in neuro- 
lojficaK ps^cliiaiuc. and psveholoiiical function as well as a eliniail response to MTH 
treatment. Medical tests include a provoked urine test, a blood test, CBC, and SMA-12. 
\ measure ol socioeconomic status will be made bv the Hollin^jtshead kedlieh Scale. 
I'svcholoyical icsis will be conducted using the Wechsler lnte]tij*ence Scale for Children 
or tile Wcehslei Prnuarv and Prescliooi Scale ol Intelligence. Bender Visual Motor 
(ksUih fest lor Chiklrcu. Wtdc Kauijc AeliicVcnKiH Usi, I rostjii [X^^eiopmcIltal IVst 
of \'isu.il Perception Icolor-word). .md N'ineUmd Social Maturu> Scale, Bella^ioral 
mcciMircs will be avsessed on Cuimcrs" feaclicr Rating Scale and Parent S>niptom 
Quest ionna lie, \Verr\"s ll>peraetnit> List, and llarly Clinical Drug Evaluation Unit's 
Clinical filobal Impressions Scale. Ph>siGil and Neurological Examination lor SoH Signs, 
iind lieatment I incr^ent Svmptoin Si;iile. I*re- and posttest scores will be compared after 
a to 4-month treatment period, 
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Findings; A signitlcant impro\cmcnt was found in children treated with ehehiting agents 
and meth\lphcnidaie. Ihe rcsuhb arc not \ci deriniti\c bnt tend to indicate that lead :it 
levels not now considered dangerous may be a cause of hyperactivity. 
Duration: July l97M>e(;ember l*J76. 

Cooperating group(s): orHec ol' Child De\elopment. Ol'lia' of Hunuin Development. U. S. 
Department of Health. Kdtieation. and Welfare. 

Publieatlons: (I) David. 0. .L; Hoffman, S. P.: Clark. J,; and S\erd, .1. Lead and liyper- 
aeti\ity: Be[ia\ionil response to ehehitioii in h>peraeti\ity. A pilot study. Amerkafi 
Jotintalof Psitithm (in press). (2) Da\id. 0. J.; Hoffman. S. P \ Svred. J. The role of 
lead in hyperaeti\ity. Psnhoithamtacoh^i Bhikmu Apnl 1976, 12(2). 11-12. (3) David, 
0. J.: Clark. J.: and Voeller. K. Lead iind hyperaeti\ity. The Lancei. "972, II. 900-903. 



37-HC-1 QENDPR-SPECIRC DIFFERENCES IN DISRUPTIVE SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
IN MORE SEVERELY RETARDED INSTITUTIONALIZED INDIVIDUALS 

Investigator(s): Earl Baltha/ar. Ph.D.. pireetor: and J. L. Phillips. M.A.. Research 
Analyst. Beha\ioral Seiences Research. Central Wisconsin Colonj and Training Sehool. 
M7 Kntitson Dri\e. Madison. Wisconsin 53704. 

Purpose: To examine the differential oecurrcnee of disrupti\e social beha\ior as an 
h>miaiure and a nntscuthto behavior. I 

Subjeets; 42 male and ^5 female mentalK retarded residents with median C.A.. 14.6 
years; median M.A.. 16.4 months: and median S/A.. 23,8 months. 

Methods: The design of this study involves direet observation in a ward getting using 
selected scales from the Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavior IL 

Findings; Interplay between physiological predisposition and social experience viiis 
indicated. Disrupti\c beha\ior declined in likelihood with increasing C.A., and withm each 
^gc range males were more likely than females to exhibit the beha\ior. Associations 
bet\\ecn disrupti\e beh:i\ior and be\cral adjustment indicators for females, and between 
disrupti\e bcha\ior and \ariouN biosocial \ariables for nialcs. arc consistent with the 
idea that females inhibit a£gressi\c bcha\ion Below an M.A. of 20 months. disrupti\e 
sociiil behavior appeared randomh distributed with respect to M.A. for both sexes, A 
di\ergence occurred at an M.A. of about 20 months with afi bin niiile and none ot 
the females beyond thai point exhibiting the bcha\ior An M.A, of 20 months coineides with 
the C.A. when objeet-discriminating abilities normall> appear, but is \onnj^er than the 
age^ gender-differentiated behavior is generally reported, 
^buration: November 1975-February 1976. 
Publieations: A complete report is available from Dr Baltha/an 



37-HC-2 SOCIAL COMPATABtUTY IN MORE SEVERELY RETARDED. 

INSTITUTIONALIZED INDIVIDUALS? AN INDEX OF SOCIALLY AMBIVALENT 
BEHAVIOR 

InvestJgator(s); Earl E. Balthazar, Ph.D.. pireetor: and J. L. Phillips. M.A.. Reseiireh 
Analyst. Beha\ioral Sciences Research, Central Wisconsin Colonj and Training School. 
317 Knutson Drive. Madison, Wisconsin 53704- 

Purpose: To measure the extent to which an indi\idnars beha\ior intcrfems with the 
formation and maintenance of social relationships. 

Subjects; 11 ambulatory se\crcl>' and profoundly retarded residents, ages 6 to 57 
(mediun 14.6); M.A.. 6 to 63 months (median 16.4); and S.A,. 9 to 85 months (median 23.8). 



Methods: The design of ihis study involves direct obscrvaiion in s\ ujird selling using 
selected :»ealcs from the Baltha/ar Sealcs of Adaptive Behavior II. 
Findings: The Jndcx of Socially Ambivalent Behavior is negatively related to age. length 
of institutionalization, use of medieation, and S.A. Jt is not related to sex* medieal 
diagnosis^ or M.A. Jt is positively related to staff reports of soeial isolation and inappro*- 
priate interpersoniil behavior It is not related to aggressiveness^ behavior problems, or 
h>peraelivit>. [ndividuals uith passive soeiaJ ambivalence had the lowest frequeneies of 
noneommunieative soeial behavior and of nonfunetional or inartieulate verbalization, and 
and the greatest use of meaningful verbalization. Individuals in the intermediate eategory 
engaged in predominantly preverbal soeial behavior, and used more soeial voeaJization 
or gestunil eommunication and engaged more frequently in general exploratory and re- 
ercational behavior Aetive soeial ambivalent individuals do hot use their skills eonsistent- 
ly and exhibited greater freqvicneies of rudimentary soeial behavior 
Duration: November 1975-February J976, 
PubJteations; A eomplete report is available from Dr, Baltha/ar, 



37-HC-3 CLINICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEVERELY 
AND PROFOUNDLY RETARDED 

InvestEgator(s); Garry Martin, Ph,D,* Assoeiate Professor of Psyehology, St, Pauls 
College. L^niverMty of Manitoba. 4,10 Dvsart Road, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada R3r 2M6: 
aud Gleu H. ( owther^ Ch.B., Medieal Superintendent, Manitoba Sehool for the Retarded, 
Winnipeg. ManitobsC. Canada, 

Purpose: To investigate the assessment, development, generalization, and maintenanee 
of several fundamental speetalization aetivities of severelv and profoundl> retarded 
ehildren, 

Subjeets: ,^0 seveteK and profoimdlv retarded, ambulatory, institutionali/,cd girls and 
hoys, ages 8 to 16, 

Methods; One P^^^ of the researeh uill utilize single organism ,eseareh designs to 
investigate the effects of tvpiail toys in produeing soeial, versus paralleL versus isolate 
play,^'if the severelv and profoundly retarded, Additional!>K ecrtain reinforeement eon- 
tingeneies will be applied to investigate their effeets and side-effeets on soeial inter*- 
aetion, fhc seeond part of the research will evaluate some speeifie eomponents of 
soeiali/aiion that ean he translated into ^t standardized testing and teaehing s>stem for 
workers responsible for teaching soeial skills to the severel> and profoundK retarded. 
Duration: April 1976'Mareh 1978, 

Cooperatinf; groujKs): Medieal Researeh Coimeil, Ottawa, Canada, 

PubtieatEons; (I) Martin, G, L, i't «A Te<Hhmii ha^ic skills to the se^ert'lv mut imyfomulh 

reiurtkd^ The \ftUR B<i.\h Behovior Tqsl CurrUufunj Guide, ttml prdj^ranunint: stratt^f^w 

Portage la Prairie, Manitoba; Manitoba Institute on Mental Retardation, 1975, (2) 

Williams, I,. ul. Effeeti of a haekseratch eonlingenev of reinforeement for table 

serving on soeial interaetion with severel> retarded girls, Bchavmr Thentfn. 1975, 6, 

220-239, 




37-HG-1 MATERNAL IRRADIATION AND DOWN'S SYNDROME 

Investigator(s); B, K, rriinhle, Ph,D„ Assistant Professor Depanment of Medieal 
Genetics, Faeulty of Medicine, University of British Coltiirbia, Vancouver, B, C„ Canada 
V6T 1W5. 
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Purpose: To attempt to determine whether mnternal irrudmtion is a sigtiificunt cause 
of human nondisjunction, speeifically. nondisjtinction of chromosome 2t. 
Subjects: All women ha\mg (I) a child with Down's syndrome born in British Columbia 
between t9S2 and 1972. and (2) a history of admission to Vancotuer General Hospital. 
Methods: Data aro (o be obtained from computer ani manual linkages of extst.ng vital 
health, and hosptiiil radiolog> records, thereb} eliminating the need to rely on a motber's 
ability to recall past irradiations. The control groups wilt consist of (t) mothers of chil- 
dren with a nonehromosomal congenital malformation, and (2) mothers of children with 
no ascertainable congenital malformation. 

Findings: Approximately 84,000 obstetrical discharge summary records of children 
bom since 1963 have been received and validated. Preliminary tabtilations indicate a 
statistically significant increased risk of gi\ing birth to a child with Downs syndrome for 
a Woman with a positive X-ray history. 
OuriUon: 1975-1977. 

Cpoperattog groupfs): Atomic Energy Control Board of Canada. 

37-HH-1 ACCELERATION OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

lnvestigator(s): James V. Kahn. i^h.D.. Assistant Professor, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Room 3331 Education and Communications Building. Box 4,14S, 
Chicago, Illinois 60680. ^ ^ 

Subjects: Eight severely and profoundly retarded childrcni ages 43 to 72 montiLS. Six 
children had Do\^n's syndrome, one had encephalitis, and one had unknown brain damage. 
Purpose; To attempt to train sc\cal> and profv^undly^ retarded children to improve 
their level of cognitive functioning; and to attempt to train Innguagc skilLs. 
Methods: Subjects were matched for age, etiology, and level of cognitive functioning and 
then randomi} assigned to either an experimental or control group. The U^giris find Hunt 
( 197S) scales of sensorimotor period development were used to ^issess cognitive function* 
ing. The experimental group received training in the object permanence area of the U/giris 
and Hunt scales^ while the control group received only the pretest and posttest. The 
training was direct and correct responses %ere reinforced. The child started his language 
training when he achieved the ceiling of the Uzgiris and Hunt scales. 
Findings: Improvement was evidenced on all scales and the findings support the train* 
ing and generalization of object pi rmanenee. 
Duration: September 1974-June 1976. 

Cooperatinit groupfsTTd) Misericordia Home. (2) University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Research Fund. 

Publications: (1) Kahn, J, V. Relationship of PiagetS sensorimotor period to language 
ajrquisition of profoundly 'retarded children. American Journal of Mvnral Oejlt 'temy, 
1975, 79, 640-643. (2) Kahn, J. V. Utility of the Uzgiris and Hunt scales of sensorimotor 
development with severel> and profoundlj retarded ehjidrc Ammt an Journal of Mental 
Deficiency fin press). 



37*HH-2 COMPARISON OF MANUAL AND ORAL LANGUAGE TRAINING WITH MUTE 
RETARDATES 

Invest lgator(s): James V. Kahn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor* College of Educntion, 
University of Illinois. Room 3331 Education and Communications Building, Box 4348, 
Chicago, Illinois 60680. 

Purpose: To determine if using the American Sign Language program with mute retarded 
children is more successful than commonly used oral training proa^dures. 




Subjects: 12 non\crb4il. hearing, reiardtxl children, ajes 4 to !0. None of Ihc subjects 
ha\ean> auditor) or motor disabilit> that ^\oitld inhibit learning of either oral or manual 
Utn^hag,, 

Methods: Hie subjects were matched according to age, sex, and etiology and were then 

rtmdoml> assigned to one of three groups. One group received oral language training 

using the Bricker, e{ ai (1973) program. The second group received manual language 

training also biised on the Driekcr program; and the third group, the placebo group, 

reeeKed training in hclf-hclp skills. In addition, four control subjects received only the 

pre- and posttest. Double blind testing \mII be used for the posttest. 

Findings: After 2 months of work, the oral training group is still working on learning 

imitation skills. Two of the manual group subjects are learning signs, while the other two 

are still learnirig ;iVu!<tiion, 

Duration: September 1975- continuing. 

Cooperating groupfs): (I) Sol Scbool. (2) Misericordia Home, (3) Illinois Depjirtment of 

Mental Health Developmental Disabilities, 

Publicatiojis: Progress reports are available from the investigator. 



37 HH-3 COMPARATIVE STUDY DF7W0 SENSORY MOTOR TRAINING PROGRAMS 
WITH RETARDED PRESCHODLERS 

lnvej»t]gator(s}: l>cliuoitt Morrison, Pli.O,, Associate Clinicat Professor: iind Patricia 
C Polhier, M,S,^ Associate Professor and Chairperson, Dep;irtmcnl ol Mental Health and 
Commiinit} Planniiif!, l"ni\ersit} of California, 3rd atid PamaKsiis^ San Francisco, 
California 94340, 

Purpose: To find out the relative effectiveness of t'AO similar intervention training 
programs wiih retarded preschoolers. 

Subjects: 20 preschool. modcratcK retarded girls and boys, who have no severe 

physical or psychological problems, - 

M^hods: The experimenlnl design m\olves two groups: one which receives sensory 
integration traiuing, and one which recci\<Js movement training. The training lasted 
appro \imalel> 12 months. The children were assessed on measures of motor development, 
e,\prcssi\e language, and comprehensive language before and after training. 
Findings: Pre- and posttest statistical comp;iris()ns on these mecisures demonstrated 
that althougli both trainmg groups showed no significant increments o\er the interval^ 
there was no differeucc between the groups. 
Duration: September 1974-May 1976, 

Cooperating group(s): (I) St, Vincent de Paul Pre-School Iniining Center, (2) Uni\ersily 
of California al Sau Hranciseo Kacull> Research Development Funds, (3) Uni\ersit> of 
California at San Francisco School of Nursing, 



Gifted 



371A-1 GIFTED PRESCHOOLERS: A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

Investigatorts): .Mar^jarct Ci. Weiser, l:d,D., Assoeiute Professor, Earfy Childhood and 
l;lemontur> Education, College ol Kducaiion, University of Iowa, Iowa Cil>, Iowa ,52240, 
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Purpose; To determine tlic Aiilidit\ of hi^h Stjnford Binct scores cariK;d ;it kindergarten 
cntnincc nnd high bdiool iichicvcmcnt; iind (o bolicil opinions jhoiii (he Ldiicutional ex- 
pcricncc. from kindergarten through sccond;ir} school. Ironi students idcntilicd iis gifted 
at ages 4 to 5, and Irom their parents. 

Subjects: 48 middle class students who had earned Stanford Binct seorcs of 125+ 
at the time of cntritneo to kindcrgiirten (1962). The siimplc at high sehool graduation 
(1975) consisted of 16 white, middle elitbs students and their paa-nts. 
Methods: This investigation is a longitudinal stiid>. from kindergarten cntranee until 
high school graduation, of an initial group of subjects uho scored 125+ on the Stanford 
Binet. The data consist of obtained IQ scores from time ol kindergarten entrfinec through 
6th grade: Iowa Test of Basic Skills at 8th tirade: IQ scores at lOtli grade: and College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and lest Baitcr\ of the American College Testing Pro- 
gram percentiles at llth grade. Data wcrC also obtained through parent interviews and 
student and parent questionnaires. 

Fmdmgj!: As ii group, the subjects have heen acadeinicali\ superior and have also "been 
reeogni/ed b> their peers and eomnuinitics as leaders in extni curricnlar endeavors. 1'he 
majorit) of subjects and their parents expressed the desjrahilu\ of abilit> grouping and 
or accelerated promotion. 
Duration: Spring 1975-Spring 1976. 



Emotionally Disturbed and Mentally III 



37-JA-1 THE COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BENDER GESTALT AND THE 
TRAIL MAKING TESTS IN DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN PSYCHOTIC AND 
NORMAL CHILDREN 

Investigator^^); Mtieella Ormanli. Ph.D., Fiteult\ ot l.iterntua-. hbtitnte ol^ r.xperimciual 
Psychology, IManhtil University^ l)iiyc/it. Istanhul. rurke>. 

Purpose: To eonipna- the pcnonininee of ps\ehotie and nomuil children on Uie Trail 
Making and the Bender Gcstalt Icbts. 

Subjects: 60 childa-n. ages ^ to 12. half of whom had heen diagnosed iis ps>ehotie and 
half of whom served as normal controls. .Normal Siiinpk\ 15 bo>s and 15 iiirls (three bo\s 
and three ^lirls at Ciieh of live a^ie levels), who were volunteers from the .Icfferson Koad 
Sehool in Rochester. .New York, lenchcrs .selected ihe initial eandidntes for testing! 
h\ excltidin^ students with either \er\ hi^h or \er\ low intelligenu: scores, l'^>ehotii; 
Siimple: 22 ho>s nnd 8 ^irls. approximatcK eqtiall> di\ided between two hospitals (Con- 
valescent Hospital for Children and .Rochester State Hospital, hoth in Rochester. .New 
York). Snhjects wca' Cnticasians except for two black ^hilda-n in the norm;il snmple and 
three in the psychotic sample. 

Methods; .No patients wcrC incltided in" the ps\ehotic siiniple it the\ were actitdj ill. 
disoriented, eonftiscd. or uncooperative at the time of testing. Ihc dia£iH>.sis lor each 
patient was hased on the information in their hospital reckirds. inehidiii^ ii detailed 
medienl histor\. a ps\ehiatric examination, a ps\ehologieal evaluntion. and an\ neiiro- 
lo^iical reports, the American Psychiatric Association's nia^no^tk aful Suuhihiti 
Uanttal ^cneralK tised for a diagnostic guide. All subjects wea tested individiiall\ 
using the Hendcr Cestah lest (HG T) atid the Trail Making lest ( t M I ). I'M I" raw scores 
are the times (in seconds) required b> each subject to complete each of the two parl> ol 
the test. These scores, in turn, were converted to a lO-point scitc. ba^ed on Keit;m"s 
{l*)J6) T.UT \t(tmml Hoth i>pcs of scores were also used in Mandnrd anaUses of 
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\:iniina* (ANOV X) to test tlic ^>t^ui^>tic:lt signitlcanct: of dilTcrcnccs between llie two sam- 
ples. For the UCjI\ in addiUon to cop\ing lime, totir t>pcs ol' errt>rs were scored: dis- 
tortion of shixpc. rot:ition. integr:ition, :ind perse\er:ition. The NJimples were sigain 
eoinpared \ui ANOVA on copying lime, c;ich of the error types, and total errors. 
Findings: Tlie rcstilts sliowed ^>tnking and highl) signilleant differences in the a\eragc 
pcrfornianee of tlie two santples- On both tesi^. nearl\ 100 percent of tlic normal sample 
scored in the normal range, as compared to 67 percent ol the p^,\clu>tic^ on the IM W and 
onl\ 30 percent on the IKi!', I'hiLs, the DOT appears to be more sensiti\e to general ah- 
norinality: the I'M \\ more speeilic lo deHeit from organic hraiii damage. 
Duration: 1972-eonipleted. 

Cooperating group(s): Rochester State Hospital and Jefleison Road School. Rochester, 
New York. 

Publication^f; Copies ol the study are n\ailable from tlie in\e^>tigator. 



37-J8*1 BACKGROUND VARIABLES AND OUTCOME IN CHILO PSYCHIATRY 

Invesligalor(s): 1. F. Diclmaiu PliJ).. Stud\ Director. 3230 liistiinte for Social Research. 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. Michigan 48109. ^ 



Purpose: lo in\estigate the relationship between child ps>chiatnc patient^>' psychological 
and latiiil) h:ickgrouiid cl1aracte^istic^> and outcome measures at the termination ol the 
childN psychiatric trcuUnent, 

Subjects: 3.000 ewihtation case^> atid 1.450 treatment cases Irorn tlie l)ni\er^>ity of 
Michig;m Child Ps\chiatric Ho^pitnl between I960 and 1972. The suhjeets are girls and 
boys, ages 4 to IS. 

Methods: This primaril\ an e\plonttor\ ^>tud> to e\:imine the effeet^> of baekgronad 
upon diagnosis :iiid nc^iiptaiice. the interaction of those \ariablcs with treatment recom- 
mendations, and the combined intcraetion^> of those \ariables with outcome. Specific hypo- 
theses to be tested are: (I) that eonctirrent treatment of child and both parent^> results in 
a higher proportion of cnscs rated as impro\ed than do similar cases without concurrent 
parental treatment. (2) that there arc s>stematic differences in the ps\ehologieal and back* 
ground ehanteteristics of cases delecting from treatment compared to those completing 
treatment, and (.1) that length and frequcnc) of treatment i^> po^>^ti\el\ associated with an 
outcome rating of impro\ed at the close of treatment. Data will he gathered by completing 
standard forms on each child. Multi\ari:ite methods of statistical analyses arc to be 
employed in data reduction and subsequent prediction. 
Duration: May )<)75-July 1976. 

Cooperating groupts): National Institute of Mental Health: Alcohol. Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health AdminiMration; INihlie Health Ser\iee; I). .S. Department of Health. Rduea- 
tion, and Wetr:ire. 



37-JC-1 ADULT ADJUSTMENT PREDICTED FROM OHILDHOOO ASSESSMENT 

' Invest igator{s>: l.oretta K. Cass. Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Medical Psychology, 
Medical School: Doris C- Gilpih. M-D., Acting Director; and Marylyn Vocrg. Ph.D.. 
Chief Psychologist, Child Guidance Clinic. Washington l)ni\ersit>. .V>9 North Ta\lor A\c- 
ntic, St. Louis. Missouri 63108: and Cnroljn Thonias. Ph.D.. Associate Professor. Depart- 
ment of Social Work, Boston College. Chestnut HilL M^Lss:iehusettt; 02167. 
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Purpose: To lictcnniiic whether ovenill sochil and personal adjustment ol adults can hi 
predicted trom beha\ior, svmptoins, and social and cliniccti data collected consistcntK on 
each child. 

Subjects: Adnhs who were seen as children at (he Washiu^itoii IJnUersitv Cliild (niidanee 
Clinic from 1961 to 1965, whose IQs were above 75. and \vlio had a dia^nosHc stud} a( 
that time. The children were ages 5 (o I5i 25 percem weri; girls. The children's laniilics 
ucrc mainl> from the ^^reater St, Louis metropolian aiva and (rom all social classes. The 
children's disturbances included aMctive disorders, neuroses, character disorders, 
borderline psychoses^ and psychoses. 

Methods: This was a lO-vcnr follow-itp stddv on childhood dc\elopmeni and assessment. 
1 he m\csngator (cstcd three h>po(hescs, (I)'tliat adolt personal and social adjiist^men( of 
people ficcn as children at a clinic can be predicted from early social, symptomatic, ctnd 
clinical data; (2) that the kind and scrioos<icss of aduU mental illness and behavior dis- 
orders-can be predicted from childhood K^Knior* s>mptoms^ social factors, and person* 
alit> \ariablcs dcn\ed from clinical assessment of (he child: and (3) that iiidi\iduals 
treated a.s children \\ill ha\c impro\ed more than the untreated group, ['he research 
employed a high risk design. Subjects were inter^iewcd (as adults) b> workers ^\ho had no 
kno\^ledge of (he childhood data. The mother was inter\ie\^ed sep;tratel>. The adult dnta 
were rated on items of social and personality adjustment. Separate workers rated the 
material from childhood. The high risk design pro\ided its o^^n controls', i,e.. those 
subjects \\ho did nt>f dc\elop adult disorders, but who. like the cxpcrimcntHl groiip^ were 
referred to the clinic for childhood disturbances. The rcst,Mreh was planned and (he data 
collected in the I96(rs as a prospective stud>. I;aeh subjf^ct had a cnimplctc cliniciil 
diagnostic studv including social history, psychiatric inter\ie\^s, and the same battery of 
ps>ehologieal tests. The same form data (i,c.. application, s>mptoms, developmental in*- 
formation, and conference notes) \\ere collected on each subject. Subjects who received 
therap) were compared on outcomes to those who did not. Various. Matistieal measures 
\4cre emploved (eg., correlation of various childhood and adul( adjustment ratings, number ^ 
and severit) of symptoms in childhood with adnit outcome, ratings from interview, and . 
testing ^ith adult outcome. etc,),'Finall>, a multiple discriminant anal>sis selected the 
combination of \ariables that best predicts certain aduK outcome \iiriahles. 
Duration; September l974*Septcmbcr 1976- 

Cooperating group(s); (I) National institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; i^ublic Health Service; U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, (2) Grant Foundation, 



37 *;C'2 THE OEVELOPMENTOF A PROGRAM FOR SOCIALLY WITHDRAWN CHILOREN 

lnvestIgator(s)i Hyman Hop.s, Ph,D., Programs Director; Diane FIcisehman, M.S.W., 
Program Consultant; Jacqueline Guild, M.A., Program Consultant; and Stanley C. Paine, 
M.S., Program Consultant, Center at Oregon for Research in the Behavioral Edueiition of 
the Handicapped, University of Oi^gon, 1590 Willamelte, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 
Purpose; To develop a comprehensive treatment package for the remediation of soetnlly 
withdrawn behavior in primary grade children implemented via a teacher-consultant in 
the edue;itjona] setting. 

Subjects: Five girls and two boys in the primary grades referred by their teachers 
because of isolate noninteraetivc behavior. Observation data indicated that their level of 
social behavior was consistently below that of their respective peer group. 
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Methods: Subjects and ftvc randotnK selected peers in each cl;iss were ohser\ed during 
rea^ss and one in-cl;iss period using un obser\ation code (ie\tlopcd :it the center. An 
intervention pnck.ige thni included scver,'il components based on previous research was 
mtiodiiccd in iiitihiplc baseline tashion,^ The components included a token economy with a 
group backup reward system, a preprogrammed joint <icii\ity. and a sclf-rcpori condition. 
Findings: The package was effective in increasing the amount of time ,spent in social 
behavior for vacU subject beyond the lc\el of the peer group, !-ading of the \arious con- 
trolling stimuli varied with indi\Idua] children. 
Duration: September 1 972 -December 1977, 

Cooperating jiroup(s): lJureau of Education tor Handicapped, OtTiee of Education. U, S. 
l)cT>artincnt of Health, t';dnealjon, and Welfare, 



37-JE-1 PICA IN CHILDREN 

Imestifiator(s): Don t., I hurstotK M,D,. Professor: and Oene CJrabau, M,D„ Cliniea' In- 
striielor. Department ol Pediatrics. St, Louis Children's Hospital 500 South Kings- 
highway. St, t^ouis: Missouri 63110. 
Purpose: 1 o la-at and cure pica. 
Subjects; Children. agc*s 2V* to 6, 

Methods: The subjects will ha^e their blood cobalt lc\cls taken before and after treat- 
ment v\ith cobalt, l,e\els ol cobalt in the blood ^^ill be determined by gas chromatography. 
Finding: Results indicnte a complete cessation of pic:i. 
Duration: 1975-eontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s>: St, l.ouis iiealtli Dep;irtmciit Labonuorie.s. 

Publications: Orabati. Gene and I'hurston. Don L. Cobaltous chloride in the treatment 
of children ^ith pica, Abstnict submitted to the Meeting of the Ambulniory i'cdiairic As- 
sociation. Toronto, Carnida, 1975. 



37-JE-2 BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES OF AUTISM 

Invcsttgator(s): i*. J, Freeman, I'h.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychiatry. 

School of Medicine, Untversil\ of California. Los Angeles, CaUfornia 90024, 

Purpoiie: To establish an objecti\e diagnosis for auti,sni. 

Subjects: 90 ami,stie, 90 mcntalK retarded, and .10 normal children, ages 2 to 5. 

Methods: The research design of this study in^ohes obser\ing and cotmtin^ behauors 

in an unstructured setting usin^ an objecti\e rating scale. A new diagnostic tool i,s bein^ 

developed and 69 behaviors considered autistic arc being counted. The gathered data \\ill 

be subjected to discriminant anah'si,s. 

Duration: September 1975-Decembcr J980, , 

PuhTications: Ritro. Freeman. Ornit/. and ianqtta\ (Eds,) Auihm: Pnnif/uniK vurrcnt 
n'M'urvh ami mana^^emm. HoUis^^ood. New York: Spectrum Publications, 1976. 



37-JE 3 SPONTANEOUS VERBAL LANGUAGE FOR AUTISTIC CHILDREN THROUGH 
SIGNED SPEECH 

lnv€%tigator(s): IJenstii\ Schaeffer. l*h,D.. Associate I'rolesson and I'cicr McDowell, K.A., 
IX"Parimcnt oM'syeholoi;y: and Arle.je Musil. .M.A.: and George Kollin/as, M.A.t Depart- 
ment of Special ^!dllca1ion. Uni\er,sit\ of Oregon. I:ugcne, Orct^on 9740.1. 
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Purpose: To fosicr spontiiiicotis verhiil limgua^ic in ntaisiic clii!drc«. 

Subjects; Two nonlaiiguage autistic ho>s, ages 5 aud SVi: and one minimalh ceholalie 

autistic boy, ai2c4i4. 

Methods: This study assesses a new treatment lor uiiti^m called signed ^^pecelL*" 
Signed speeeh treatment in\olve^ teaehing autistie children sign language and imitative 
speeeh, integrating the two skills, and then gradnalh fading out the sign langmige, the 
tuaehing of sign language allows autistic ehildren to begin eommimiuating spontaneously 
via manual signs. The teaching of imitati\e speeeh allows autistie ehildren to produee 
utteranee^ but does not, e\en when followed by training in the ase of the tittcranees for 
eommunieative purposes, seem to yield the spontaneous use of language. 
Findings; Spontiineous sign language oeeurred first* followed b> spontaneous signed 
speeeh, and, lastv spontaneous verhal language, 
Durstion: August 1974-July 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Health Ser\iees and Mental 
Health Administration,. U, S, Department of Heahh, Editeation, and Welfare. 



LONGITUDINAL INVESTIGATIONS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 

Investigators): William Goldfarh, M.D-* Ph.D-, Direetor, Henrj Ittleson Center for Child 

Researeh, 5050 Isclin Avenue, Riverdale> New^ York I047L 

Purpose: To investigate early ehildhood psyeho^s. 

Subjeets: 93 ehildren studied from early sehool age to adulthood, 

jMethods; This is a longitudinal study Vo in\estigate the life. course of psyehojie ehildren 
from early sehool age to adu 'hood. Data inelude psyehiatrie and soeiat outcomes and tests 
and measurements of a suhsct. 

Findings: Changes in treatment ha\e been re port ed, Postdiseharge findings are in the pro- 
cess of tabulation, — ^ 
Duration; 1974-1977, 

Publications! Goldfarb, W, Grow th ami ihmi^e of M/thifphrettu ihiklrvn: A totmintdma! 
snii/w Washington, D, C; Winston-Wiley. 1974, 



PARENTS INVOLVED IN TEACHING CHILDREN IN NEED 

Invesiigatorts); Wilfred Newman, Ed,Mw School Psychologist, Mental Health Scr\iccs, 
Rochester City School District, 13 Fitzhugh StrccuSouili," Rochester, New York 14614, 
Purpose; To help parents of emotionally handicapped children gain a hetter undcrstartd- 
ing and ability to cope with their own children and relate their positi\c experiences to 
other parents of emotionally handicapped children. 

Subjects: 80 emotionally handicapped children, ages 7 to \1 (40 were directly invoh-cd 
and 40 were used a^ a comparison group); and 10 parents of emotionally handicapped 
ehildren. 

Methods: Parents of emotionalh handicapped children were hired to work with emo- 
tionally handicapped children, not their own, as classroom aides. The parent aldrs worked 
in four classrooms of 10 students, for 15 hours a week helping students with nsMjinments 
and projects. They also spent ahout 3 hours a week with the in\estigator discussing pro* 
bicms with their own children or problems that arose in the classroom. Aides also 5cr\ed 
as liaison persons between other parents of emotioiiallj haudicapped children and the 
teachers, aeeornpanying teaehers on home \isits or speaking on the Cilueatioiial program 
at parent meetings. Pre* and poste\aluations were made on the ehildren and parents using 
the Metropolitan Readin^^ Aehie\ement Test, Metropolitan Arithmetie Achiaenient Test. 
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Wide Range Achie\ement test (K^-'f^din^t and Arithmetic)* Draw-A-PersDiu Student AtU- 
Uide and Sclf-Canc-cpt Scale* Wmnl Auitudc Scale* and Toaclier Bclm\^ior Rating Scale 
{the student, parent, and tcachor scales were locall\ dc\eloped). I'he data were statist!* 
eiilly treated using means, range, iiiid chi- or t^sqiuire iinalyses. 

Findings: Students in the demonstration school ha\e indicated inipro\ed academic Tune- 
tioning in reading and aritlinieiic (i\eraging 5 months, which is signilicantl} higher than the 
results round in the comparison school at the .Ot le\el of conlidence. Students at the 
demonstration school ha\e vshown impro\ed snnal-emotional eoping bcha\U)is. I he parents 
in\ol\ed ha\e gained a better understanding o( the sehool vS\vSteni aud of their children. 
Parents ha\e communicated with and eontactcd other parents of emotionalh haitdicapped 
ehildrcn. ha\e been ahle to relate their positi\e experiencOvS. and ha\e beeonie interested 
in continuing their ediieational and \oeational plans where no pre\ious interest e.xisted. 
Duration: September 1^75-Juue 1^76. 

Cooperating group(s): Office ol Fdiication* Education Di\ision. U, S. Department of 
Health* Kdiication. and Welfare. 

Publications: Final data and results are a\ailable from Title III E\ahiation Offices, 
Albany* New^ Vi>rk, 



37 JH 1 A FOUR WAY APPROACH TO THE PREVENTION OF EMOTIONAL 

DISTURBANCE IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN LIVING IN THE HARLEM^EAST 
HARLEM AREA 

Investigatar(s): Mamie Phipps Clark, Ph.D,* Executi\e Director, Northside Center for 
Child Development, 1301 Fifth Avenue. New York. New York 10029, 
Purpose: To demonstrate the effects of intervention bv a mental health team on eliil- 
dren's development. 

Subjects; Approximately 150 nursery school childa^n, J50 parents, and 40 teiiehers. 
The population is blaek, Spanish-speaking, and white: residents of an inner cit\ ghetto: 
and o\'er 90 percent arc receiving public assistanee or ha\e sueh marginal incomes that 
they cannot afford a fee. 

Methods: A mental health team eonsisting of a full-time psycliiatrie *;oeial worker, ti part- 
time psyehologistf a psychiatrist, and a nutritionist will conduet the 1-year experiment, 
whieh is to be evaluated by "an independent research team. The ehildren will he di\idcd 
into two experimental groups and !wa-eontrol groups. The four eomponents of the 
preventive program are (I) parent aetivit\-discu>isian groups. (2) eonsnltation witJi teacheus 
on ehildren with potential far behavior problems. (3) a "think'* or ''hrain tniininjji'' pro- 
gram for the ehildren. and (4) a nutrition edueation program for children, piirents. iind 
teachers. Before and after testing will determine whether the preventive prognim results 
in greater self-esteem and emotional st<Jbility in the experimental group presehooler.*; 
than in presehoolers in the eontrat group. 
Duration: November l975*August 1976, 

Cooperating £roup(5): (1) Children's Bureau. Ofliee of Child Development. Office of 
Human Development. Department of Health, Edueation, and Welfare. (2) First Spanish 
Methodist Chureh Nursery. (3) East Calvary Nursery, (4) La Hermosa Day Care Center. 



37'JH 2 DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF CHILDHOOD DEPRESSION 

Investit[«tor(5): Theodore A. Petti. M.D., Medieat Direetor Children's liitenM\e Care 
Unit, Western Psyehiatrie Institute and Clinie* 3811 O^Hara Street Pittshurgli, Penn- 
sylvania 1526L 1 A i 
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Purpose; To develop instruments to nid in screening :ind followinti ihe course ol de- 
pression in children: and to deiermiiie effective treatment modaliiics. 
Subjects: Seven children* »ges 6 to 12* fitudied in an open invcstig^ition; and a second 
stud> is 10 follow which will use 20 children* ages 6 to 12, who lyivc been depressed for 
»t Iccist I montlfjprior (o being studied. 

Methods: Thc design of the second tnvestigcition is a double blind placebo and involves 
treating depressed children with iniipramine. The children vvill be divided into two groups: 
one group of depressed children who wilt receive tmtpramine* and a second group of chil- 
dren v^'ho will not be given imtpramine. Neither group of children be composed of 
psychotic* brain damaged* or retarded children. The children taking imipr;imine will re- 
ceive up to 5 milligrams per kilogram of the drug per day for 3 weeks at optimum dosage. 
The eonrsc f>f depression v^ill be follov^cd in both groups of children by scales being 
developed. I he instruments will include a School Age Depression Listed Inventory (SADLI) 
for use by a psychiatrist in a short duration interview; a Tciieher Affeet Rating Scale 
(TARS)* a 26'iiem scale for use by teachers: and a Scale of School Age Depression (SAD), 
a 25-item scale to be used over a period of a day by nurses and other ward personnel: 
Finditigs: In the open^nded study, children responded to imipramine, and a decrease in 
depression symptomatology as measured by the scales was found. 
Durattoti: May 1974-eontinuing, 



37'JH-3 TASK-CENTERED GROUP WORK WITH MOTHERS OF CHILDREN WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS 

* 

Invest[gator(s): Barbara A. Levine, M.S.S.A-, Direeior, Child Development Progra m, 
Youth Guidance Center, 88 Lincoln Street, Framingham* Massachusetts 01701* 
Purpose: To evaluate the acceptability of the clinical approach to subjects; and to evalu^ 
ate the effectiveness of the treatment in the subjects' opinions. 

Subjects: 25 mothers of preschool children with special needs Including mental retarda- 
tion, emotional problems, developmental delay, or multiple handicaps. 
Methods: In this study problems and tasks of treatment are identified by clients. Clients 
also assess their progress monthly using instruments modified from those developed by 
Reid and Epstein. Reported clients' progress will be summarir.ed but the summary will 
not lend itself to statistical treatment. 

Findings: Clients think that this approach is more useful than previous general dis^ 
etission in groups. 

Duration; Oetober 1975-October 1977. 



37-Jh1 GROUP MANAGEMENT THROUGH INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 

Investigators); J. Kenr Davis. Ph-D, Supervising Psyehplogist, The Children's Village, 
Oobbs Kerry. Nevi York 10521 

Purpose: To develop a cottage management system which would help child care staff 
to manage routine child responsibilities more efTicicntly so that they could devote more 
attention to spectfit; treatment needs of individual children: and to decrease children's 
problem behaviors, 
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Subjects: 48*boys, ages 8 lo 14, who ha\c bctn phiccd Ui a diitdrcns rcMdcniial trcai- 
aicni center beccUise of beha\ioml iind emoiioruil problems in the eotiimtitut\, Muii\ of the 
ehildren ;iiso huve severe learnmj; handicaps. 

Methods: The design of iliis study is ii repeated ineiiMires design, Diitn iire eollected 
before and during lite program. Evnliiaiion procedures, to determine the efleeiiveness of 
the program, will be structtircd intcr\iew schedules lor the child care stuff and the 
De\e'';ux Child Behavior Rating Scale. The rating scale will be filled out. lor each child, 
e\cr\ 6 months The structured interview was developed b> the eetiiei and was designed to 
evaluate sialf attitudes touard the program. The stall was interviewed at 6'month inter- 
vals dttring the first vear. The initial imp;ict of the program was sttidied l>> comparing be- 
hnvror in cottages implementing the program with behavior chnnges in other rotiages. 
Long-term effects on behavior are under study- 
Duration: July 1 973 -December 1976. 



Socially Deviant 



37-KA-1 FAMILY INTERVENTION CENTER 

Investigate r(s): Gerald R. Patterson. Ph.D.. Rcse*<rch Associate: and Robert I*, Conger. 
M.A.. f^ircctor. Pamil> lutervciuiou Center Oregon Research Institute. R. O. Box 31%. 
Eugene. Oregon 97403, 

Purpose: fo replicate previous findings and to Itirther s>stemaii/e a trainiug program 
to teach pna^nts how to use mimagemcnt training teehniqties with theii sociallv aggressive 
children. 

Subjects: 40 girls and boys, ages 3 to 12. who sire soefiilly aggressive- 
Methods: Families involved in this program personallv contact the program or are 
referred bv protession:ils. After acceptance, the psirents and child are interviewed sepii- 
ratcly bv the therap> team. In the parent interview, a behavior checklist for the problem 
child is completed Jointly by parents and therapist and is tiscd for hitcr research. 
(Parents rate the child's behavior on a 7-p{nnt desirabilitv se;ik\) Hie parents then com- 
plete ilie Minnesota Multiphasic Rersonalitv Invcntor> at home for the second interview. 
In the child interview, the thciapist elicits his her reactions to a .set of sluudardi/ed 
settings, and the child completes the reading and arithmetic sections of the .lastek Wide 
Range Achievement Test. As the child works, the interviewer or another staff member 
observer completes a behavior checklist. After the interview.v three prebasolitie standard 
observations arc made in the famil) s home at the same time (prior to, dtiring, or after 
supper) on three wcckda>s. During the standard observation, each famil> member is ob- 
<%cr\cd twice, each time for 5 minutes. Observations are encoded on it behavior rating 
sheet, u^^ing a 29^item behavior code. KamiK responsibilities during the observations are 
that all famil> members are present, movement is restricted to two rooms, there are no 
telephone calls or television watching, and appointments mav not be cancelled e,\a*pt in 
an eniergcncv, l^ollowing each observation titrotighotit the project, the pareius complete 
a parent referral sheet on which thev record problem behaviors that occurred during the 
dav. t'ach fainilv is then as,vigned to one of two obscrv^ition schedules. Schedule I involves 
standard obscrviUions made on 12 different davs over a 3- tu 4-week period- Schedule 2 
involves an ahcrhating program of 4 hours of observation one da> and a standard obser* 
vatiou the ncNt, for 12 davs over a 3- to 4-week period- For the 6 davV on which a 4-hour 
observation occtirs, the following schedule is used; I hour before school 1 hour after 
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school t\^hcn at Ica^t one parcni ib prc^ciu). I houi bctoic supper, and I hoiir.al supper* 
limc (Mandard \ibscr\alion). On Schciiiilc L all laniil\ members arc ob^cr^cd iwitx for 
10 mlnnlc^ per famiK member per ^c^^ion. On Schedule 2. obitci\cr^ ci>dc onl\ tlic largcl 
cbild. Lwccpl at Mippcrlimc '^llcn all laniiK members are ob\er\ed in Schedule L The 
same behaMor ratini: sheel .ind piireiil relerrat sheet used in preb;i^eline ob^el^ations arc 
u^ed in (he>e obser^alion^. On the laM iU\ ol ihe ba^elille Mud\. ihe ob^er\er gi\e^ eaeh 
piireni a eop) or a programmed leM outlining! ihe plineip1c^ of bclKi\ioi ireaimeuL Par- 
ents are ^t\en a briet examiniitiun on the M>eial teaming; eaneept^ <tLid prineiplc:^ presented 
ill the teM. ir nnderstanding i^ not adeijnate. the therapi^t^ ^tnd pa^e^t^ re\ie\\ eritiea) 
frames from the text. The therapists u^e iUc ei^llccted data atid deeide upon a beha\ior 
for the parents to ob^cr\c and deal \^ith firM. In a seeond intt;r\ie\\. patents are gi\en 
elear de^lCription^ of beha\iors and are pre>ented with method^ for their obier\ations. 
Parent^ eolleet data for 3 to 5 dav^ after the seeoud inter\ie\\. and therapi^ts eall daily 
to reeord and graph ihe data. When at lca^t 3 da\s of ba^elitie data ha\e been reported. 
paretu^ are asked to think about a program to ctiatige ihe beha\tor the\ ha\e ob^er\ed and 
to present idea^ at a lUeetinii with the themp\ team. Koiir \\eek^ after parents attend'the 
firM parent meeting, ob^er\er^ tnake beha\ior ob^c^^atiolls in the home. rhe3*c obber\a- 
tions oecur e\er\ 4 weeks during treatment and at the termination ol iiiter\eution. After 
8 weeks of Lnter\ention. therapists decide whether the fatnil) Mioutd eoiitiiiue or terminate 
treatment and begin follow-up procedures. When the famil) has tnet ihe eriteria for siie- 
cessfnt mter\eption. the parents again complete the per^onatit^ in\entor\ and beha\ior 
eheeklist eompleted during the fir^t interview. Follow-up la^t^ lor a tuinimum of 12 
month^. St;mdard ob^ei^ation^ are made on two eansee«ti\e e^ening^ during eaeh of the 
first 6 months^and for months 8. 10, and 11 Parent referral sheets arc eolleeted after 
eaeh ob^er^ation. Therapist assistanee is a\ailable to the famih during follow -tip. 
Findinsst It is puy^ible to train parents in the soeial learning prineiplc^ needed for 
compctone\ in parenting ^kilN aud in handling beha\ioral problems within a famih setting. 
Durations January 1974-eonlinuing. 

Cooperating sroup(s): Di\i&ion of Crime and Delinqtienev. National Institute of Mental 
Healths Health Se^\iee^and Mental Health AdminiMration. Publie Health Ser\iec. V. S. 
Department of Health, Educ;ition< and Welfare. 



Juvenile Delinquency 



37-KC 1 THE DYNAMICS OF DEPJISIQUEISIT BEHAVIOR: A NATIONAL SURVEY 

Investif;sitor(.s): Delbert S. Illliatt. Ph.D.. Dircetor. Heha\ioial l<e>eareh ln^titute. 2305 
Canyon Boulc\ard< Boulder. Colorado 80302. 

Purpose: lo punidc a de^enption of the ineidt^nee. di^^lVibution. aud pattern of delinquent 
beha\ior ae^o^^ time, to ^pcei^\ the rellUiOl1^hip between the^e eknletlt^ of delinquent 
bcha\ior aud offieialh reeordcd ^c^pon^es to delinquent beh(t\ioi: and t\i identih tho:^ 
^ariable^ that aeeount for the ohser\ed ehangJ^ in le\eNand pattert1^ ol iinoivemciU in 
delinquent bchu\ior acros^s time. 

Subjeetst A national probabilit\' siunple of jouths. ages 1 1 to 17. 
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Methods: llic tlicorcikal cunccptuaii/;itioti of this rcscarcli is btiscd upon an integration 
of strain and control thcoiy. I wo sets of conditions which lead \oLith into in\ol\cincnt in 
doiinqncnt bolia\lor ha\c been posiuhicd. (I) ^^cak bonds to con\critioaal socict)^ and 
exposure and cotiimitnicnt to groups ui\ohcd in dchnqucnt acti\ity. and {2) strong bonds 
to coinciiiion,il society, conditions and c\pcrioncx*s th;U scr\c to attenuate these bonds, 
and cvposurc and conimitnicnt to groups iu\ol\cd in dchnqncnt ,tciiMty. I hc \anablcs be- 
ing nkiisuroJ arc integration (occupaney of conventional soeial roles, relative absence of 
sanction networks, etc): commitment (nornilessncss. attadurkent to famil}, sch-cstceni. 
etc ): exposure to deviance, delinqncucy. .ind mediators (nc^uitive labeling-conntcrtaboling, 
success-fiiilure. oruiarii/ed-disorgani/ed social conicxis).'"Analysis of datii uill be done by 
cluster and typological analyses, discriminant and regression analysed, as uell as patterns 
of ch;inge analysis utilizing analysis of v^iriancc teehni<|ues. 
Duration: September 1975-rebruary 1980. 



37-KD.1 FAMILY INTERACTION, CHILD AGE, AND DIAGNOSTIC STATUS 

Investtgator(s): Theodore JiicoK Ph.D.. Associate Professor. Depiirtmcnt orps>cholofiy. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Pennsytviinia 15260. 

Purpose: To assess relationships between age of child (preadolescent vs. adolescent) 
and child diagnostic status (conduct disorder, personality problem, and normal) insofar as 
affecti\e p;itterns of family inllnence conflict aflect and eomniunication fle.sibility. 
Subjects: 60 intact families containing a delinquent son. ages II to 18; and 60 intact 
families containing a normal son, ages 1 1 to 18. t 
Methods: Data collection will be done primarily through direct obser\ations in ^^liicb \ 
different combinations of family members (father-mother, father-child, mother-child,^ 
and father-mothcr-ehild) uill be \ideotapcd during in\ohenient of a conflict resolution 
task. The delinquent.^ will be divided by age into two groups; adolescents, ages 15 to 18;^ 
and praidolesccnts. M to 14. Delinquent subjects within each group will be categorized t 
as conduct disorder or personality problem, based on the parent's rating on the 8cha\ior 
Problem Checklist. Measurement procedures (process ano outcome) uill assess patterns 
of conflict, influence^ affect, and communication clarit>. Evaluations ^vill include within 
and between family analy.'ies. 
Duration; November 1974-October 1977. 
Cooperating group{s)^ Allegheny County Juvenile Court. 



37-KE 1 PSYCHIATRIC STUDIES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 

InvestigatorC'i); D. Offer. M.D^ Co-Chairman^ tVpartment of Psychiatry, Michael Reose 
Hospital and Medical Center, 2839 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60616; R. C. 
Marohn, M.D., Director; and H. Ostrov, Ph.D., Research Director, Adolescent Scr\ices. 
Illinois Stale Psychiatric Institute, 1601 West Taylor Street. Chicago, Illinois 60612. 
Purpose; To elucidate the familial and ps>ehologiciU etiology ol ju\enitc delinquency; to 
delineate juvenile delinquents into distinctive ps>ehological subtjpes: to e.\ptorc profession- 
als' attitudes to^^'ard juvenile delinquents, and to follow delinquents after hospitali/ation 
to assess trc;itment cfrccts. 

Subjects; 55 disturbed deliriucnts, ages 13 to 17, male and female, who have evinced 
seriou.<i and persistent violation of the Ian or social norms, who were adjudged as needing 
institittionatization, and who ucre found not to be o\crtly psychotic, retarded, or brain 
damaged. 
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Metlmds; A broad \aricty of instruments, including the Delinquency Cheek List, Offer 
Se[l-lmajic Questionnaire, Rorschaeh. '] hem^itie Apperception lest, Wcchsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, and various structured and seniistructured interviews were used to 
collect the data. Staff assessments and attitudes were tapped by paper and pencil type 
instruments and interviews were videotaped The special procedures used included a Re- 
vealed Differences Technique interview conducted with the parents and rated using the 
Bales Interaction Categories and the Adolescent Behavior Checklist, The Adolescent 
Behavior Checklist was a precoded, weighted scries of items each describing a discrete 
antisocial bcha\tor, which was rated three to five times daily by staff. Statistical analyses 
included multivariate analysis of variance ^nd factor analyses. 

Findings; The main unpublished finding revolves around the result of a factor analysis 
of all the key variables which indicated the presence of four orthogonal factors which 
correspond to tmpulsivity, depression, passivity, and narcissismKlenial dimensions 
rcspccti\cl\. This four-dimensional grid seems clinically useful in delineating delinquent 
personality types. 
Duration; July 1969-JuIy 1977. 

Publications: A monograph: Psychimrit mtdin of jttvcnik deHtufttents to be published 
by Biisic Hooks, Inc. 



37-KH-1 FAMILY LIFE AND LEVELS OF INVOLVEMENT IN AN ADOLESCENT HEROIN 
EPIDEMIC 

* 

Investigator(s); Da\id Gmcven* I^hJ)., Associate Professor, Dcpanmcnl of Sociology; 
Robin D- Schacf, M-S„ Reseiirch Associate. The Research Foundation; Hilary Fry, Ph.D-, 
Professor, Department of Public Administration; and William Folmcr, M,A-* Research 
Associate* California State University, Hayward, California 94541 
Purpose; To examine family life as it is related to different le^^-'li of involvement with 
heroin for males and females. - - - 

Subjects; 203 subjects, of whom 56 were female. Most of the subjects were white* ages 
21 10 25 at the time of the interview, and were from suburban working class ateas. 
Metbodst This investigation is a rctrospccti\c study of family life in high school Data 
were collected through ]nter\iews. The sample of subjects included addicts^ experimental 
heroin users, exposed persons, and a comparison group of noncxposcd nonusers. 
Correlations and regression analysis ucre the statiMtcal procedures used to analyze data. 
Findings! More elements of family' life were related to heroin use by females than by 
males. The relationship with the cross-sc.x parent had the strongest impact on male and 
female heroin users. Family life variables were not strong predictors for other drug 
use and deviant behavior in females as they were for males. 
Duration: October 1974-Octobcr 1976. 

Cooperating groupfs): (1) National Institute on Alcohol Abuse at^d Alcoholism: Alcohol; 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Public Hcaltb Service; U- S- Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) California Department of Health, Substance Abuse 
Branch, - ~: 

Publications; Gnie\cn. Da\id B. and Schaef. Robin D. Family life and levels of involvc- 
mcni in an adoic±>ccnt heroin epidemic. Research Report No, 2 Hayward, California: Ado- 
lescent Research Project. California State Uni\crsity, May 1976. The report is available 
from Dr. Grac\eii. 
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37<KH-2 YOUTH ALCOHOLISM PREVENTION AND COUNSELING 



InvestigBtor(s): George Ludi, B,A,, Dirceton and Gordmn L Armstrong, Head Counse- 
lor, La Fc Youth Hoslel, 1035 Alto SlreeU \\ 0, Box 5697, Sanra Fe, Ne\* Mcxieo 87502; 
Brenda Blassingame, Program Administnitorf Youth Aleoholtsm Prognim, National 
Institute on Alcohol Ahusc and Alcoholism, 5600 Fishers lane, Rockville, Maryland 20852; 
Dan Croy, M,D,, Secrciar>^ Department of Hospitals and Institutions, Umy Building, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; Art Amrijo, Director, New Mexico Commission on Children and 
Youth, P. 0, Box 265H4, Alhuqucn^ue, New Mexico K7I25; and Robert Esparza, Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Education, Education Building, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
87501, 

Purpose: To alle\iate the problem caused hy alcoholism and alcohol abuse among the 
youth of Santa Fe County, 

Subjects; Approximately 5,000 youths annually, male and female, ages 8 to 18, ^vho attend 
grades 4 to 12 in Santa Fe County, 

Methods; The program seeks to alleviate alcohol problems through close coordination 
y\\ih the puhlic school system and other social services agencies. The goals and objectives 
of the program are (1) reduction of high incidence of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; (2) eon< 
tinuation of an curK identification program; (3) maintenance of an alcohol abuse and aleo< 
holism pre\ention program; (4) motivating institutional change within the educational 
system for change toward alcoholism; and (5) the cstahlishment of a youth temporary 
residential facility geared to youth needs, including youth detoxification scrvicci*. The pro- 
gram ohJecti\es arc achieved through (I) the expansion of individual and family counseling 
services; (2) maintenance and expansion of a formal cross-referral system vrth other 
service deli\ery resources; (3) continuation and retinement of the structured education 
program for the pre\ ention of youthful alcohol abuse and alcoholism; and {4) provision of 
the methodology of alcoholism consultation, orientation, and awareness techniques for 
early identification of alcohol impacted youth by school staff. Data are gathered through 
prepost questionnaires to measure factual knowledge, classroom discussion reports (a 
compilation of students* questions and statements), a self-analysis questionnaire (Twenty 
Questions), and a combined student evaluation of the presentations and identilter of poten- 
tial clients. An item anaijii,<; will be made on all the measurement instruments, 
Findinfisi The data indicate a usage of alcohol hy both adult and youthful populations in 
excess of ncUional estimates (89 percent of the tatter group). Both legislation and family 
inculcation of responsible drinking has been inadequate to prepare youth for life in an 
alcohol-using society. 

Duration: May 1974-Decembcr 1978, ^ 
Cooperating group{s): (1) National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcohol, 
Drug Ahuse, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U, S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, f2) Santa Fe Community Action Programs, (3) Santa Fe 
Public Schools, (4) Commission on Alcoholism, Santa Fe, New Mexico, {5) Recovery of 
Alcoholics Program, Santli Fe, New Mexico, 

Publications: (I) Quarterly reports are made to the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism, (2) The Operutlam Manua! of Insmu tUm for La Fe Youth Hostel is 
registered with the Library of Congress and cited agencies. 
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37-KK 1 EVALUATION OF JUVENILE DIVERSION PROGRAMS 



Investig«tor(s): Marvin Bohnstcdt. Ph.D.* Research Speeialist IM. California Vouth Au^ 
thority, 1829 • i6th Street. Saeramento. California 95814. 

Purpose! To evaluate 15 juvenile diversion programs funded by the Califocnia Ofiiee 
of Criminal Justiee Planning. 

Subjects: The projects served approximately 5.000 clients a year. Stxty*onc percent of 
project clients were males: 39 percent, females. Forty-two percent of the clients wtc 
ages 13 to 15; 6 percent were under 10 years old: and 4 percent wrc over 21. Fifty^one 
percent of the clients were referred for status offenses; 36 percent, referred for eriminzil 
acts; and 13 percent^ for other behavior 

Methods: Most projects have not been willing to employ randomized experimental design. 
Consequently^ the researchers have selected matched groups to be compared, with study 
clients. Diversion project stafT have completed standardized forms describing each client's 
demographic characteristics and the type and quantity of service rendered to each client. 
Researchers have collected information from justiee system records concerning arrests 
prior and subsequent to project referral. Chi-square is being used to lest the significance 
of dtfTercnccs between diversion project clients and matched comparison groups. 
Findings: (I) Over half of the project clients were not diverted; e.g.. would not have been 
processed further in the justiee system absent the iHversion projects. (2) Each project 
cost more than the justiee system costs that would have been ineuncd by the clients who 
were diverted. (3) Three out of eight projects studied thus far appear to have reduced 
subsequent arrests of their clients. 
Duration: July 1974-September 1977. 

Coopcratins group(s): (I) California Office of Criminal Justiee Planning. (2) Fifteen 
diversion proj(*cts. 

Publications: Evahmtion of iuveni/e diwerMon liro^rams' inrerim reiyort. Saeramcnio. 
California: California Youth Authority, May 1976. The report is available from the 
invest.- .tor 



37'KK 2 AN EVALUATION OF A PRETRIAL INTERVENTION PROJECT FOR JUVENILES 

InvestiKator(s): Herbert C. Quay. Ph.D.. Director* Program m Aoplied Social Sciences. 
University of Miami, Coral Gables. Florida 33124. 

Purpose: To evaluate the impact of a project involving counseling, remedial academics, 
vocational training, and job olaccment on postprpgram rearrest rates on dependent an<J 
delinquent children. ^ ^ 
Subjects: Experimental group: 316 males, 120 females. Control group: 96 males, 36 
s females. Subjects are ages 12 to 17: mean age, 15.83. The experimental and control 

groups are equal in race, age. socioeconomic status, education, and a prior offense as a 
result of random assignment from a pool of ^ligibles. 
; Methods: Postprogram rearrests of the experimental subjects are compared with 

those of the controls in terms of number of cases rearrested and average rearrests per 
ease controlled for exposure time. Data on personality change, academic gains, and job 
' earnings are also collected for experimental subjects. 

Findings: Preliminaiy analyses suggest that experimental subjects experience a small, 
but stalistteally significant, advantage in rearrests. Certain variables are predictive of 
rearrest. A small (25Cf ±)proportion of both experimental and control groups account for 
a disproportionate number (SO^^^i ) of rearrests. 
Dumtion: July 1974-July 1976. 
. Coopemting group(s)t (I) Learning Systems, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. (2) U. S. Depart- 

ment of Labor. 
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37-KP-1 A CROSS-CULTURAL ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATION OF JUVENILE* 
JUSTICE 

lnvestjgfttof(s); Joscfina JFigucira McDonough, Ph.D.. Faculty Associate, Institute for 
Social Research* University of Michigan. Ann Arbor."Wichigan 48109. 
Purpose: To compare the court processing of juveniles in North America and Brazil. 
Subjects: 5,200 youths, ages 10 to 17. 

Methods; In this investigation, a comparison was made of administration of juvenile 
justice in Qrazil and the United States to test labeling biases on who is seen, as a juvenile 
delinquents Data were collected frotn court rec^ords in the State of Guanabara, Brazil and 
Pennsylvania coveringthe same time period — 1966 to 1968. Data were analyzed that con- 
cerned the relation between the social characteristies of the juveniles and court environ- 
ments, types of offenses committed* and the courts* patterns of_ processing. An attempt 
was made to identify socioiitrtictural indicators to account for cross<ultural differences 
in crime and disposition of offenders. The analysis dealt with labeling theory parameters, 
particularly whether the existence of systematic processing biases have a* selective effect 
on who becomes officially a delinquent in each cultural setting. Also included were demo*- 
graphic data from the census^ relative to distribution of relevant variables, (age* sex^ 
race, education, population density) within each court*s area of jurisdietion. Data analysis 
was conducted on two levels: (I) intracultural analysis — the data within each court were 
tested against an overall model in whichi^court procedures form a cluster of dependent 
variables^ characteristics of minors for^n a set of independent variables^ and charac- 
teristics of offenses form the intervening variables; and (2) intercultural analysis ^ the 

results of-the two intracultural analyses were cojnpared. _ ^ ^ 

fii»dihfts: ~Bni/ilmn courts arc more responsive to juveniles* social handicaps. Nonh 
American courts use more expedient and stereotyped (race, .sex), criteria for decision 
making. 

. Duration: April 1974-completcd. 
Cooperating group(s}: National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration. Public Health Service, U. S. Departtnent of Heahh. Education, and 
Welfare; 

Publications: National Institute of Mental Health Report: A cross<ultural analysis of 
administration of juvenile justice: A transitional model of the ecology of juvenile delin* 
quency. Litso Brazifion RevSeiw Winter 1976. 



Investigator's): Solomon iCofarin* Ph.D.^ Professor; and Malcolm W. iCIeip* Ph.D.* Chair- 
man and Professor* Departtnent of Sociolo^. Social Sdence Research Institute, University 
of Southern California. Los Angeled, California 90007. 

Purpose: To assess the effectiveness of a program to provide community based youth 
Sj^trviccst^as aa alternative to the detention and incarceration of. status offenders: i.c., 
those charged with noncriminal acts sanctioned by juvenile offense legal codes. 



37*KP'2 EVALUATION STUDY DF LEAA STATUS DFFENDER 
DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION PROGRAM 1 





Subjects; Approxim^itdy 4,000 male and female yoaths of juvenile court age in eight 
states ill {;eleeted sites. The subjeets were arretted or cited hy polio; or referred to 
ju\'cnile justiee ageneies, sehool authorities, parents, or eiti/ens for status offenses. 
Methods: Offeasc heha\ior and soeial adjustment of evaluation subjects sampled from 
program elient inflow will be measured three times during the 2-year program period, 
Matehed eompanson groups will be drawn from preprogram eohorts in eaeh pro^^ram site. 
Analysis will test for effects of interactions among offense type, subject chdractcristies, 
and program type and exposure on behavioral outcomes. 
Duration; February 1976-Deccinbcr 1977, 

Cooperating group(s); Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, l^w En- 
forcement Assistance Ad minist ration , U, S, Department of Justice, 
Publications: A final report will be available from the Uw Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (UEAA), 



37-KR-1 THERAPEUTIC HOME FOR CHILDREN 

lnvestigator(s): Alberto Namer, Psychologist* Director, Hogar TeraPcutico Infantil del 
Consejo del Nino* Ellauri 641 p, I ap -5* Montevideo, Uruguay, South America. 
Purpose: To determine the effectiveness of new methods of institutional treatments. 
Subjects: 36 bo\^* ages 6 to 12, who arc socially deprived, have family problems and arc 
emotionally disturbed (neurotic or pre-psychopathic). All subjects have normal IQs, 
Methods: Thcin\cstigation is developed around a work hypothesis ha\ing a psychoanalytic 
basis, where regression is used as the fundamental element to rectify behavior disorders. 
Counselors, teaehers. a soeial worker, and a psychologist work with children in a residen- 
tial tn:atment center. An atmosphere is ca'ated that allows for free expression of ag- 
ga'ssi\e feelings and the dexelopnent of a relationship between adult and ehild. Within 
the adidt-ehild relationship, dependency will be stimulated Und a strong and intensive 
lo\e demonstration, will be used as the J)&sis for regtcssion. A *iehoJar-pTograni,-.whieh_ 
includes a pedagogical program, will endeavor to develop and stimulate an interest in 
apprenticeship. 

Findings: It has been observed that the method is useful because it creates important 
and affcethc relations and graduall> decreases aggressiveness and frequent runaways. 
Duration; Janiiarx' 1971-eontinuing, 
Publications: Information is a\aiiable from the investigator 



37-KR-2 YOUTH HOME DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

Investi(tator(s): Carj Chcrniss. Ph.D,. Assistant Professor; Riehard H. Priec, l*h.D„ 
Professor: Dennis N. I. Perkins. M,Av* Graduate Student; and Maybeth Shinn. M.A„ 
Graduate Student, Comniunit> Ps>eholog> Area* Psychology Departments University of 
Michigan. 529 Tho.npson Street, Ann Arbor* Miehigiin 48109: 

Purpose; to de\e]op and eval^jate a siir\c\ feedback intervention system for improving 
the soeial emironmcnts of community residential programs for youth. 
Subjects: The project r\i|l c3cntuiUl> in\olve 20 group homes for youths of both se.xcs, 
ages 8 to 19, I lie subjects >aill be either dclinqticnt or cmotionuUy disturbed* and most of 
them }\\\\ be in their middle teens, Ilaeh home will house between 3 and 20 youths and 
employ ^ to 8 staff niembem, 
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Methods: Ph;isc I of the research will test the efTieaey of the intervention, while Phase 
2 will compare the effects of using internal ehanj;c agents from the youth program stafl$ 
and external ehangjc a|>ents from thC' university. Programs will he randomly assigned to 
experimental or eontrol treatments after bloekinij into similar pairs. Moos*s Communiiy 
Oriented Programs Environment Seale and a work elinUite scale (based on the .Michigan 
Survey of Orgam/ations, whieh invokes assessment, data feedbiick, problem solving, and 
reassessment) wilf be used for the intervention. The ev^ituation will employ multiple 
measures of youth and staff attitudes and behavior; namely^ questionnaire data, behavior 
obser\'ations, and arehival data from program rceords. 
Duration: November l975*Deeember I979r 



37-KR-3 AN APPRAISAL OF THE PSYCHOSOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF A GROUP 
HOME TREATMENT PROGRAM FOR ADOLESCENT GIRLS 

Invcstig»tor(s); Jerome U Singer, Ph.Dr, Professor, Department of Psyehology, Yale 
University. New Haven. Conneetieut 06520. 

Purpose: To determine the outeome of residential treatment type group home living for 
adolescent girls. / 
Subjcets: All girls (N = 24) vvho were in the AJC group home for adolescent girls from 
1959 to 1969. 

Methods: At time of admission to the program, subjects were rated in five areas along 
an ll-point j;eale* Similar ratings mvc made on the basis of tape recorded follow-^up 
interviews. Memory recall, both spontaneous and elteited, was rated in terms of key people 
in the program and kej^ aspects of the program. A pr<;dicted outeome technique was used 
as a substittUe for a control group. The seven case judges^ made two predictions: (1) the 
outeome of the girls '''they had not come into the program nor had any other kind of treat-^ 

mcnt. and (2) the outeome on the basis of optimal treatment. - - ^ . - 

Duration: March 1972-completedr 

Publications: A monograph will be published by Child Welfare League of America, fnc,, 
67 Irving Place, New York, New York 10003, Fall 1976. 
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THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 



Family Relations 



37'LA'1 PARENT'ADOLESCENT RELATIONSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM (PARO) 

Invest igator{s): Bernard G- Guerney, Jr., Ph.D.,, Professor; and E. Vo^lsong, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor; College of Human Development, Catherine Beeeher House, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 

Purpose; To renwdiate and enhance the relationship bet^veen parents and their ado- 
leseent children by using a isystematie training program. 

Subjects; 80 mothers and daughters, 10 years or older. Psyehoties and drug addiets are 
excluded. 

Methods: Following an edueatjonal model rather than a medieal one, the partieipants 
may vary from those <:xperieneing a seriously troubled relationship to those experiencing 
a good relationship which they desire to still further improve. The program provides 
highly structured, finely detailedt systematic instruction in specific skills deemed central 
to emotional and interpersonal adjustment. Rather than using his skills to solve problems 
for them, a group leader trains and supervises each parent-child pair to use skills to 
resoK'c or to prevent problems. The program can be used simultaneously for remediation 
and for primar>' prevention. Therefore, it attempts to erase the usual intellectual- 
conceptual barrier that exists for most professionals between the two types of programs. 
SimHarly^ 1^ seeKs remove. the stigmaticremotional barrier to guidance seeking that 
exists for many members of the public. The efficaey of the model has been demonstrated 
in five experiments utilizing randomly assigned no*treatment control groups for married 
couples, dating couples, and fathers and sons. In addition to^ randdmly assigned no* 
jrcatment control group, it employs a randomly assigned PARD no*training group that 
will provide suggestion effects, thank-^you efTects, therapeutic relationship effects, group* 
support and help, professional guidanect and other effects that are a part of the PARD 
program and which may contribute to observed changes. This will allow for assessment 
of skill training. A follow-^up evaluation will be made and a booster program will be pro- 
vided and evaluated. 
Duration: September 1975-Junc 1977. 

Coopemting group(s>; National Institute of Mental Healths Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service, U, S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 



THE IMPACT OF DEVELOPMENTAL EVENTS UPON THE PERCEPTION OF 
INTERGENERATIONAL FAMILY SOLIDARITY 

Investigator(s): John T. Olson, Ph.D., Psychologist, Camarillo State Hospital, Box A, 
Camarillo, California 93010. 
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Purpose: To determine if perceptions or family solidarity are subject to ctiange, parti- 
cularly during the youth's emancipation from the parent; and to determine some of the 
faetors (social-struetural and individual-developmental) that aeeount for such ehanges. 
5ubjeets: 225 matehed parent-offspring dyads. Offspring ranged in age from IS to 26 
(mean age, 19.2); parents* mean age, 44.35. The sample was obtained from a population of 
84,000 memben; of a major metropolitan health eare plan. 

Methods; This study was concerned with ehanges in the perception of solidarity between 
parents and offspring, by both members of the intcrgenerational dyad, with the course of 
developmental ehanges on the part of the adolescent. A model of family solidarity was used 
whieh reflected three covarying components: an associational or interactional component, 
anaffeetuaUor sentiment) component, and a consensu at componem(similarity of attitudes). 
Two sources of probable influence upon perception of solidarity were examined. The 
first was composed of variables defining the social position of the parent and offspring in 
society and within their family: social class, age, sex, sibshtp size, and residential pro- 
pinquity. A second set M'as composed of events in the lives of the dyad members, events 
differentiated on the basis of their developmental significance or nonsignificance. The 
particL^ar developmental tasks aitd concerns of each dyad member and the corresponding 
investments or developmental stake in the other dyad member were described. Accordingly 
four general hypotheses; were formulated: (I) perceived family solidarity is influenced by 
social position, and (2) more by developmen tally significant than by nonsignificant events; 
(3) the influence of those events is dependent upon social position; and (4) the influence of 
events is greater for those eoncerned with emancipation. 

Findings: The results generally supported the hypotheses. Developmentally significant 
events in the lives of youth were associated generally with decreased offspring perception 
of solidarity. For the parents, these events were generally associated with reduced paren* 
tal perception of associational solidarity only. Emancipation events had greater impact 
upon parental solidarity perception than did events in the life of the parent. The hypo- 
thesized relationship of social position and solidarity perception was also supported. 
Dyad sex composition consistently influenced solidarity perception with the impact of 
both events and social po^sition being dependent upon the sex composition. In addition^ the 
analyses revealed that (I) greater solidarity perception withir^ alhfemale than all-male 
relationships: (2) greater solidarity perception by both dyad members when they lived 
either together or in moderately close proximity; (3) the perception of associational 
solidarity by youth is inversely related to their personal income (with the higher the 
income, the fewer things they do together)' (4) the perception of consensual svilidanty 
by youth is directly related to their houscliold income (with the higher the income, 
the greater the similarity of their attitudes with those of the parents): and (S) the 
perception of associational solidarity by parents is related to the age of the offspring and 
family si^e (with the younger the offspring or the smaller the fami^^ the more things 
parent and offspring do together). These findings have significance for family theory con* 
cemingthe relationship of offspring and parent, for both the developmental and the social- 
structural perspectives, and for the model of family solidarity^ 
Duration: 1975-completed* 

Publiefltions: (I) Otiion, John T. and Smith, David Hortoa Le£)dership roles in a psyehiatrV 
eally deviant adolescent collectivity* Psvcholoj^ical Rqwrts, 1970, 27, 499*510. (2) Smith, 
David Horton and Olson, John T. Soeio metric status in a psyehiatriealty deviant adolescent 
collectivity. Psychoh^kai Rei)om* 1970, 27, 483497. 
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CHILDREN OF PARENTS WHO WERE IN ORPHANAGES 



inv«stlgator(s): John J. Sigal, Ph.D.. Research Director. Department of Psyehiatry. 
Jewish General Hospital. 3755 Cote Street. Catherine Road, Montreut. Qucbee. Canada 
H3T lEl 

Purpose: To exumlne the second generation etteets of prolonged sepunttloii from bio- 
logical parents during ehildhood within the eontext of other studies of eonsequenees of 
parental preoeeupation. 

Subjects: All the offspring (35 girls and 25 boys, ages 7 to 18) of 18 women and 7 men 
who nad been placed in an orphanage at some time between ages 2 to 1 1 heeausc of the 
death of the parent, marriage breakdown, or eourt order. 

Methods: An attempt was made to eontaet all former residents of an orphanage who were 
married, had some children in the specified age range, and who were not involved in 
casework, counselling, or therapy. The parents completed the Kacigncr a ai question- 
naires relating to the children's behavior, relationship to the child, and relationship to the 
spouse; and a questionnaire concerning reasons for placement memories of life in the 
orphanage, etc. The children responded to selected cards of the Thematic Apperception 
Test and the Family Interaction Test. Clinical impressions of the family were also 
recorded. ^ 
Findings; Preliminary examination of the data suggests some of the variables assoei-.^ 
ated with poor outcome in the offspring arc: placement because of famiU disruption rather 
than death of the^arent, closer relationship to staff and siblings than to peers in the 
orphanage, orphanage residents of more than 6 years, no other placement, and a desire 
to place their own children with members of the family rather than friends now if it were 
necessary. 

Purition; 1971-1976. 



37-LC-1 PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN OF DIVORCED MOTHERS 

Investigator<s); Dudck, Ph.D., Research Psychologist: and Trancoise Icheng-Larochc, 
M.A., Research Psychologist^ Mental Hygiene Institute. 3690 Peel Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada H3A IW9. 

Purpose; To investigate whether there arc any differences ■ between the pcrsonnliiy 
traits of two groups of children: those being cared for by a mother who lias chosen 
divorce* and those being cared for by a mother on whom divorce \m»s imposed. 
Subjects; 45 girLs and boys, ages 5 to 12, of recently divorced or separated parents, who 
prescnth* live with'thcir'*mothcr^The.samplc is derived from middle and higher income 
French-Canadian families. 

Methods: The children and their mothers were recruited mainly through mass media. 
Interviews were carried out in the subjects' homes hy three psychology students. The 
testing instruments included the Rorschach and structured questionnaire covering demo- 
graphic \ariahles and information Concerning family life* social adjustment, health, iind 
other areas of concern. Comparisons will be made between protocols of the two groups 
related to such variables as ego strength* anxiety level, sexual identification^ and attitude!^ 
toward self and others. 
Puration; January 1976-Scptember 1976. 
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MATERNAL NARCOTIC AOOiCTION ANO.CHItO DEVELOPMENT 



InvesUgator(s): Ocraldinc S. Wilson. M.D.. Assistant Professor. Department of PedTatrics* 
Bciylor College of Medicirtc, Texas Medical Center, 1200 MoaiMiiid Avenue, Houston, 
Texiis 770.m 

Purpose: To determine whether exposure to narcotics during pregnancy affecttv physical 
growth, development, neurologiciil status, or behavior in prciicbool years. 
Subjects: 120 infants divided into three groups: 30 heroin infants, 30 methadone infants, 
and 60 control infants. 

Methods: The growth, development, neurological £;tatus, and hehavioral characteristics 
of three groups of infants arc monitored and related to prenatal factors, neonatal mor^ 
bidity. severity of neonatal withdrawal symptoms, and character of environment. The 
group assignment of the infant depend.s on whether the mother is a heroin addict, a 
methadone addict, or a nondrug user of a similar sociocultural background as the other 
mothers. The clinical course and development of these infants are compared from birth 
through the preschool years. The mothers' home environments, prenatal experiences, and 
complications of labor and delivery are correlated with various facts including the pres- 
ence of infection or chromosomal abnormality in the infants, Ihe severity of their with- 
drawal symptoms, and their growth patterns. 
Duration: June l974~May 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: (1) Wilson, 0. S. Sotpatie growth effects of perinatal addiction. Addkuve 
Diseases: An hnermtUma} Journal, 1975, 2(2), 333-345. (2) Wilson, G. S.; Desmond, 
M. M.; and Verniaud, W. M. Early development of infants of heroin-ad dieted mothers. 
Atnerkan Jottrm! of Oisea.\es of Children, October 1973, 126, 457-462. 



Childrearing 



37-MB-1 PARENT-TEACHER INTERVENTION PATTERNS IN EARLY MORAL TRAINING 

Investigjitor(s): Lester Alston, Ph.D.* Associate Professor, Education Department, 
Baruch College, 17 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York lOOIO. 
Purpose: To study the differences in intervention patterns between minority parents and 
. preschool teachers in the socialization of children In early, stages of moral training. 
Sufijects: Project I: Bhck and white parents and teachers of 4- and 5*ycar*old children. 
A minimum of 15 parents and 15 teachers will be obtained from Head Start and preschool 
trainee programs. The control group Vill consist of a group of women without children 
and a group of secondary teachers. Project 2: Approximately 40 teachers or institution 
based surrogates, and 100 parents of 4- and 5-year'Old children iti the metropolitan New 
York area. 
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Methods: Thb is a sUid\ ol' low income niinorit> mothers" sooi;ili/ation bohtnior in the 
oarlj nwral lniinini> ol' ihoir children. Roscarcli will focu:> on :>pccilk" behaviors and 
circum:>lanco:> in which the niothoi^ intcr\cnc, Intcncntion pntiorns of mothers and pre- 
school tCtichers will he compared to determine the \\a>s intervention patterns ol' institu- 
tional personnel differ from that of parents on the same soeiali/ation behaviors. Inter- 
vention k-haMor wiW be measured tliM)iiuh a Q-M>rt of 60 items (largelj dniwn from ob* 
served elassroom meidents and based on 10 areas of concern voiced bv niinoritv parents 
and leachens). the Sevcritv Ratinij Scale> and a scale ol intervention or discipline strate- 
gies, rhc Q-!>orts will be adtninistcred individiuilly or in groups. Project 1 will exicnil 
current work with the intervention sort to a range of metropolitnn New Vork Head Start 
and similar minority low income preschool settings niid to private preschools. Settings 
will be selected in which ptirents arKl teachers share homogeneous middle or lower class 
familv btickgrounds in order to isolate the effect of the institution on intervention be- 
havior. Relationships of some racial educational, and socioeconomic dnta to intervention 
behavior will be analyzed. Project 2 will measure the effect of workshop experiences in 
altering teacher and parent intervention behavior as measured by the sort. Teachers and 
purents withtn the ^ame center will first be measured on the sort, then undergo several 
information and consensus rating seminars, and finally provide a postprogmm set of 
measures. Data be analyzed by the Mann-Whitney U. rank order corrclationsp^and 
analysis of variance* It is felt that the scale viill have many uses for researchers 
interested in minority low Income family soctnli/ation behaviors. 

Findings: Pilot findings indicate considerable dilTe^rence between minoritv parents and 

minority preschool teachers, 

Durstiom October 1975-Scptomber 1976, 

Cooperating 8roup(s): Office of Child Development. Office of Human Development. U, S, 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



37-MB 2 THE MOTHER'S SUPER EGO AND HER CHILDREARINQ PRACTICES 

lnvesttgator(s)i W. Edgiir Vinackc. Ph.D,, Professor. Department of Psvcholog\. State 
University of New Vork. Buffalo. Nevi- Vork 14226, 

Purpose: lo ascertain vihcther disciplinary tcchniqiieb varv with the strength of con* 
seicncc and ego ideal eharacteristics. :/ 
Subjects; 25 mother.s of preschool children, ages 22 to .^5. Two mothers are black: 23. 
while, ■ '"^-"C^^' 

Melhods; A strticliired interview was condiictcd viith each mother in the home, and tesi:> 
tnitin^s of items) of conscience and eui> idctil were adn)iniMercd. Ihe interview included 
questions pcfiiiininu to rules. Ivinu. (Were voti ever iiviare that vonr child tried to deceive 
vou about something?), stealing, altruism (Did v our child ever do a favor for vou or some- 
one el.se viitliout bemg iiskt;d?).^:iggression. niodest\. and attitiiites and plans (Do \ou think 
vou had :i definite plan for disciplining \otir child? iuhI Did vou delibcnuelv trv to instill 
morals in vonr child?). The tests gi^en wore not standardized but had been used in the 
investigator's research Jor the ptist 4 years, 

Findings: Mothers high in conscience have a moral training plan more often than those 
low in conscience bm less often employ terms like "cheat." "lie.'* and *"stcaK" nnd less 
often use phvsical punishment. Results indicate that high ego ideal is associated with 
reasoning. 

Duration: Summer 1975-Kall 1976. 

lit) 
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37^MB^3 SERVICE PROJECT TO OETERMINE REUABIUTY ANO VAUOITY OF 
CHILOREAflING QUESTIONNAIRE 



Inyestifiatof(s): Ray E. Hclfcr Professor Dcpanmcni of Human Development, 

College of Human Medieinei Miehigati Staie University. B240 Life Seienees Building. East 
Lansing. Miehigan 48824. 

Purpose: To provide various rcseareh groups with the opportunity to administer the 
questionnaire to their research populations: to utilt/e the fccdhack for purposes assoei- 
ated with their rcseareh; and to provide the serviee projeet with data needed for the 

assessment of the sercening instrument. . " 

Subjects: Individuals known to have ahused and^ or neglected their ehild(ren); individuals 
who are parents of children known to be developing satisfactorily; and individuals whose 
histories arc unknown. 

Methods: Responses to the questionnaire and basic demographic information have heen 
collected by the field study groups from the subjects. Methods arc determined hy the field 
study groups according to their own research protocols. 
Duration: June 1975-May 1977. 



37-MC 1 CURRICULUM OEVELOPMENT FOR PARAPROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
FOSTER PARENTS 

Investitator<$): Carroll E. Kennedy. Ed.D.. Professor Department of Family and Child 
Development, Kansas State University^ Anderson HalL Manhattan* Kansas 66S06. 
Purpose: To develop a means of estahtishing foster parents as paraprofcssionals: to 
establish a model of paraprofessional training for foster parents on a statc^wide and later 
regional basis; and to dev'elop procedures for communication among leaders in social . 
agencies, legislatures* and educational institutions to assist in the establishment of foster 
parenting as a paraprofessional eareen 
. . Subjects: Foster parents and social. agency personnel.. ^ 

Methods: Data will be cotlocted by interviews, group discussions^ and by the Delphi 
Method. The investigator will delineate fo ster parent ac tivities and conditions necessaij' 
for normal growth and development of children from infancy through adolescence. Instruc-* 
tional procedures and materials for training foster parents will be dewloped^ and a 
parenting manual for the guidance of foster parents will be ereated^ The materials and . 
procedures developed will be evaluated to determine their efKectjveness in helping to 
establish foster parents as para professionals: 
Duration: September 1974-June 1977. 

Cooptratine Sroup(s): OfTicc of Child Development. OfTice of Human Development. S. 
Department of Health* Education, and Welfare^ 

Publications: Kennedy, C. E Foitmhuhn tor atrriatlimt t!eveb>ivnent. Manhattan* 
Kansas: Department of Family and Child Development* Kansas State Univ'crsity. June I97S 



37-MC-2 COMPARISON OFTHE EFFECTS OF PARENT ANO COUNSELOR LEADERS ON 
PARENT EDUCATION GROUPS 

Investigator(s): Bohhie Wilhorn. Ph.D* Associate Professor: and Delia Thomas* Ph.D* 
Assistant Professor* Department of Counselor Education. College of Education, Nonh 
Texas State University* Denton, Tcxas^76203;^ 
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Purpose: To determine the cri'iciic} of iiMitii tnuncd parents to function as leaders of 
parent study i^roups on cliildrearing. 

Subjects; 359 niother>i ol elementary school iige children eho.sen from eight clcmcalary 
schools. 

Methods; AUer a 6-\\cek trainini? period for parent leaders, two parent study groups (10 
weeks in length) were eondtieted in eaeh of eijzht elcment;tr} sehools. A trained parent led 
one tirotip, and one group was led b> a counselor. There were two control groups for each 
school (me group was composed of \olunteer parents who attended fewcrjhan one-half 
the sessions; and one was composed of parents who did not register for the study groups 
and were seleeted randotnl\ from an alphabetical Wst of parents whose chitdren attended 
the school. All parents in\oi\ed in the stud\ were given a pre- and posttest on the Parent 
. Attitude Sur\c>, which was used in a research study sponsored by the Hogg Foundation. 
Ihc Parent Attitude Sur\c> yields a score on each of the five variables of confidence, 
causation, acceptance,, trust, and understanding. An analysis of co\'2ritince with the pre- 
test scores as the covariant w^as used to analy/c the data. 

Findings: On four of the Cwc \ariablcs {confidence, acceptance, trust, and understanding) 
there was no significant difference between the parent led and the counselor led groups. 
On the \ariable of causation, there was a difference that was significant at the ,05 level 
of confidence. On all fi\c \ariuhlcs, the diflcrcnce between the study groups and the con- 
trol groups wab significant at tlie .01 le\cl. The data supported the use of trained parents 
as leaders of parent stud\ groups on childrearing and supported the use of parent study 
groups as a method for iucreasini; piircmal acceptance of the child's behavior and feelings, 
mutual trust, confidence in the piirciital role, mutual understanding, and causation of the 
child's behavior. 

Dumtiom .lanuary 1975-eamplctcd. 

Coop*;ratinfi groupCs): (1) l acult> Rescaivli Onm. North TcAas State Univen>ity. {2) 
Arlington Independent School District. 



37-MC-3 HOME VISITING WITH MOTHERS OF. TODDLERS AND THEIR SIBLINGS 

Investifiatar(s): Snsan W, Cira). PhJ>„ Prolessor, Department of Psychology, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Box 151. Nash\ille. Tcnne\scc 37203. 
Purpose: lo demise and emptricall\ test the efficac} of a home \isiting program that 
was futrul} -oriented, wnh special emphasis on the mother as an educational change agent. 
Subjects! 63 mothers with two or more children under age 5. one of whom was between 
16 and 24 months old. All subjects were classified as urban, low income, and were black 
or white. 

Methods; I he subjects were randomK divided into three groups: an exiensivc (specific 
to a faniiU) group, a materials -on l\ group, and a control group. Ihc trcatmeni used 
toDowed a speeifie list of objceti\es related to the mother as teacher and programmer of 
the educational en\ironmcnt of her child, Ihc treatment was gi\cn for 9 months plus I 
\car nf monthl\ contacts for half of the cxtensi\e and half of the in;itcrials-only groupy 
Pretests were gi\en, and posttests were gi\cn immediatel) after treatment I \ear later, 
and 2 \ears later. The mothers were measured b> a test of teaching strateg; and the 
Caldwell Index ot Home Stimulation. The children were tested with the Ba>lc\' Scales of 
Inlant Development or the Stanford Binet Intelligence lest, as appropriate, a locally 
demised receptive language test, and a test of basic concepts. The older siblings were 
tested, with the Slosson Intelligence Test. Data were aualj/ed b> repeated measures 
analysis of variance, where appropriate, plus other procedures required b\ heterogeneity 
of the sample. 1^2. 
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Findings: At the end oT the second posttcst, the extensive group motners were signiti- 
cantly .superior on teaehing style and the Caldvvcll Index, although difTerenees were 
modest. The toddle*' group wns superior on rceeptivc language and on the seeond posttest, 
the Stanford Binet Intelli^jenee Test. Results are somewhat more pronouneed for the 
seeond rather than the firs: posttest. 
Duration: Oetober t972'Seplember 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): (I) National Institute of Eduention, S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. (2) Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr* Foundation. 

Publieations: An interim report through the second posttest is available from the 
investigator. 



37<MC'4 COMPARING WAYS OF ALTERING PARENT^CHILO INTERACTION 



Invest[g8tor(s)£ Kate L. Kogan, Ph.D./ Professor, Department of Psyehiatry and Be- 
havioral Seienees; and Naney B. Tyler, M.O.T., Assistant Professor, Rehabilitation 
Medicine, Sehool of Medieine, University of Washington, Seattle. Washington 98195. 
PiirposeTTo rceord and analyze videotaped parent^hild interactions and to use these 
data as the basis for guiding parents in systematicatty modifying their interactions in a 
series of weekly bug<in<the^r instruction sessions; to compare the effectiveness of 
a pro^m which combines group and individual teaehing; and to compare both Avith long- 
term changes in children who haven't participated in the program. 
Subjects: 60 children, ages 3, 4, and 5, who are mildly to moderately delayed in some 
aspect of development; and their parents. 

Methods: Subjects were divided into three groups: 20 parents who receive individual 
sessions only; 20 who experience half individual .bug-in-the^r and half group instruction 
and videotape review sessions; and 20 comparison subjects wtvo wilt be observed only at 
the beginning and end of the year. Measures, taken at the beginning and end of,the year, 
include: behavior descriptions from referring agency, Washington Symptom Checklist, 
Maryland Parent Attitude Survey, jnd Minnesota Child Deyd^^ 

mental group subjects receive baseline observations, six instruction sessions, baseline 
observations, two more instruction sessions 3 months later, and final baseline observa- 
tions at the end of the year. Observational data will be analysed using the Interpersonal 
Behavior Constructs. Change will be measured by using each dyad as its own conlrol with 
analysis of variance" being completed on the single behavior frequencies. 
Duration: May 1975-April 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): Bureau of Community Health Services, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 



37-MC*5 HOME AND HOSPITAL SUPPORT FOR MATERNAL ATTACHMENT 

Investi«ator(s); Earl S. Schacfer, Ph.D., Professor: Karl E. Bauman, Ph.D.. Associate 
Professor, and Earl Siegcl, M.D„ Professor, Department of Maternal and Child Health, 
School of Public Health. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Norlh Carolina 27514; 
and Minta Saunders, Project Field Director. Mother-Infant Project. P. 0. Box 3508, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27402. 





Purpose; To test the hypotheses that (1) health personnel m\^,h^ contribute substantially 
to primary P'^^xention of child mental health b> pru\iding increased support for maternal 
attachment miiternal care; and (2) programs of increased contact between mother and 
infant in the hospital after deli\ery, and of more support and counseling for the mother 
during the fim 3 months, can positively influence maternal attachment and maternal 
care. 

Subjects: 300 \vvimcn (50 subjects in each of six groups) wlio receive prenatal earc from 
the Guilford County Health Department and who are delivered at Moses H. Cone Memori- 
al Hospital in Greensboro* North Carolina, 

Mtthods; The research design evaluates the effects of the combination of the hospital 
intervention and of the home intervention. The control group receives neither intervention. 
Two groups* composed of women whose infants were placed in the observational nursery 
for up to 24 hogrs after delivcr>\ have been added to the original research design. One of 
these groups receives the remainder of the hospital intervention and the home inter- 
vention. The other group receives no intervention. The data consist of interviews with 
the mothers* ratings of the mothers* and both filmed and unfilmed observations of the 
mothers with their infants. 
Duration: June 1975-June 1978. 



37*MC*6 BEHAVIORAL CURRICULUM FOR LOW INCOME FAMILIES 



InvestigatorCs): Rosa Aguilu. M.S.W.* Project Director* Child and Fam-'y Services of 
Connecticut* Inc.. 1680 Albany Avenue* Hartfordt Connecticut" 06 105. 
Purpose: To design and evptuate the effectiveness of a family life education program 
for low income families. 

Subjects: First year sample: two groups totallj\ig 22 parents* male and female. Second 
year sample: 24 groups, totalling 240 low inconie parents* male and female. 
Methods: Pre* and post interviews are administered to obtain demographic data* atti- 
tudes toward parenting, and typical child handling techniques. Picture taking by parents, 
used to moti\ate attendance and give concrete demonstration of the techniques of ob- 
servation, positive and negative behavior* and reward, will also produce photographs 
that can be used as a projective technique to illustrate attitude change. 
Duration; October 1 975 -September 1977. 
Cooperating group(s): Hartford Foundation for Public Giving. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC AND 
CULTURAL FACTORS 



STUDY or REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN'S DEVELOPMENT 

Inv€stigitor(s); National Children's Bureau, 8 Wakley Street, Islington, London, England 
ECtV 7QE. Address correspondence to: Gillian Pugh, Senior Information Officer, Na- 
tional Children's Bureau. 

Purpose: To examine the extent, and nature of the differences that have emerged between 
children living in different parts of the country; and to investigate the extent to which 
these measures of development can be related to differences in local economic and social 
conditions. . ^ . - 

Subjects: I4,84S diildren, of whom 92 percent m^e followed from a prenatal study. 
Methods: Tht main source of data is that on the INyear olds in the National Child 
Development Study (NCDS) (see Sti4dy37-RD^5 in this bulletin), which included descriptive 
data about the child, his family, his home background, and his school. The projecl i^ con- 
sidering three aspects of children's development: their educational attainment^ environ-^ 
ment, and health. From the NCDS data already collected, the project i& using two measures 
of educational performance: scores on a reading test, and scoreii on a math test. An 
initial analysis is examining differences between regions and within r^lons using varV 
abtes such as social class, family size, children with a chronically sick parent, the age 
.of the mother at birth, etc. The data wili also be analyzed against the Institute of Munici-^ 
pal Treasurers and Accountants information, looking, for example, at expenditure and at 
pupit/teather ratios and their relationship to educational attainment. The NCDS data rnay 
be used to develop, a simple index of ill health, considering the relationship between the 
child's health, the health of the parents, and the locality. The data describe such factors 
about the child as whether he lives in overcrowded conditions, has access to hot water, etc. 
DurttioA: 1974-1976. , 
Cooperittng group(s): Centre for Environmental Studies, 



SPECIAL NEEDS DF CHILDREN IN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 

Invcstigatof(s): Walter Friedlander, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus^ Department of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. Address correspondence 
to: 6437 Regent Street, Oakland, California 94618. 

Purpose; To investigate children's problems in various international ficttings. 
Subjects: Children of foreign workers in several European countries. 
Methods: Investigations include problems of schools, linguistic problems, delinquency, 
skipping school, heahh problems of small children, and problems of children in minority 
groups in the United States and other, countries. Research techniques include observation 
and interviews. 
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Findings; There arc urgent needs of improved soeial serviees for ehildren of foreign 
workers employed in most European countries, in Afriea (espceially in the emergeney 
conditions south of the Sahara), and in Bcngtadesh and India. 
Duritlont 1973-1977. 

PubllCAtions; Findings will be published in the second edition of International Social 
iyelfan\ New York: Prcnticc-Hall, Inc. (in press). 



37^NB-1 OCCUPATIONAL VALUES IN BRAZIL; A COMPARISON OF TWO 
GENERATIONS 

lnvestlgitor(s); A. L. Angelini/Ph.D., Director; and A. P. R. Agatti, Ph.D., Professor, 
Instituie of Psychology. University of Sao Paulo> C P. 1 1454, Sao Paulo> Brazil. * 
Purpose; To study similarities and differences in occupational values of husbands and 
wives and of two generations, parents and children. 

Subjects: 40 school children (20 girls and 20 boys) and their parents. Half the children 
arc 10 years old; the other half, 14 years old. _ . 

Methods: Spearman's coefficients _of correlation were computed between each child 
and p<irent. The most chosen and least chosen values were determined in each group. 
Findings: Strong similarities in values were found between husbands and wives and between 
father and son when the son is 14 yeurs old. 

Dumllon: 1 967 -completed* ^ 

Publications: Presented at the XXI International Congress of Psjxhology, Paris, July 1976. 



37-NE 1 RURAL CHILDREN UNDER SIX: AN APPROACH FOR SUPPLEMENTING 
HOME EXPERIENCES BASED ON AN ANALYSIS OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Investigator(s): Jean D, Dickerscheid, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Family Relations 
and Human Development, Ohio State University. 131 Campbell Hall, 1787 Neil Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

Purpose: To study the home environments of rural children, how these environments 
affect early school performance, and what can be done to further enrich the home environ- 
ments in order to increase the probability of success in school. 

Subjects: 90 families and their first graders. Children^ are equally divided by sex. 

- ' Mothers of the families had been the major caregivers to the children being studied 

since birth. All subjects lived in low density, low income Ohio counties. 
Methods: The design of this investigation involved parent inter\'iexvs» home observations, 
and performance tests which were conducted in the subjects' homes. Instruments used 
included an interview and observation schedule comprised of five segments: (I) Demo^ 
graphic Indcx^ (2) Isolation Indicators, (3) Expectation Questionnaire, ^4) Reward Orienta- 
tion Scale, and (5) Dietary* Adequac}^ Assessment. School achievement was measured by 
the S-U Scale designed to assess achievement in social emotional^ and physical areas 
as well as in the cognitive area. A least squares analysts of variance \i'as performed on the 
data. Home environment enrichment materials were also developed and field tested. 
Findings: School performance of rural children was affected by maternal attitude, reward 
systems, and socioeconomic status. Maternal satisfaction with the child's school explained 
' the most varLnncc with school performance scores. Mother-child agreement on the Reward 
Orientation Scale was related to school performance at the p. <,01 level of conndencc. 

- Subjects with higher socioeconomic status performed Mter in school than subjects whh 
lower socioec^onomic status. -t£%f"> ^ ^§ 



Durstton: July t97l-coniplctcd. 

Cooperating group{s): Ohio Agricultural Research and Development Center, 
Publications: (I) The home environment enrichment materials arc a\ailable under the 
title, ''Activities for Preschool-Age Children" from the Office of Information, Ohio 
Cooperative Extension Scr\ia% Ohio State University, 2120 Fyffc Road, Columbus, Ohio 
43210, (2) Information on the research is available from the investigator. 



37-NG-1 THE IMPACT OF MODERNIZATION ON TRADITIONAL POLYNESIAN 

INTERACTION PATTERNS; THE INFLUENCE OF A WESTERN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

Invcstigator(s)! Nancj' B, Graves, Ph,D,, Co-director; and Theodore D, Graves, i*h,D** 
Co-director South Pacific Research Institute, Inc,, Opanuku Road, R, D, I, Henderson, 
Auckland 8, New Zealand, 

Purpose; To estahlish traditional patterns iised in Polynesian homes; and to assess 
devclopmentally changes in these patterns as the child progresses through a Western 
school system. 

Subjects: 500 Cook Island, Maori school children, ages 5 to 14, both sexCs, in Grades 
I (equivalent to United States kindergarten), 5, and Forms I and M (equivalent to 
United States grades 6 and 7), New entrants (N = 55) are observed at home and in school, 
and extensive data are eollee'ed on 1 1- to 14-ycar olds (N = 125), 

Methods: Thi,s project is part of a larger s1ud\ on Polynesian adaptation and Pakcha (white 
New Zealander) adjustment to migration from the Cook Islands to Auckland, New Zealand, 
Pakcha comparison groups will illustrate developmental trends in the s"dme interper- 
sonal strategies for New Zealand school children. The research in this study involves 
a wide range of techniques: (I) ethnographic observation; (2) systematic ohservation in 
both home villages* and schools of children before and after they enter Grade I; (3) experi* 
mental techniques aimed at eliciting interpersonal strategies (such as cooperation/ 
competition, ri\alry generosity, equalisation^ maximiration); (4) systematic observations 
made during experiments: (5) projective techniques eliciting social problem solving; 
and (fi) interviews with parents. Correlation, step-wise regression, path analy>is, and 
group-djfferenees tests will be ased to.analyse the data. 

Findings; At ages 5 to 6, when European children are considered to be quite self* 
centered. Cook Island children are highly generous in their interpersonal strategies: 40 
to 50 percent of both sexes give more than they take in an experimental situation. With 
each year in school however* rivalrous responses increase. By Form 11, over 6Cr percent 
of the boys and 40 percent of the girls are rivalrous, white only between 10 and 15 percent 
are generous. This is similar to rates found among Cook Island adults r parents of these 
children. Rivalry is highh related to nuclear family structure* absence of adoptive 
(iiblings* neat grooming and school uniform* and academic marks among children. Among 
adults, this strategy is related to \arious measiia's of Westerni/ation, such as occupational 
level, education* famil\ structure, etc. In experiments dealing with ahilit> to cooperate* 
it was found that a tendene\ to ri\alr> interfered w ith efreeti\e cooperation, although among 
children with high academic marks, this was overcome more oiten than among children 
average or below in academic marks, 
Duration: February 1972-Sepiember 1977, 

Cooperating group<s)? (1) Royal Society of New Zealand, (2) Department of Anthropology* 
University of Auckland, (3) Department of Education, The Cook Islands. (4) Board of Educa- 
tion* Auckland, New Zealand, > 

Publlcitions: Research reports are available from the investigator 



EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 
AND SERVICES 

General Education 



37 OA-1 EVALUATION OF THE FIELD TEST OF PROJECT INFORMATION PACKAGES 



Inv€stIg8tor<s): Manan S. Stearns. Ph.D.. Psychologist, Education Research Department, 
Stanford Research Institute, 333 Ruvenswood Avenue, Menio Park, California 94025; and 
Donald P. Horst. Ph.D., Program Director, RMC Research Corporation, Suite 400. 2570 
West El Camino koad. Mountain View. California 94040. 

Purpose; To assess the viability of Project Information Packages (PJPs) as a method of 
disseminating exemplar^' compensatory reading and mathematics education programs for 
kindergarten through 12th grade. 

Subjects: Approximately 1,550 students were chosen from 17 school districts. The sub*- 
jccts were divided into six programs: (1) 500 first graders. (2) 40 per grade level of grades 
kindergarten through 6. (3) 20 per grade level of grades kindergarten through 6, (4) 135 
third and fourth graders. (5) 300 eighth graders, and (6) 200 seventh through ninth graders. 
Methods: Project Information Packages are complete management information and ""how 
to** kits to enable staff in school districts to replicate a reading and/or math project 
previously proven successful in a similar school district. PlPs arc evaluated to de- 
termine if school district staff can implement the original exemplary program through 
use of the information packet, and to determine if replication of the projects will produce 
achievement gains as good as those demonstrated by original exemplary projects de*- 
scribed in the packages. To evaluate the use and effectiveness of the PlPs. attitude ques*- 
tionnatrcs were administered to administrators, project and nonproject teachers; open* 
ended informal interviews were held with directors and instructional staff; and specified 
PIP elements were observed in instructional situations. The Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, CrandelTs lAR Attitude Inventory, and tests for intellectual achievement and respon*- 
sibility were given to students in the programs. During the year of implementation of 
programs, frequent visits were made by field staff who were specialisted on each PIP, 
and tests were adminif^tered to the students in October and April. 
Findings: Six exemplary projects were analyzed by the RMC Research Corporation 
and found to be effective and potentially rcplicable, and six PlPs were developed based 
on them. The exemplary projects were (I) Project Catch^Up. Newport^Mesa Unified 
School District. Newport Beach. California; (2) Project Conquest. School District 189. 
East St. Louis. Illinois; (3) High Intensity Tutoring^ School District of the City of High^ 
land Park. Highland Park. Michigan; (4) Intensive Reading Instructional Teams. Hartford 
Public Schools. Hartford. Connecticut; (5) Programmed Tutorial Reading. E)avis County 
School District. Farmington. Utah; and (6) Project RO. San Jose Unified School District. 
San Jose. California. 
Duration; July 1974-Dccembcr 1976. 

CooperAtinx groupCs): Office of Planning. Budgeting, and Evaluation; Office of Education; 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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37-08-1 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



lnvestigator(s): Patrick Corbctt, B.S., Director, Career Development Program, Kirtland 
Sehool Distriet, QUO Chtllieothe Road, Kirtland, Ohio 44094. 

Purpose: To foster in caeh ehild a healthy respeet for work and also for other people: 
to provide the opportunities for eaeh student to learn more about himself and the world 
of work surrounding him; and to provide eaeh student with a variety of experienees that 
will prepare him to participate sueeessfully in the working world. 

Subji^cts: ],i57 students enrolkrd in grades kindergarten through 10. The students are 
from a rural-suburban community in Ohio and are from lower middle to upper middle 
class families. 

Methods: Two major themes for Career Motivation are used in the elementary grades: 
**Living and Working Together*" (grades kindergarten to 3) and **Living and Working in 
Our Changing World" {grades 4 to 6). To integrate career education into the classroom, 
teachers utilize school and community per^nncl, field trip experiences, and a wide 
variety of audiovisual resources. To tie field trips into the currjcutum. extensive-class- 
room preparation and foltow-up arc made for each trip. Children also participate in 
simulated marketing experiences^ Career Orientation is used in 7th and 8th grades. Each 
7th grader is tested on the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Tests and the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills, which arc administered by the guidance department, individual and small group 
interpretation sessions provide each student with some assessment of hts/her aptitudes 
and abilities. Classroom discussions are centered on individual differences in aptitudes 
and abilities. The 7th graders also participate in a 3-day trip around the state. Each Sth 
grader participates -in the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey, and classroom worl^ is centered 
on interpretation of the results. Each student then researches two of his top interest 
areas with given guidelines. In conjunction with research reports and high school schedul- 
ingv each Sth grader tours vocational school facilities. Parent conferences follow to dis- 
cuss schedulitig and career planning. The Career Exploration component in grades 9 and 
10 includes cla^room work through integration of career information and career develop- 
ment concepts into the curriculum. All 9ih graders complete a research project in which 
they write a research paper on an occupational area^ following the criteria for formal re- 
search. In conjunction with the research, each student has an opportunity to spend school 
time at a training site which would prepare him for the occupation being researched. Each 
9th grader is tested on the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Tests and the Differential Apti- 
tude Test Battery.JThe Ohio Vocational Interest Survey is administered to each lOth 
grader. Individual and small group interpretation sessions are conducted by counselors. 
While each student participates in guidance sessions in planning future educational pro- 
grams, the parents of each lOtJi grader also participate in individual sessions with counse- 
lors concerning the selection of their child's educational program and career planning. 
A random sample of students, selected from the. program^ was surveyed andxompared 
to a sample of students not in the program. 

Finding^: Elementary students in the program display a greater respect for work and 
workers, demonstrate a greater awareness of the world of work, and seem more strongly 
motivated to learn more about the world of work. In grades 7 and 8, the students have a 
more positive attitude toward school and work and utili7.e a wider range of sources of 
career information. Students in grades 9 and 10 spend more school time observing and 
working with adults in occupational areas of their interest. 
Duration; September 1972-continuing. 

Cooperattng group(s): Division of Vocational Education^ Ohio State Department of 
Education. 
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37-OB-2 FIELD TRIAL OF DISCOVER. A COMPUTER BASED CAREER GUIDANCE 
SYSTEM 



Investigator<s): JoAnn Bowlsbey, Ed.D.. Director, and Jack Raymam Ph.D.. Associate 
Director, Project DISCOVER, Carroll Hall, Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Maryland 21157, 

Purpose: To study the student reaction to the newest of the computer based career 
guidance systems; and to assess its effectiveness. 

Subjects: 92 students chosen from one junior and two senior high schools* The subjects 
were evenly distributed by grade level (7 to 12), sex, and reading ability (measured by 
the Iowa Test. of Basic Skills). 

Methods; DISCOVER is a systematjc career guidance program designed to enhance 
normal career development for grades 7 through 12. It is a combination ofd) originally 
dcvebped interactive dialogue and simulations, (2) instruments and tools used by per* 
mission of other developers, and (3) both originally developed and borrowed data Hies* 
The student uTes DISCOVER through interactive dialogue at television-like terminals 
placed at different spots in the school, connected by phonelines to an appropriate^com* 
puter anywhere. In the first treatment, subjects will use all 21 modules of DISCOVER 
in order for approximately 20 periods over 8 weeks. A DISCOVER staff member will 
observe students while they use the program and will interview them for 5 to 10 minutes 
after each useTTh^fffe secoiia^ Treatment, subjects will use only part of the program for 
approximately 10 periods over 8 weeks. They will also be observed by a staff member 
while using the system. The Treatment 2 subjects will complete a short questionnaire 
after each use of the system; complete a longer ^questionnaire at the , end of the total 
experience; and complete^Jhree. testSL^UperV Career D.eyelopmert_ Inyentpry,^ 
Assessment of Career Development, and an instrument to measure decision making 
skills. A selected subsample of these students will.be interviewed for 15 minutes by a 
staff member at the end of the total experience. Control students who do not use the com* 
puter program will complete the same tests as subject$ in Treatment 2. Counselors who 
have students using the program will participate in a service training program and pro* 
vide a monthly report related to the~results of the system^s installation. The report will 
cover (I) the number of students visiting counselors after using the program, (2) topics 
covered in the interviews^ (3) differences^ if any, noted in the counselor's work» and (4) 
any student feedback received. Counselors and administraton; will participate with a staff 
member at the end of the field trial. Subjects* parents will fill out a questionnaire. 
Duration: March 1976*May 1976. 
Cooperating group(s); Baltimore Public School System. 



37-OB-3 SOCIAL INTERVENTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Invcstigatorfs): Lawrence H. Gary, Ph.D., Institute for Urban Affairs and Research^ 
Howard Universfity. 2935 Upton Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20008. 
Purpose; To examine tasks and techniques employed by black school social workers in 
providing social services to black students in the public school 

Subjects: 178 black school social workers (mean age, 42) from seven public school 
districts. Eighty-two percent of the social workers were female and had a Master's 
degree, 

Methods: This investigation is exploratory in nature, A series of personal interviews 
wilt be used to gather the data. Selected variables include professional participation, 
career commitment, client orientation, perceived*'autonomy, organizational socialization, 
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workload, school compatability. and tasks and techniques. Data analysis witl consist of 
central tendency mcusiircs, factor analysis, and mtiltiplc classlfieation analj'sis. The 
findings from this study will be used to construct a model for the delivery of mental 
health ser\-ices to children. 

Findings; The primar>' technique used involved casework services to individual chil- 
dren with little cr no innovative techniques. Situational factors of caseload, number of 
schools served, etc. had a greater influence on treatment strategies than attitudinal or 
organisational variables. 
Duration: June 1973-Fcbruary 1976. 

Cooperating group{s): (I) National lastitute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service, U. S- Department of Health, Education^ and 
Welfare. (2)Orficcof Child Development, Office of Human Development, U- S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



37-OB-4 AN INVESTIGATION OF PUPIL CONTBOL IDEOLOGY AND PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERtS-nCS OF HIGH AND LOW ACHIEVING PUPILS 

lnvestig»ior(s): Lyn S. Manin* Ph.D., Consyltant, Center for Open Education, Box U-32, 
University of Connecticut* Storrs* Connecticut 06268. 

Purpose: To determine if an interaction between teacher style and certain noncognitive 
dimensions of students is related to pupii achievement outcomes. 

Subjects; 24 fifth and sixth grade teachers; and 240 of their pupils selected from co- 

operating schools. - - - - - - - - - - 

Methods: The variables under examindtion in this study were (i) Pupil Control Ideology 
(PCI)- The degree to which the teacher believes that control must be exercised over the 
behavior and learning of students; (2) Dependence-Proneness: The degree to which students 
rely on teacher ^direction, supervision, and support in their work; (3) Intellectual Achiever 
ment Responsibility (lAR): The degree to which a student believes that he is responsible 
for his own successes' and failures tn intellect ual*acadcmic achievement situations; and^ 
(4) Teacher Perecivcd Competency (TPC); A teacher judgment measure in which students 
are assessed as cither working at capability or below capability. The problem generally 
stated is: What \s the relationship of the teacher's pupil control ideology to the achieve-^ 
ment outcomes of pupils with differing intellectual achievement responsibility orienta* 
tions and dependence -proneness? The data were analyzed to determine relationships 
among variables and differences related to. teacher and pupil characteristics. It was 
hypothesised that the more internal and independct\t pupils would achieve a better level 
of competency with teachers of lower control ideology* and that, pupils with more external 
control orientations and greater dependence-proneness would show greater competency 
with teachers having control ideology. Eighty teachers were asked to complete Jhc Pupil. 
Control Ideology Form including demographic data. From these responses, the 12 highest 
control and 12 lov^'cst control teachers were selected for the study (a t-test of differences 
between the two groups was significant beyond the .001 level of confidence). These . 24 - 
tcachers >^^re each asked to select five achieving and five underachieving students from 
their classrooms (as defined by the Teachers Perceived Competency Instrument validated 
for th^s study). These 240 pupils were administered the Intellectual Achlevemuit Respon- 
sibility Questionnaire and the Dcpcndcncc-Pronencss Questionnaire* of which there were 
223 usable "returns (113 achieving pupils and 110 underachieving pupils). Two-way anal>*sis 
of variance was performed with TPC and PCI as independent variables and lAR and 
dcpendence-proncness as the dependent variables in two separate analyses. A Pearson 
product -'moment correlation of teacher PCI and teacher demographic variables was also 
tested. 




Findtne^: The results of this investigation did not eonfirm the hypothesized relationship 
an^ interaction effects of teacher control ideology and pupil personality characteristics. 
Conclusive findings were (I) Across the board, high dependent-prone pupils were high 
achievers based on the TPC measure. (2) Across the board, findings support other re* 
search in the area that highly internal pupils were higher achievers (lAR and TPC 
measures). (3) As measured by the lAR and dependencc-proneness questionnaires^ there 
was a high correlation between intemality and dependence-proneness. (4) Analysis of 
teacher control ideology and demographic data revealed that age^ length of time teaching, 
and sex were significantly related to teacher control ideology. Older teachersi more 
experienced teachers, and males were higher scores on the PCI (high teacher control). 
The investigation concluded that, while dependence-proneness and internality were found 
to be related to competence, the hypothesized interaction effects may not have been 
revealed because of certain limitations of this study. If pupils selected for comparison 
had always been in either high or low control school situations, the effects of schooling 
may have been more apparent. In addition, the attributes of dependence and internality 
are usually stabilized by the 5th or 6th grades, and I year with a particularly controlling 
or noncontrolling teacher may not make much difference. The results also indicate that 
teachers may be continuing, even tn so-called low control classrooms, to reward and 
perpetuate the conforming, dependent child. The point appears to be that educational 
systems continue to shape and structure personalities of students without accommodating 
to them. 

Duration: March 1975-May 1976. 

37-OD-1 A PRIMARY PREVENTION DRUG EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Invest ig|itor(s): Kathryn Starkey, Ph.D., Associate Professor, and Thomas Lopez, 
Doctoral Student, Department of Educational Psychology, Pennsylvania State University, 
Capitol Campus. Middletown^ Pennsylvania 17057. 

PuriKise: To see if value sharing training for teachers made a change in their classroom 
behavior and/or on student's self-esteem and/ or risk taking attitudes. 
Subjects: 157 fifth and sixth graders mainly from lower class, \vhite* blue collar families 
in a rural area* * 

Methods: A repealed measures design was used in this investigation. Teachers were 
given value sharing training (based on a program developed for the Coronado School 
District of California). The training is more than values clarification and involves teach- 
ing of strategies plus supervision in' the classroom. Pre-^ and posttcsts were administered 
using the Coopersmith Test for Self-Esteem, the Carney Test for Risk Taking Attitudes, 
and the Observational Form for Teacher Behavior The teachers involved in this study 
taught in open classroom situations. 

Findings; Changes were significant for both Coopersmith and Carney e^:cel)t^^^^en 
analyzed for teachers trained vs. nontrained. No differences were found on the Observa- 
tional Forms for Teacher Behavior. 
Duntion: January 1975-August 1975. 

Cooperating group(5):(t)Susquenita School District. (2) Addictions Pre\ention laboratory. 
Pennsylvania State University. (3) Tri^County Council on Addicti\TC Diseases. 



37^0F^1 SOCIALIZATION CORRELATES OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ADOLESCENT MALES AND FEMALES 

Investigator(s): Joan P, Bean, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Ps>'chology, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst* Massachusetts 01002. 

^ ^ 129 . 
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Purpose: To explain dirfcrcntiat performance of mates and females in math and seienee 
courses. 

Subjects: Equal numbers of male and female 9th and I Ith graders enrolled in high school 
math and science courses. 

Methods: Data collection was completed by analy^Jng students using classroom observa- 
tions, math and science achievement test scores, determining Piagetian cognitive level, 
and interest test scores. Separate parametric analysis of variance comparisons; and 
multiple regression will be used on the data to dcterifilne differences. 
Duration! January 1975-January 1976. 



■J 

37-0F-2 THE VISUAL AURAL DIGIT SPAN TEST AS A SCREENING INSTRUMENT FOR 
SCHOOL BEGINNERS ^ ^ 

■ -X ^ 

Investi^atoits): Elizabeth M. Koppit?., Ph.D.^ School Psychologist, Board of Cooperatiw 
Educational Services, Yorktown^ Heights, New York 10598. Address correspondence to: 
R.F.D. I, Box 200, Stanwood, Mt. Kisco, New York 10549. 

Purpose: To evaluate the ability of the Visual Aural Digit Span Test (VADS) to predict 
second, third* and fourth grade achievement. 

Subjects: 122 girls and boys from mainly lower rniddlc chiss b:i^kgrounds who arc nearly 
finished kindergarten. 

Methods: All the children were tested with the VADS at the end of the kindergarten year. 
The children's achievement will be assessed by means of standardized group tests, and 
VADS test scores and achievement test scores will be correlated^ 

Finding; Preliminary research with learning disabled pupils, ages 7 to 12, showed 
stgnificant relationships between VADS scores and spelling, reading, and arithmetic 
achievement. 

Duration: May 1972*Novembcr 1976. 



37-0F-3 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLIMATE AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

■ . Invcstlgator(»>: Wilbur B. Brookover, Ph.D., Professon John H. Schweitzer; Charles 
H. Beady^ Jr.; Patricia Flood; and Joseph Wisenbaker, Urban and Metropolitait Studies, 
Michigan State University, W 142 Ovcen Hall, East Lansing, Michigan 48824; and Jeffrey 
M. Schnekier, School of Education. Brown University^ Providence, Rhode Island 02912. 
Purposes To analyze the relation of school social -climate variables to mean academic 

« achievement in random samples of Michigan public elementary schools with racial and 
socioeconomic status composition controlled. 

Subjects; Fourth and fifth grade students in 91 randomly selected public elementary 
schools; their teachers; and principals. 

Methods: Questionnaires were administered by the research stafT to.students, teachers, 
and principals. Fourteen climate variables developed in previous research were verified 
by factor analysis. Multiple regrcssbn analysis was used to test the hypothesis that 
climate variables explain between school variance in achievement over and above that 
explained by racial and socioeconomic status composition. 

Findings! Climate variables explain a significant portion of the between school variance 
in achievement after effect of composition is removed. This is particularly true in major* 
ity black schools. The composition and climate variables combined explain more than 70 
percent of the between school variance in achievement in a statewide sample and a sample 
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of black schools. Nearly all of this variance is explained by climate variables when placed 
in regression before compositioa 

Duration: Summer i974-Fall 1976. 

Cooperttinrgroup<s): (1) National Institute, of Education, U. S. Department of Heahh, 
Education, and Welfare. (2) Michigan Department of Education. 

Publications: A report will be submitted to the National institute of Education and pub;^ 
lished by Michigan State University. 



37-0.G-1 THE EFFECTS OF AN AFFECTIVE AND CREATIVE EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
ON TEACHER ATTITUDES AND SUBSEQUENT CHANGES IN STUDENT 
CREATIVITY 

Invest igatoits): Ellen Joan Gruber, Ph.D.» Assistant Professor, Department of Early 
Childhood Education, School of Education^ West Georgia College^ CarrolUon^ Georgia 
30117. . ; . " 

Purpose: To ascertain the effects of an affective and creative education workshop on 
teacher attitudes and the subsequent changes in student creativity after the teachers* 
chai^ge in attitude. - — 
Subjects: 18 first grade teachers from Canrollton city schools; and 100 first graders 

evenly distributed among the teachers* classes. — . 

Methods: Design of this investigation involved both the teachers and students being pre- 
and posttested. the teachers were tested with the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale before and 
after a 2-day workshop in affective education. Each teacher gave selected students the 
Torrance Test of Creative Thinking (TTCT) and the 1 Feel Me Feci Test^ After the work* 
shopf the teachers were monitored once a week for an hour during an afTective curriculum 
period in which they implemented an affective curriculum with their classes^ Data were 
analyzed by using a paired difference t^test .with the Rokeach scores and by using an 
analysis of covariance with the TTCt scores. 
Duration: August 1975^:ompleted, 

Cooperating group<s): West Georgia College Research Foundation. 



37^0G*2 SCHOOL POLITICAL BEHAVIOR RESEARCH PROJECT 

lnvcsti2ator(s): Lee Ehman, Ed.D.; and Judith A, Gillespie^ A.B.D.» Political Science, 

Co-Principal Investigators, Social Studies Development Center, Indiana University, 513 

North Parte, Bloomington, Indiana 47401, 
^ Purpose: To map school political life; and to determine relationships between school 
^organization and students* political attitudes and behaviors, 

Sutijecls: 1,500 mate and female high school students^ ages 14 to 18, who were randomly 

chosen from 13 midwestern high schools. 

Methods: The major thesis of this research was that schools are micro-political systems 
in their own right, and, as such, have some demonstrable impact on students* political 
attitudes and behavior. Three hypotheses were developed: (1) the nature of that impact 
varies across different types of schools, and among students in the same school; (2) four 
significantly different types of school political systems (elite, bureaucratic, coalitional^ 
and participant) can be linked to significantly different student political attitudes and 
behaviors; and (3) the quantity and quality of students* information and position within 
school political settings wilt afTect the impact of school political types on student atti^ 
tudes and behaviors. These hypotheses were explored in a 15-month^ cross-sectional 
study of 13 schools. Questionnaire^ interview, and direct oteervation instruments measur- 



ing student, teactier. and administrator behavior wer^ used in mapping the school as a 
political system and determining its impact on students. Data were collected on common 
organized settings through which activities and interaction occuri and on students' 
political attitudes and behavior. Thr«e attitudes were studied: trust, integration, and 
confidence. 

Findings: There ar^ both school effects and group effects on students' political attitudes 
and behaviors. 

Duration; August 1973-January 1976. 

Cooperating grouiKs): (1) National institute of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. (2) Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Publications: (1) Ehman, L. H. and Gillespie, J. A. School political life. National Society 
for the Study of Education, Yt'arhook on the politlrs of education, 1976. (2) AERA and 
APSA convention papers arc available from Dr. Ehman. 



37*OG*3 DEVELOPMENT OF AN IDENTIFICATION PACKAGE FOR PRESCHOOL . 
SOCIAL WITHDRAWAL 

Investigators): Charles R. Greenwood, Ph.D., Project Director, Hill M. Walker* Ph.D.t 
Center Director, Hyman Hops, Ph.D., Program Director; and Nancy Todd, B.A., Principal 
Investigator, Center at Oregon for Research in the Behavioral Education of the Handi- 
capped, University of Oregon, 1590 Willamette Street, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 
Purpose: To develop and validate teacher administered screening measures; to generate 
normative data on interaction rates and styles using behavior observation measures; to 
develop norms on incidence data; and to develop a materials package for screening with 
normative data and prescription treatment suggestions. 

Subjects: 490 children, ages 2 to 7^ drawn from parochial, cooperative community and 
private preschool and day care facilities {approximately 29 classrooms). 
Methods: The project is a descriptive study using behavioral observation instruments; ^ 
e.g., the Peer Interaction Recording System (Hops, Todd, Garret, and Nicholes^ 1975) and 
the Interaction Recording System (Todd, 1976). Teacher assessments of social interaction * 
skills were made using a teacher ranking form and the Walker Problem Behavior Identi- 
fication Checklist. A predictive study was completed looking at the relationship between 
teacher measures as predictors and observed interaction rate as the criterion. 
Findings: The relationship between teacher ranking measures and behavioral observa- 
tion data appeared strong enough to involve teacher methods as a first step in screening. 
Durmtion; September 1975 -September 1978. 

Publications: Greenwood^ C. R.; Walker* H. M.; Todd* N.; and Hops* H. Preschool 
! teacher's assessments of social interaction: Predictive success and normative data^ Re- 

port #26, Center at Oregon for Research in the Behavioral Education of the Handicapped* 
University of Oregon, March 1976. The report is available from Dr. Greenwood. ^ 

9 

37 0Q*4 CIRCO: DEVELOPMENT OF PRESCHOOL AND FIRST GRADE MEASURES FOR 
CHILDREN FROM SPANISH BACKGROUNDS 

Invest igitor{5); Roy Hardy. Ph.D.. Assistant Director, Southern Regional Office, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Suite 1040, 3445 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 30326. 
Purpose! To develop an array of as.scssment instruments (CiRCO) that is sensitive 
to the specific needs of yount; Spanish*speaking children as tticy begin the formal educa- 
tion process in the United States. ^ r\ a 
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Subjects: 7*500 children* ages 4 to 6, who are of Cuban-* Mexican-* and Puerto Rican- 
American backgrounds in the Sorihcasi* Midwest* West* and South regions of the United 
States. 

Methods: A \aIidation study is under way to determine the most appropriate language to 
use in testing the bilingual ehild. The children *s English and Spanish language proHeieney 
was determined and the children w-ere randomly assigned to test administrations using 
only Spanish* only English* or both languages for instructions. The measures will be 
pilot tested (informal administration) and Held tested for validity and reliability and 
norms* 

Duration: July 1975-Junc 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): (I) Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development* 
U. S. Department of Health* Education* and Welfare. (2) CiRCO Cultural Advisory Com- 
mittee, a group of Spanish-American educators. (3) CIRCO Options Panel* test development 
specialists and linguists from external organirations who advise Educational Testing 
Service. 

PubUcations: Data and results will be available as research reports published by the 
Educational Testing Service. 



37 OJ-1 FRIENDLY INTRUDERS: CHILD CARE PROFESSIONALS AND FAMILY LIFE 

InvestEgator<s): Carole Joffe* Ph.D., Assistant Professor. Graduate School of Social 
Work and Social Research* Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. Pennsylvania I90I0. 
Purpose: To study emerging trends in the professionalization of child care. 
Subjects; Child care staff from public schools; and parent-clients in public school early 
childhood education programs. Half of the subjects were white, middle class parents; half 
were black, low income parents. 

Methods: This study focused on encounters between child care staff located in public 
schools and parents. Data were collected from site observations at nursery schools* staff 
meetings> and interviews with parents and staff. Different defmitions of child care services 
helil by parents and professionals* and the negotiations among them* were examined to pro^ 
duce a new definition. 

Findings: There is pressure on early childhood professionals to adopt a cognitive 
curriculum and to abandon a socioemotional one. 
Duration: t97l-completed. 

Publications: Joffe* C. Friendly humders: ChUd care professionals ami family fife. 
Berkeley; University of California Press* 1977. 



37-0K-1 STUDENT MENTAL HEALTH IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOI^ ■ 

Investigator(s): Jane R. Mercen Ph.D.- Professor. Department of Sociology* University 
of California. Riverside* California 92502. 

Purpose: To identify th^ educational and social processes in multiethnic elementary 
schools that arc associated with positive educationcil and mental health outcomes as 
measured by academic achievement, self-concept* anxiety, locus of control, educational 
and occupational expectations, attitudes toward school, stereotyping of other ethnic groups^ 
positive identity with own ethnic group, and cross-ethnic and intcrcthnic socjometric 
choices. 

Subjects: A random :>ample of 12 fifth and sixth grade students per ethnic group per 
school w^s chosen from 13 elementary schools in California* 




Methods; Using a thcorctitral model based on the theor> of equal hiatus eontaets. s>stemaiie 
ease studies wilt be eonducted to eomptirc the learning environments in the sehools. Ten 
institutional processes, which are considered to be central to producing quality and equity 
in educational outcomes, have been identified as (1) objective based testing rather than 
norm referenced testing; (2) heterogeneous grouping rather than ability grouping; (3) group 
cooperation rather than individual competition as a motivating device: (4) multicultural 
rather than monoculturaL Anglo -oriented curriculum; (S) equaJ influence of parents of 
all ethnic groups in decision making rather than Anglo dominance: (6) multiethnic stalT 
rather than Anglo staff only; (7) equal burden of transportation on all groups rather than 
an unequal burden of transportation; (8) equal resource allocation to all groups rather than 
unequal resource allocation; (9) equal discipline and rewards for all groups rather than 
inequalities in disciplining and rewarding; and (10) equal participation of all groups in 
extracurricular participation. The investigator hypothesizes that schools in which these 
10 processes are operating will produce significantly more positive educational and 
mental health outcomes for children of all ethnic groups. Data will be collected by 
interviewer-observers using parent questionnaires, student questionnaires^ observation 
forms, and fact sheets. The dat^ obtained from the students will be compiled and displayed 
into computer profiles descriptive of each school. Further statistical treatment for 
analyzing the processes into a case study report for each school will be determined as 
the data are processed. 
Duration: June 1975-June 1978. 



37-0K-2 INTEGRATED SCHOOL SOCIALIZATION PROCESSES 

lnvestifiator(s): Ray C. Rist, Ph.D., Acting Associate Director. National Institute of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 20208. 
Purpose: To assess the impact of the school as a socialization agency upon children in 
integrated settings; and to focus upon the dynamics of school integration and the impact 
upon interpersonal interactions and expectations. 

Subjects: Approximately 125 children in 1st, 2nd, 4th, and Sth grades. Twenty of the 
students were black; the remainder, white. 

Methods: The research was primarily ethnographic: direct classroom observations were 
conducted during an entire academic year. Additional data collcctjon procedures included 
questionnaires, sociometric assessments, and the use of documents. 
Findings: Results suggest that the placement of only one oi two black children in a class- 
room placed a heavy burden upon them in terms of adju.'itmcnt. The absicnec of a critical 
mass of*childrcn with whom they could identify left them vulnerable to^many pressures. 
Duration: August 1973-complctcd. 
Cooperating group(s): National Science Foundation. 

Publications;^ (I) The mvisihh vhlhlren: School inief^ratiott in America. Cambridge, 
^"^ Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1977. (2) School integration and minority 
student tokenism, hucrffrai^ihtcation. January-February 1976, 14(1). 
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Specific Skills 



37-PA-1 NICARAGUA RADIO MATHEMATICS PROJECT ' 

Investlgator(s): Patrick Suppcs, Ph.D., Director Institute tor Mathematical Studies in 
the Soeial Seienees, Ventura Hall, Stanford University^ Stanford, California 94305, 
Purpose; To investigate teaching mathematics by radio to primary school children; and 
to study appropriate techniques for using oral. skills of children to Turther mathematics 
learning. 

Subjects: Approximately 3,000 first and second grade Niearaguan students, ages 6 to 14. 
Most .of the children Ijve in rural areas or small tow^ns, and only a small percentage is 
likely to complete 6 years of primary school. 

Methods: Randomly selected classes ^'cre assigned to radio and nonradio treatment. 
Classroom observ'ations arc used to collect information for curriculum revision and to 
assess children's responses to the radio lessons. Pre*. and posttests are used to compare 
mathetpatics achievetnent. Tests are domain*referenced and use multiple matrix sampling. 
Findings: Children's level of achievement is higher in radio classrooms than in tradi* 
tional classrooms. Children respond well ^o radio lessons that ^rcqtiire a.high level of 
active responding (50 to 60 times per 30-minute lesson). The oral skills of the children 
are more highly developed than anticipated. 
DumtionrJunt 1974-June 1977. 

Coopjerating group(s): (1) Government pr Nicaragua. (2) United States Agency for Inter* 

national Development. 

Publications: Searlc, 8. et ai The Radio Mathvnmtics Project: Nhtiraaita {97X^ Stanford^ 
California: Stanford University, Institute for Mathematical Studies in the SoeialJScienees 
(in press). ^ ■ . 



37^PB4 PERCEPTUAL SPAN OF POOR READERS 

Invcstigatorfs): Carl Spring, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Education, 
University orCaliromia, Davis, California 95616. 

Purpose: To investigate a model attributing narrow perccpti^al spans of poor readers 
to abnormally slow phonological encoding. 

Subjects: Poor and normal reading boys« ages 9 to 12. matched on soetoceonomic status. 
Methods: The subjects^ phonological encoding speeds were measured by a digit. naming 
test, and their perceptual spans ^"cre measured from 250 mithseeond tachistoseop)c 
presentations of random digit sequences. The collected data were statistically treated by 
regression, correlation, and commonality analyses. 

Findings: Poor readers were slower on digit naming tban normal readers, and their 
perceptual spans for random digits were impaired. As predicted by the model, a linear 
relation was found between perceptual span and naming speed, and these factors accounted 
for common readirfg ability variance.- ^- - 

Duration: 1974-completcd. 

Publications: Spring, C. and Farmer, R. Perceptual span of poor readers. Journal of 
R^oilm Betm-ion 1975, V1I(3X 297005. 
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37 PB-2 IN REAL: tNCLASS REACTIVE LANGUAGE THERAPY 



Investigators): Rita S. Weiss, Ph.D., Professor. Department of Communication Disordeni 
and Speech Seienee* University of Colorddt)* 934 Broadu-ay, Botilder, Colorado 80309. 
Purpose: To improve languiige skills of presehool and kindergarten language handicapped 
eltildren in elass without removal to elinie rooms. 

Subjects: Children, ages l^h to 6, who are in thn:c different preschool centers and three 
public school kindergartens. Sixty of the children have specific learning disahilites; 15 
have speech impairments. 

Methods: This is a model program for improving language skills of preschool and 
kindergarten language handicapped children. It seeks to facilitate language maturation, 
remediate language impairment, and preven* learning disahilitics in young children by 
performing language enrichment and therapy within the classroom without removing the 
children to 'clinic ro'^ms. [n class reactive language therapy (IN REAL) consists of 
three trained language specialists performing language therapy functions within class- 
rooms. The projea^s objectives arc (I) to demonstrate the practicality of language special* 
ists in class management of language handicapped preschool children; (2) to demonstrate 
the cost benefits inherent in early diagnosis and remediation of la..guage deficits as pre* 
ven^ion of learning disahillties; (3) to demonstrate meaningful parent participation in the 
remediation of language handicaps (parents work in the classroom and attend inscrviee 
workshops to learn IN REAL techniques): (4) to utilize existing school specialist person- 
nel innovatively; (5) to demonstrate the advisability of sensitivity to the familiarity factor 
in testing preschool children;, and (6) to train future speech pathologists as language 
specialists. A battery of diagnostic tests will be administered to diagnose and to evaluate 
ihc progress of the children: Ulinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities^ Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, Northwestern Syntax Screening Test, Templin-Darley Test of Articula- 
tion, Houston Test for Language Development, and the Verbal Language Development Scale 
(UTAH). 

Findings: A significant change has occurred in IN REAL preschoolers, hut no signifi- 
cant change has occurred in IN REAL kin(iergartens. 
Duration: July 1974-Junc 1977. 

Cooperating group(s); (1) Bureau of Education for Handicapped, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. (2) Colorado Public Schools of Boulder 
Valley: RE ^2, Adams #50, St. Vrain, and Greeley Districts. (3) Head Start. (4) Boulder 
Day Nursery. (5) New Horizons. 



37-PB'3 READING DIARY STUDY 

tnvestigator(s): Robert C. Calfec, Ph.D.. Professor, School of Education. Stanford 
University. Stanford, Califomiu 94305. 

Purpose: To dcftnc by detailed observation and sensitive testing how children who arc 
predicted to learn to read in first grade acquire the necessary skills. 
' Subjects! 20 boys and 20 girls in 1973-1974: and 50 children in 197^-1975. Ten first 
grade classrooms were observed in four schools. 

Methods; This invesugation invoked a comprehensive system of objective observations 
by RAMOS (Reading und Math Observation System, Calfce and Hoover, 1974) and a revised 
Reading Diary for 1974-1975. which provided a coded summary^ of classroom structure 
and activity. Obscrv^itions vvcre made weekly during reading periods, focused on many 
features in each classroom, and involved recording target student activities. An asscss- 
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ment syslem was developed by the investigator for individual testing of target students. 
The assessment cnslbled an observer in the classroom to determine what the chUdrcn 
were apparently learning, to test small samples using clean tesis, and to determine skill 
levels In reading. 

Duration: October l973Junc 1977. 

Coopentlns (rcupfs): (I) Carnegie Corporation. (2) San Jose Unified School District. 



Special Education 

\ 

37-QB-1 THE RELATION OF UNDERACHIEVEMENT IN DIFFERENT SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS TO S.; ^-CONCEPT - 

lltvestJgntorts); P. E. Vernon, Ph,D.; Professor; and L. Ted Bchrens, M.A., Graduate 
Student, Department of Educational Psychology^ Faculty of Education, University of 
Calgary. Calgajy, Alberta, Canada T2N IN4. 

Purpose: To determine whether anxiety and/or aggression has a greater effect on 
mathematics achievement than other subjects^ 

Subjects: 1 55 boys and 137 girls in seventh grade. ■ . * - . 

Methods: In this investigation, over^ and underachievement were measured by doing a 
multiple regression on achievement test scores of the revised Lorge-Thorndike. Self- 
concept wds measured by testing with the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, the. Frost 
Self-'Descnption Questionnaire, and the Vernon Sentence Completion^ test.. . 
Finding^: By far, the greatest amourit of variance in achievement was accounted for by 
intelligence test scores, but small significant ^contributions from certain personality 
variables were noted: i.e., positive self-concept and favorable attiiudes toward school. 
Little difference was found between school subjects, but boys were more affected than, 
girls. 

Duration; September 1975-September 1976. 



37-QE-1 THE STRATHCLYDE PROJECT ON LEARNING AND TEACHING IN THE 
COMMUNITY 

Investigator{s): J. E. Wilkinson, M.Ed., Lecturer, Education Department, University of 
Glasgow,, L Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow, Scotland. I - 

Purpose; To enhance the educational progress of disad\antagcd children b\' identifying 
and inHucncing the crucini effects of the family, community, and school as socialization 
agencies. 

Subjects; 200 children, ages 3 to 8, who reside in a compact housing estate in a deprived 
district of Glasgow. 

Methods; In the first part of the study, attention will be focused on children under age 8. 
though some work will be undctiaken with older children and adolescents. The research 
incorporates an eoluation of a three-component project to offset the harmful effect of 
urban deprivation. The three aspects are (I) work with parents through an educational 
visitor sen ice; (2) work with tcaehers, social workers^ and. health visitors through an 
inservice center based in the community^ and (3) integration of preschool services into a 
nursery network. The evaluation will monitor such changes jaking plaee as educational 
performance of the children, attitudes of the teacherf^ and community m\ olvement of the 
parents. Evaluation will be completed by using wide ranging ps}-chotogical ind socio^ 
togical techniques. / 
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Findings: Preliminary pilot work points to the positive ctTccts oi enhancing community 
awancncss^to the educational needs of children. 
Duration: April 1976-March 1979. 

Cooperating 8roup(s): ( I) Strathclydc Regional Council. (2) Nota' Dame Educntioi>aI Trust. 
(3) Jordanhill College of Education. 

Publieations; Wilkinson, J. R, and Murphy, H* F. Differential methods of enhancing! cogni- 
tive growth in urhan prc-school children Child: Care* UmUh am! lyevehptmm- 1976, 
2. ML 



37 QF-1 THE INCIDENCE OF APPARENT DEVELOPMENTAL DIFFICULTIES AMONG 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Investigator(s); Russel F* Green. ph.D.i Coordinator of Research, Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Monroe #1, 41 O'Connor Road, Fairport, New Vork 14450* 
Purpose: To attempt to cstahlish the rate of occurrence of de\elopmcntal difficulties 
among preschool children. 

Subjects: 360 families with preschool children, ages I to 4.5, were randomly sctcctcd 
from 10 school districts, The sample consisted of white, mostly middle or upper class 
suburhan residents. 

Methods: The total group was divided into three age levels: 1.0 to 2,11 (144 completed 
interviews^ 3.0 to 4.0 (I I? complcitd intcr\ic\vs); and 4.0 to 4.5 (66 completed interviews). 
The number of families selected from each district was tn proportion to that district's 
eontrihution to the total school enrollment in the area. The names and addresses of the 
families were gi\en to an experienced social worker who then made contact with the 
families and arranged for an interview. The project director sent a letter describing the 
project to alert families that the social worker would call on them. A modified version of 
the Dcn\cr Developmental Screening Test was used as the interviewing instrument. In 
this modified \crsion, grcttter cr:^ph:isis was placed on personal-social adjustment and 
language development than was true in the original version. Wherever possible^ targeted 
children were asked to perform ecrtiin tasks or answer certain questions. If, for some 
reason, the child would not perform or was not availahlc, the mother reported on whether 
he could normally perform the task or knew^ the answers to the questions. 
Findings: In oach age group, there was one child who met the Denver criteria for ab- 
normal. In the youngest group there were nine qucstionablcs; in the middle group, six 
qucstionahles. and in the oldest group, fwc qucstionablcs. Combining the ahnormals and 
qucstionablcs resitltcd in the following rates of developmental disorders: 6.9 percent for 
the youngest group; 6.4 percent for the middle group; and 9.1 percent for the oldest group. 
Across all three age groups, .9 percent would be considered abnormal, and 6.1 percent, 
questionable. The overall rate for the total group was 7.0 percent. The interviewer made 
special notations when, \a her judgment, the child showed unustial degrees of shyness, 
immaturity, or apparent personal-social difficulties be\ond those elicited through the 
Denver scrccti. The interviewer noted that in some 11.3 percent of the cases there was 
some questionable degree of shiTicss, personal-social adjustment, or immaturity. It was 
also noted that about 7.7 percent of the children had indications of language disorders. 
Results also indicated that parental concern in thi.s population centered more on the 
question of language development rather than on the other aa^as of development. 
Duration: Septcmher 1974-complcied. 

Cooperating group{<i): (I) Ten school districts in the area. (2) Board of Cooperative Educa- 
lional Services Preschool Advisory Council. 

Pgblieations: Copies of a report on the survey arc u\ailablc from Joanne H. hang. 
Research Assistant at the investijifitor^s address. 
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37*01^2 NEUROLOGICAL IMPRESS AND LEARNrNG DISABLED CHILDREN 



Invest]gator(s): Jimmie E, Cook. Ed.D.«^ Director. Clinical Services; and Gregory J. 
Nolan. M,Ed,. Coordinator. Project AIM. Edinboro State College. Edinhoro. iV^nnsyivuniu 
16444. 

Purpose; To determine the efleet of neurological impress upon the reading ability of 
learning disabled children. 

Subjects: 30 girls and boys, ages 7 to 14. who have been diagnosed as learning ditiahled 
by a psychological battery. ^ 

Methods; The research design employed an experimental and a control group with 15 
children in each group. The Standard Reading Inventory was used for pre- and posttCKting 
the children. Each group received remedial instruction, hut only the experimental group 
received 15 minutes of neurological impress twice a week. 
Duration; Januar>' 1976-May 1976- 



37-QF-3 ADM^riflSTRATORS' PERCEPTIONS OF SELECTED ASPECTS OF SPECIFIC 
LEARi^ING DISABILITIES.PROGRAMS 

Investieatoits); l^atricta Silkc Taylor. Ed,D., Assistant ProfesKor, Ocpartment of Special 
Education. University of South Alabama* Mobile, Alahama 36688. 
Purpose: To describe the perceptions of Florida administrators regarding the identifi- 
cation, evaluation, and placement of slow learning disabled (SLD) children; and to dc^ 
terminc their attitudes toward Florida's operationalizcd dcflnitiofi of SLD. 
Subjects: 101 elementary school principals, who have SLD classes; 16 special education 
directors; and 10 SLD supervisors. 

Methods: A field tested 8-pagc qCiestJonnairc, designed to elicit information concerning 
selected aspects of SLD programs 'as welt as information regarding the identiftcation and 
placement procedures used in the Florida program, was sent to each subject. Some of the 
s^peciric factors considered in the questionnaire were (I) perceived characteristics of a 
SLD child: (2) eligibility criteria used to.determine a SLD. child (Do these critcria_f1t the 
perceived characteristics?); (3) steps used in placing a child in a program; and^ (4) tests 
and evaluations used to identify children. Opinions and attitudes of the professional people 
involved in SLD programs were evoked on full-time equivalent funding, accepting pupils 
from other schools, and hiring teachers for the program. Responses were coded and 
tabulated and descriptive statistics were used to analyze the data.. 
Findings: Perceptions of administrators differ regarding charactcristicst Identiflcationt 
-and placement of SLD children^ ^ ' 

Duration: Deccmher 1974-completcd. 

Cooperating gToup(s): Florida Educational Research and Development Council 



37*QF 4 ACADEMIC PROGRESS IN A RESIDENTIAL ^HORT*TERM BEHAVIOR 
MODIFICATION SUMMER CAMP ^^OR CHILDREN 

Investigator(s): Harve E. Rawjion. Ph<D<, Professor of l^sychology, Hanover College, 
Hanover* Indiana 47243: and Crystal R* Sears, B.A.* Teacher-Therapist. Englisliton l^ark 
Academic Remediation and Training Certter, Lexington. Inditina 47138* 
Purpose! To determine academic progress made hy children, ages 6 to 12, in a 10-day 
period during which they Vere exposed to an academic remediation residential camp. 
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Subjects: 120 children, a^cs 6 to II in four ^troup^;: 30 hoys, iI^cn S to 10; IS ho\:£ and 
15 girls, agc3s 9 to 1 1; 30 bo\.^, iigcs 10 lo 12; and 15 boy^ ^hkI 15 girls;, iigcs 6 to 8, All 
children in the !;iudy ^ene enrolled in public !>chooLs throughout (lie stiiie.s o1 Indiiinii iind 
Kentucky and were elected by school pcr.sonnel lor indasion in the .spec^nl progntm lor 
purpONcN of heha\ioril disiirientntion and Ucudcniic problems related to hehn^ior di!>- 
ordcrt. A\en(ge ;icadcmic reiardaiioh was 2,4 ||ir;ide le\eLs according: to n^c [e\cL while 
u\crage IQ scores were 112-6. Subjects were selected b} school psych ologiettl clinics, 
comprchen!>i\c mental health centers, ^nd child guidance cHnics throughout the area. 
Methods; The children \\orkc*d in a !>mall group, inten.si\e clasN inMriicnion !>itnniion, 
which was followed by indi\ iduiJi/ed tutoring in ac^ideniic area.s of grcatcM weakncs.s by 
two separate tiiior^. e\ery day lor 10 days, A control-te.st experimental design wits con- 
ducted with pretesting done 24 liourN after arri\ul and pastie.sting performed 24 hours 
prior to exit from the program (an 8-da\ inter\al). The Metropolit^m Achiexenient lest, 
appropriate for age and' gradc lexeL \\a,s utilized as the criterion measurement, with 
alternate forms used for pre- and posttesting. The controkc^t experimental design uas 
cmplovcd on fotir groups of children throughout tlie2-nu)nth period. Group 1 prcpost testing 
wu<> done on 8- lo 10-year-old bo>?> and uas replicated on another group 0l hoys, ages 
10 to 12{Group ll>< A third replication was made on hovs and girls, ages S to II ((froup 
in); a fourth replication, on hoys and girts, ages 6 to K ((iroiip )V), A t\vo-\\ii\ analysis ol 
\uriancc was performed using prcpost difference scores as the criterion with age group- 
ing a«> one m^iin effcci and sex (within (}rotip HI and Group IV) as the other n^ain efl'cct. 
Samples consisted of 30 children in each grouping with sex breakdown approximately the 
biinje in Groups III and IV. Hence, each replicated group -scr\ed ;ls iis t*\vn control F-tests 
were run for each main effect well as for inicraction between age grouping and sex, tn 
addition, a t-te!;t for related ,samples whs run withio each group to determine the signifi- 
cant lc\cl of simple prcpost differences h\ group and- within age grotipings lo determine 
the signUic^nce le\cl of any simple sex dilfeancev 

Finftings; Statistical rei>ults indicate that significant gains were made in both niaihematics 
and reading ahiltt> as a result of the prognim. with gains a\eraging around 3.2 months 
of regular school work in the if-<la> period. YouUger cliildreo ri^ade slightK higher gains 
th^in older children, although all age groups showed significant gatn. Sex differences were 
oonsigniHcant throughout the .study. 
Duration; Juoe 1974-cpinplcted, 

Publications: Unpublished thesis available from; Director of Libraries. Hanoxer College, 
Hanover, Indiana 47243: ?5ears. Crystal R. Academic progress in a residential short-term 
bebanor modincation summer camp for children. 1975^ 

37-QF-S (NSTRUCTtONAL MATEmALS FOR AUDITORY PERCEPTION: AN 
EVALUATION 

lnv€Stigator(s}; Robert \K (iellmrt, VAA).. Prolessor. Department ol Ps\eholog>, l>i\ision 
of Special Education, Pepperdiue I ni\ersit>, 40M> WesterK Place, Suite 105. Newport 
Bejieh. California 92660. 

Purpose; lo Held test the ellectixeiicss of iustnictional materials designed to lemcxliate 

specific auditor} perceptual skills. 

Subjecis; 25 learniag disabled children, ages 8 to II 

Methods: Ibis in\estigatioii is a pilot sliidv and iri\ol\cs a comparison hctwcx'u experi- 
mental and C(mtrol stibjects matched on sele^jtccl^criteriiL llie experimental subjects will 
receive 15 weeks of dail\ 20-niiaute. tnsiiuctidn;*^pcritKis. I'retest data \\\\\ be collected 
using the Illinois Test of Ps\x:holiugiiistic Abilities. Wide Range Achievement Test, 
(fcthart MiiltiAonscnse Sv liable Di^cri mi nation lest, and the Wcpman Audiiorv Diserunj- 
nation TcM. Current siatistica] treatment uses t-tests and correlatioas. 
Duration: 1975-1976. 
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37-QH*1 IMPROVING THE ACCESS OF SPECIAL NEEOS STUOENTS TO THE 
RESOURCES AND FACIUTIES OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 



Investigator(s): Harold Coldmcicr, Ed.D., Executive Dirccior, Massaclniscib Comnuiicc 
on Children ;ind Youth, 14 Beacon Street, Suite 706, Boston, MiLSsaehusetts 02108. 
Purpose: To de\clop a eensus of speeiul needs children; to identify faetors faeilitating 
and hindering access to \ocational resources; to reeotntnend changes in administrative 
procedures and legislation; and to provide technical assistance. 
Subjects: Handicapped children, grades 7 to 12. 

Methods: A review of State Department of Education* policies and procedures was made 
and vocational educators wero interviewed. Questionnaires were mailed to all puhlic 
school special education administrators, to vocational school directors and supertn- 
■ tcndcnts/direaors, and to Massachusetts rehabilitation counselors, 

Findings; Over 50 percent of the identified special needs students ^rc heing recommended 
for occupational education. Sixty percent of the special needs students are accepted 
into comprehensive high school programs. 9 percent into local \eentional high schools, 
and 5 percent into regional vocational high schools. 
Duration: Fcbruarj^ 1975-complcted. 

Publications: A report is available from the in\cstigator. (S5.00 to schools and nonprofit 
I or^inizations: $10.00 to others.) 



37'QH-2 PREVENTION OF LEARNING PROBLEMS IN HIGH RtSK INFANTS ANO 
YOUNG CHILDREN: HIGH INPUT PROJECT II 

Tnvestigatorfs); Genildine M. Devor. Ed.D.i Project Director. High Input Prciject IL 
Contra Costa Count) Superintendent of Schools. Room 19. 9i<9 - 18th Street, Richmond. 
California 94801. 

Purpose: To assess an edueaiional jnicr\entioii program tor \er> >oung medical and 
sodal risk children who have potential developmental problems that directK relate to 
school performance. 

Subjects: 120 infants, contacted as soon after birth as possible, were randomh assigned 
to cither a treatment or a control group. Medical risk criteria wcvt! established b\ a team 
of pediatricians, and social risk was determined in cooperation with the Couiit\ Social 
Services Department. The largest proportion of the children were from low socioeeonomic 
status families. 

Methods: The major objccti\e of this research is for the treatment group to score a' 
group average of one standard deviauon :ibo\e the control group on selected tests h\ the 
end of the third > ear of the project. In addition to t-tcsts for the two grotips. a multivariate 
anahsis of variance for repeated mcfisures and a test for a trend of increasing differences 
between groups over time will he tiscd. During the current year (1974-1975). the meaa age 
of the children is less than 2 veurs. The Bavlev Scales ol Infant Development and the 
Denver Dcvelopiiienial Screening Test arc the main reseurch imiruinent.s. Parents are 
administered the HIP l^irent Knowledge Inventory and also evaluate the various eom- 
ponents of the project, tn-^proecss diagnostic assessments individual children are the 
basis lor the pre,scriptive teaching ctirrietilum. 

Findings; Data have b<. i eollecied for the current >e;ir. biU data aiialvses are ill pro- 
cess for the Bav lev and Denver tests. Pre- and posttest comparisons of the Parent Itiven- 
torv show an inereitse signifiatnt at .01. Ott a scale ol I (low ) to ^ (high), parents evaltitited 
the program at 2.9. Evaluations of staff perforniance h\ otitside e.Nperts i\fc e.\eellei>t, 
Duratiom July I974-.hily 1977. 
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Cooperating group{s)! (I) Contra Costa County Medical Services, Health Departmcni 
Mental Health Deparimcnu and Social Services. (2) Richmond Unified School District. (3) 
Contra Costa Alameda Medical Association. 

Publiesitions: Ycar-cnd reports and a final project report will he availahle from the 
investigator. 



37-QH*3 PREVENTION OF LEARNING PROBLEMS IN HIGH RISK INFANTS AND 

YOUNG CHILDREN: CHILD ADVOCATE METHOD (HIGH INPUT PROJECT til) 



Contra Costa County Superintendent of Schools, Room 19,989- 18th Street, Richmond, 
California 94801. 

Purpose: To assess a child advocate program for ver>' young medical and soeiat risk 
children whc\ have potential developmental problems that directly relate to school 
performance. 

Subjects: 120 infants, contacted as soon after birth as possihic, were randomly assigned 
either to a child advocate group or to a control group. Medical risk criteria were estab- 
lished by a feam of pediatricians, and social risk was determined in cooperation with the 
County Social Services Department. The largest proportion of subjects were from low 
socioeconomic status families. 

Methods: The major objeetK-e of the research is for the treatment group to score a group 
average of one standard deviation above the control group on selected tests by the end 
of the second year of the projects The advocate condition matches the child's needs with 
community resources. In addition to t-tests for the two groups, a muhivariate analysis ^ 
of variance for repeated measures and a test for a.trend of increasing difTerences between 
groups over time will he used. During the current year, the mean age of the children is 
less than 2 years. The Buyley Scales of Infant Development and the Denver Developmental 
Screening Test are the main research instruments. (This project was originally a com- 
ponent of High Input Project 11. It was separated into two projects by the California State 
Department of Education.) 

Findinf>$: Data have been collected for the current year,, but data analyses are in process 
for the Bayley and Dcnv-er Tests. Parental eviauations indicate an interest in the project . 
and were particularly favorable on the developmental assessments and home interviews, 
Duntion: July 1975-July 1971 

Cooperating group(s); Contra Costa County Medical Services, Health Department, Mental 
Health Department, and Social Services. 

Publieatlons: Year-end reports and a final project report will be available from the 
investigator. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



37-RA-1 MONITORING EVALUATION RESEARCH ON AND ABOUT CHILDREN 

Investigators): Linda B> Bourque. Ph.D.* Assistant Professor* School of Public Health 
and Institute for Soeial Seienee Research; and Howard E. Freeman* Ph.D>* Direeton 
Institute for Soeial Selenee Research* University of California* 405 Hilgard Avenue^ Los 
Angeles* California 90024. 

Purpose: To examine the quantity and quality of research conducted under federal 
grants and contracts; and to assess the potential child and family relcvancx^ of currently 
funded research. 

Subjettst Approximately 300 final reports of federal contracts and grants that were 
filed between January 1975 and January I976> 

[Vlethods:_ Evaluations of interventions on human subjects deUne the kind of rcseatCh 
being examined. Reports are content analysed* and information recorded includes data 
on the Intervention conducted and the evaluative research used in analysing the effects of 
the intervention. Data on the intervention include information about the stated goals of 
the intervention, the targets of the intervention* the program elementsj[>f the intervention^ 
and its potential relevance for children and/ or families. Data on the evaluation include 
information as to whether process or impact evaluations were done, general research 
strategy, variables used* types of samples, methods of data analy^sis, hypotheses, Und* 
ings* conclusions* and judgmental inferences about the adequacy of the research 
procedures. 

Duration: July 1 975 -September, 1977. 

Cooperating groupis): Foundation for Child Development. 



37-RA-2 INDIAN CHILD WELFARE:.A STATE -OF-THE-FIELD STUDY 

lnvcstigator(s): DeWitt John* M.A., Research Social Scientist; and Tillie Walker, M>A., 
Research Specialist. Center for Social Research and Dev'clopmcnt* Denver Research 
Institute; and John Compton« M.S.W.;Associate Professor* School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Denver Denver^ Colorado 80210. 

Purpose: To dcHne the statc-of*thc*ncld of Indian child welfare; and to identify major 
policy and program alternatives. 

Subjects: Agencies providing child welfare services for Indians. 
Methods! This investigation is a national study of the provision of child welfare services 
and needs and involves field research at 19 sites, including II reservations. Interviews 
will be held with all service providing agencies* with tribal and state police and courts, 
and with tribal councils. Questionnaires will be mailed to 22 states: to child welfare 
departments, state institutions* Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service area 
onices. Indian organizations, and private agencies. A mail survey will be conducted of 
all graduate schools of social work and of Indian faculty* studcnt.s, ^and graduates of these 
schools. Household .stirvc>s will be made to determine child welfare needs Und experiences 
with agencies at two sites. The results of this investigation should provide (I) a litera- 
ture review on Indian child welfare^ (2) a description and analysis of current needs and 
service deliver) patterns, and (3) idemincation of major policy questions and alternatives 
in the areas of cultural differences, self-determination and child welfare, and unmet 
needs. .^^^g 
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Durfltion: June 1975-Jiinc 1976, 

Cooperfliing groupls): (I) OHicc of Niuuc Amcricjin IVo^jniins, U. S. DcpJirlincnl of 
IlciiUli, I dnciition. aiul Wclliirc, (2) Cluldrens HiircsUL CXdcc of Child Development, 
Olficc ol hinman IX\ctopnicnt. l\ S, IX'psirtinoni ol Hcsilih. Ediicaiion, ;ind Welfare, 
Publications; Iwo ptihlications arc suailjihlc Ironi the Center for Sociiil Research and 
l)e\elopment: (1) /tuthtn duhl Uf //mv A n \ te\^ of the {'umnure for SlOO: and (2) {nriUm 
(hiiii \u*Ifm%' '\ \iatv-i>Mhi'-lw!d \iiuh (price not indiciUcd), 



37-RC-1 ^ SCHOOL AGE PARENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS^PREGNANCY, PARENTHOOD, 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Investigator(s): Hiirold Ooldmeicr, Ld.I>.. [;xccuti\c Director; iind Williiim M. Schmidt, 
M l>,. Chairman. Masssichusetts Ct>mmittcc 4?n Children and Youth, 14 Beacon Street, 
Suite 70(>. l)(>ston. Mas^nchiisctts 02108. 

Purpose: lo r:niiiliari/e school personnel with progmni policy ;md Icj^al issues related 
to school ii^e p;irent.s. 

Subjects: Ho>s and pregnant girls, ajx^s |2 to 18: and fjithcrs nnd mothers of prci^nant 
—girls" 

Methods: A search was made of 3,000 ccrtillcjitcs of live births for 1972 to 1973 by 
age of nunhcr and eity of residence. An inser\ice prognim. conducted for 700 school 
nurses, emphasized (1) medical and social aspects of adolescent pregnancy, (2) legal 
and educational responsibilities of the schools. (3) the roie ol the school health staff, (4) 
outreach to young mothers and pregnant girls (in school and dropouts). (5) school pro- 
gramming for young mothers and pregnant girls, and (6) resources for the* school staff. 
Duration: May 1974-eompleted. 

Publications: (I) Ooldmeter, H. School am> intrenis in Ma\uuhMU\: Pre}immc\\ parent- 
flood and the puhHt' sdtaoK Boston: Massachusetts Committee on Children and Youth 
(S2,00) is available from the investigator. (2) Goldmeier, H. School age parents. Children 
To(hn (in press). 



37-RD-1 A STUDY OF INDEPENDENT ADOPTION 

Investigator(s); Aim W, Shyne. Ph.D,^ Research Director; and William Meei!an» M.S.W., 
Kesearch Associate. Child Welfare League of America* inc., 67 Irving Place, New York* 
New York 10003: and Sanford Kat/. I„D.* Professor. Law School, Boston College, Chest- 
nut HilL Massachusetts 02167. 

Purpose: fo assess the risks to child, natural parents, and adoptive parents in independ-- 
em adoption: and to identifv legal, administrative, and practice changes needed to dimin- 
ish thchc riskb. 

Subjects: A public and a voluntary ageiicv in each of the states; and approximately 100 
adoptive and fOO natuml parents who have been involved in independent adoption. 
Methods; This is a descriptive studv including- several concurrent surveys to obtain 
facts and opinions as a basis for action. The methodology includes analysis of relevant 
state laws and their enforcement, qttcstionnaires to selected agencies in alt states, and 
interviews with adoptive and natural parents involved in independent pjiopiions in five 
metropolitan areas. 
Duration: June 1975-Junc 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): Children's Dureaui Office of Child Development, Offiee of Human 
Development. U. S. Department of Health, Edueation, and Welfare. 
Publications: A report will be published by the Child Welfare League of America in 
late 1977. 
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37-RD-2 THE CHANGING FACE OF ADOPTION 



lnvestigator(s); Riclmrd 0. Paiicost, M.^>.> h\\ccini\c l>ircclor. CliildrcnS Home Sociciy 
of Gilirorniii, 3100 WcsX Adams Boulevard. Los Aiiiiclcs, Oililorniii 90018. 
Purpose; To usccriain the utiittidcs ol all panics to adoption rcjz;irdiiig upon adoption 
records and reunions of adult adoptee,*; and binh parents. 

Subjects: Adults who were adopted us children: parenl^ vi><^ h;i\e adopted cliildreiu and 
parents who have ^jiven up their eliildren for adoption. 

Methodst Two basic questions are heing e.\amined: What are the rights of adnlt adoptees 
to information that was sealed hy the eoiirt when their adoption was appro\edV and How 
far do the rights of unmarried fathers extend when unmarried mothers Wiin£ to phtn 
adoption? Past and current practices, the laws concerning adoption, and the rights of the 
indi\iduals who make up the home will he e.xaniined. Data will he eollectecf through ques- 
tionnaircii concerned with people searching tor hirth parents or for adopted children, 
and the etfect the search has on the adopting parents. 
Duration: April 1976-Scptcmber 1976-. 

Publications: The chanpng face of adoption. Chihh'm\ I torn* Stn h*rv Uai^nzine. 
Spring 1976. 



7-RD-3 CHANGING FAMILY PATTERNS AND THE ADOPTION OF MINORITY 
CHILDREN 

[nvesttgator(s)i Arnold K. Siherman. M.A.. Assistant Prolcsson ;md William Feigehiiaii. 
M.A.. Chairman and Associate Professor, Department of Sociology. Nassau Comniuiut> 
College. Garden City. New York 115.10. 

Purpose; To in\estigate the impact of changing famih patterns on the adoption of 
minority children. 

Subjects: The Sinnplc consists encirel> of adopti\e parents hut tends to o\er-represent 
those who ha\c already adopted minority children. The t\pieal faniiK coasisted of white. 
nati\c born parents who had adopted a foreign horn ehila. most often from Asia. The 
sample was drawn from membership lists pro\ided from a \ariet\ of adopti\e parent 
organ t7,at ions located throughout the country and frum se\eral internattoiial adoption 
agencies that speciali/e in the placement of minority (usiialh foreign bornr nonwhite) 
childK'n. Attempts \U're also made to enMtre the inelusioii of at lease se^enil constitu- 
encies that represented in-cotintr>". in-raee. adopting families. 

Methods; Two fundamental traditional supporters of the famih. con\cntional religious 
affiliations nnd conscnative political attachments, wilt be explored related to their 
relationship in the adoption of hard-to-plaee children. The data were gathered throagh a 
tiiailed qnestionnairo to a nation-wide sample of adopti\e parents. Two pretests were 
conducted and examined before final re\iscd questionnaires were distributed to the 
sample. Respondents indicated the extent to which husband and wife shared the tasks of 
feeding children. super\ised children p.t play, and diapered babies. Two nieasttres of 
shared work roles were examined', an attkudinal measure of whether mothers can work 
and bo go^od mothers at the same time, and the employment status of the mother (whether 
she was full-tmie. part-time, or not employed outside the home). Religious traditional- 
ism was measured along two a.xcs: the frequencj' of religious participation, and the af- 
Hhation with eon\entional religion. Political eonsenatism was measured by the wife's 
political identification on a 6-point scale ranging from \ery conser\'ativc to radical. 
Findtnf^s; The data repealed that those jn the forefront in assuming more contemporary 
Timitly llfesfyles' ;tre more amenable to parenting minority children, there appears to 
he a close affinity between the development of more flexible and interchangeable family 
- — roles and the acquisition of wider ranging perspectives of who might be included among 
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fiimily mcmhcrs. As people rctiouncc con\cntk>nal sex roles.they appear to become 
increasingly willing u> extend kinship beyond the iradiiionalK ;iceepted realm of biologi* 
cally rotated individuals. Thus, rcccni trends in adoption appear to he an integral com^ 
poneni of more pervasi\e tami]\ changes. Tlie findings suggest that the kind or chi*'J 
parents choose to adopt closely retlcets their values and itistitutiomil eommiimenis. 
Liberal and radical parents displaced ihe most commitment to adopting black children. 
The conventionally religions showed the greatest interest in handieapped and retarded 
children. These preferences would ii^'eni'to indicate that families are often making an 
ideological statement in their adoptions. Results indieate that secular liberals differed 
from the conventionally religious and const;nati\es not so mueh in their willingness lo 
adopt stigmati/ed children, hut in the kinds of c' lldrcn tiiey were willing to accept. The 
findings point to a more general need to re'e\aluate the criteria employed in placing 
stigmati/ed children. The most immediate implication of ihe data for social policy is in 
the adoptive placement of stigmati/cd children. Social agencies are often reluctant to 
believe that there are families wiWm^ to adopt stigmati/ed children. Yet. the data saggeu 
that, as the trend toward sharing work and child care roles continues, the number of 
families who would be receptive to the adoption of siich children is likely lo incrcase. 
Duration: September l974-.func 1977, 



37-RD-4 BEHAVIOR GENETIC STUDIES OF ADDPTIVE AND NATURAL FAMILIES 

lnvestigator(s): Sandra Scarr-Sahipatek, Ph.Dv. Professor, tnstittite of Child Develop- 
ment; and Richard A. Weinberg, Ph,D., Associate Prokssor. IXpartment of Psychocdu- 
cational Studies. University of Minnesota. 548 Elliott Hall. Minneapolis. Minnesota 55455, 
Purpose; To provide better estimates of the genetic and environmental \ariances and 
covarianccs for intellectual, personality, and attitudinal measures in the white popula* 
tion; and lo estimate the range of reaction for intellectual charactertsties in bhiek and 
whhc populations. 

Subjects: First study: adopti\e families and natural families; and children, ages 16 to 
2L Second study: whUc adoptive parents who ha\e black adopted children, white adopted 
— ^ ^ children, arRi biological children. 

Melhods; In the first study, data will he obtained on related and unrelated children. 
Parent-child correlations will be calculated for adopti\e and natunil families and natural 
mothers of adopted children. From these data, estimates will he made of the ,\ariance 
components in intclleetual. personality, and attitudinal eliaractcristics of the population. 
In the second study, mean scores o( children in the sample will be compared, and p^ircnt- 
child correlations calculated. 

Findinj^s: Study 2: The poor performance of black children on IQ tests and in school 
has hecn hypothesized to'arise from (I) genetic racial diflercnces or (2) cultural envi- 
ronmental disadv-antagcs. To separate genetic factors from rearing conditions, the 
investigators studied 130 black and interracial children adopted h\ econoniicalh ad^an-^ 
_ lagcd. white families. The hlack adoptees, whose natural parents were editcii'tiotulK 
average, scored abt>ve the IQ and the school achievement means of the white population. 
Genetic and environmcmal determinants of difTcrcnces among tlte black interracial 
adoptees were largely confoundod. The higher iQ scores of tho socialK hlack classiHcd 
adoptees indicate malleability for IQ under rearing conditions that are rcle\aut to the 
tests and the schools. 

Duration; December 1973'Deccmbcr 1976. 
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Cooperating f;roup(s): (I) Naiinn J Institute of Child Health and Human pcvclopmcni, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. (2) Minnesota State Depi^riment of Ptihiic Welfiire Adoption Unit. 
(3) Open Door Society of Minnesota. (4) Lutheran Soeial Service and ChildaVs Home 
Society of Minnesota. 

Publications: Scarr-Salupatek. S. and Weinberg. R. A. The war owr nice and !Q: When 
black children grow up in white homes. Puchohj^v Tothv, 1975. 80-82. 



FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF ILLEGITIMATELY BORN AND OF ADOPTED 
CHILDREN 

lnvest{giitor(s): National Children's Bureau. 8 Waklc\ Street. Islington, London, England 
EClV 7QE. Aadrcss correspondence to: Gillian Pugh. Senior Information Officer. 
National Children's Bureau. 

Purpose; To determine the de\i?lopmcnt at the age of 11 of children who were illegiti- 
r.atcly born and of children who ^^cre adopted, and to compare it to childa'n.who were 
born into two-parent. families.. 

Subjects: Children chosen from a survey of all children born in England, Scotland, and 
Wales in I week in March 1958. (See Study 37-BA-3 in this bulletin.) 
Methods; This investigation will use data gathered by the National Child Pevelopmcnl 
Study. The investigation involves making cross-sect ionat comparisons between the dil- 
ferent groups of children at ai* 1 1. (The comparisons are similar to those in Study 37- 
BA-3.) It will examine lon^ .jeuiHv changes in development of alt groups of children, 
ages 7 to I L to discovxjr tth..her differences between the children found at 7 years ha\e 
increased or diminished 4 years later. Tbe study will look at aspects of the home en\i- 
ronment which could account for any differences in chiki development which may be 
found. The family situation of many children, legitimate and illegitimate, does not re- 
main static; particular attention therefore will be given to the types of families in which 
these children ll\e and change in the family situations of the children during their first 
years. Factors associated with difTcrent types of families such as social class, income, 
and'housing will also be examined. 
Duration; 1975-1976. 

Cooiffr>tihg group(s): (1) Childa^ns Research Fund. (2) Noel Buxton Trust. (3) Buttle 
Trust. 



STUDY AND EVALUATION OPCOMBINED DAY CARE/NURSERY EDUCATION 
CENTERS 

Investigator(s): National Children's Bureau. 8 \Vaklc\ Street. Islington. London. nngtaiiJ 
EClV 7QE. Address correspondence to: Gillian IHtgli. Senior Information Officer. 
National Children's Bureau. 

Purpose; To evaluate combined nursery schools and day care centers. 
Subjects: Children in combined nurser\ schools and da> care centers: and a control 
group of children who are in conventional nurser\ and conventional da\ earc centcrv 
Methods; There are at present two main t>pcs of loail autlioritv provision for tlie prc^ 
school child, nurserv schools and clashes administered b> the education atithurit\. and 
da> atrc ntuserics or da\ care centers administered b) the social scr\iecs department. 
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This project' is evaluating a number of these combined centers in order to assess their 
effects upon the children who attend and their families, the training and experience of 
the staff of the centers, and how the centers compare with conventional nursery education 
and day care facilities. The project team will make an assessment of the effects of at'* 
tendance at the nursery centers upon the children's intellectual and social development, 
and will also look at the health care provided and the children's physical development. 
Information will also be obtained from parents about their views of the centers and their 
children's experience there. A further aspect of the study will be the training and expert^* 
ence of the staff involved, their views as to the aims and functions of the centers, and 
their own work role. 
Duration; 1974-1978. 

Cooperatitis sroup(s): (I) Department of Education and Science (2) Department of Health 
and Social Security. 

Publicstiotis: Pringle, M. K. and Natdoo, S. Early child care in Britain. Gordon and 
Breach, 1975. 



37 RG 1 MATERNAL INfERVENTION TO AID DEVELOPMENT IN PREMATURES 

Itivestigator(s); Richard Umansky* M.D.. Director; and Rosamund Gardner, Ph.D., Chief 
Psychologist, Child Development Center, Children's Hospital Medical Center, 51st and 
Grove Streets, Oakland, California 94609. 

Purpose; To evaluate a home intervention program for improving maternal capacity to 
foster developmental processes in high risk prcmatures; and to provide ties of rcsponsi^* 
bllity, affectiom and enhanced coping capacity between mothers and thf^h high risk pre* 
mature infants. 

Subjects: 141 high risk premature infants studied from birth to 1 year. 
Methods: The intervention program is designed to enhance maternal attachment bonds 
using specially trained nurse-^therapists ts a catalytic and supportive role with mothers 
during the first 5 months following the infant's hospital discharge* The home intervene* 
tion will be supplemented by group meetings and individual counseling. Efficacy of the 
maternal intervention program will be determined bv comparing the study group mothers 
with a control group of mothers in three specific areas of maternal function* Data, coK 
lectcd by a psychologist during a S^^hour observation period at the home when the infants 
arc months old* will concern (I) bond attributes — those qualities of maternal attach- 
ment that facilitate basic developmental processes in infants (Maternal coping behaviors 
are dependent on these attributes.); (2) autonomous disability coping — the maternal 
coping behaviors that facilitate developmental progress in areas of developmental dis- 
ability in infants; and (3) professionally assisted disability coping — the maternal 
collaborative behaviors in association with remedial infant education directed at 
facilitating infant progress in areas of developmental disability. Both groups of 
infants will also receive a neuropediatric evaluation to determine infant severity. 
The infants will also he assessed bv the Bavlcy Scales of Infant Development, 
Cognitive Tests and Infant Behavior Profile. Infants who score low in both groups will 
receive infant educatioa At 12 months, all four groups of infants will be assessed by the 
same tests and the three are?*: of maternal functioning will be reassessed. Infiuence of 
critical variables of parity and socioeconomic status will be examined as well as factors 
of infant sex and infant medical severity. 
Duration: 1973-1976. 

Cooperating {roup{9): Bureau nf Community Heahh Services, U. S. Department of 
Heahh, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Information on publications is available from the investigators, 
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37-RH-1 A PROSPECTIVE STUDY OF THE ANTECEDENTS OF CHILD ABUSE 

Investigttoits): Byron Egeland, Ph.D.* Professor, Psychoeducational Studies, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, S48 Elliott Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota SS4SS; and Amos Deinard, 
M.D., Associate Professor, Department of Pediatrics, University of Minnesota Medical 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota SS4SS. 

Pufpose: To look at mothers, infants, and mother-infant interaction to identify possible 
higH risk situations forctiild abuse and neglect. 

Subjects: Primiparous mothers, 16 years and older, who are participating in the Mater- 
nal and Infant Care Project of the Minneapolis Health Department. The mothers arc 
enrolled in the research project during the last trimester of pregnancy. When possible, 
fathers are encouraged to participate. The majority of the families arc white and from 

lower socioeconomic backgrounds. = - 

Mtthods: Sr^iflc characteristics of the parents and infant are looked at in terms of 
how they relate to the quality of the parent-infant interaction and the care the chiW re- 
ceives. During the last trimester of pregnancy, parents are given measures to assess 
certain personality characteristics and their expectations, perceptions, and feelings 
regarding their newborn. An attempt is made to characterize the temperament of the 
newborn by using the Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale and nurses* ratings scale. 
The parents are retested 3 months after the infant is born, in order to determine the 
extent to which the baby has ahered the expectations and perceptions of the parents. At 
3-month intervals during the Hrst year, parent-infant interaction is observed with 
particular concern for the quality of that relationship. 
Duration: June 197S*June 1978. 

Cooperating eroup(s): Maternal and Infant Care Project, Minneapolis Public Health 
Department. 



37-RH-2 AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
AND CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Investlg«tor(s)i Joseph Mayer, Ph.D., Director; and Rebecca Black, Ph.D., Chief of 
Psychology, Washingtonian Carter for Addictiotts, 41 Morton Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02130. 

Purpose; (I) To investigate and compare the frequency and types of child abuse and 
neglect that are associated i^ith alcohol and opiate ingestion; (2) to examine the relation- 
ship between stages in the cycles; of drug and alcohol abuse (acquisition, ingestion, with- 
drawal, and abstinence), the adequacy of child care, and the presence or absence of chtiJ 
abuse and neglect; and (?) to determine the extent to which social and situational factors 
associated with child abuse and neglect are operative among alcohol and drug addicts. 
Sirf>ject$; 100 alcoholics and 100 opiate addicts with children under 18. 
Methods: The subjects will be given a structured interview designed to gather informa- 
tion on (I) demographic data, (2) history of'drug and alcohol abuse, (3) childhood history, 
(4) care/abuse/ neglect of children, and (5) the relationship between stages in the cycle 
of alcohol or opiate abuse and child care/ abuse/ neglect. Subjects will also complete the 
. Minnesota Muhiphasic Personality Inventory, Survey on Bringing Up Children (Ray 
Heifer, M.D.)r and the Schedule of Recent Experience (Thomas Holmes, M.D.). 
Duration: June 1975-June 1978. 
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Cooperating Kroup(s): Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare. 

PtiblicatEons: (1) Blaek, R.: Mayer, J.; and Zakian, A. Between opiate abuse and ehild 
abuse and negleet. In J. H. Lowinson (Ed.)^ Proceedings of the National Drug Abtise 
Conference 1976. New York, New York: Marcel Dekker, Inc., 1976. (2) Mayer, J, and 
Black, R. The relationship between alcoholism and child abuse/ neglect. Paper presented 
at the 7th Annual Medical-Scientific Session of the National Alcoholism Forum, Washing- 
ton, D. C, May 7, 1976. 



37-RH-3 CAUSAL FACTORS IN ABUSE AND NEGLECT: A PROSPECTIVE STUDY 

Investigator{s): William Altemeier, M.D., Associate Professor; and Susan O'Connor, 
M.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Pediatrics, Vanderbilt University Hospital, 
Nashville, Tennessee 37215; and Peter Vietze, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Depanment 
of Psychology^ George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 
Purpose: To determine characteristics of the child, the mother, and their interaction, 
prior-to abuse and neglect, as compared to a random sample of equivalent mother-child 
dyads. 

Subjects; 200 High risk mothers considered likely to abuse and neglect their children; 
and 200 comparison mothers randomly selected from the total indigent population of 
Nashville General Hospital. Approximately another 30 families^ who are known abusers/ 
neglecters. will be studied. The high risk and comparison mothers are all pregnant and 
have attended the Nashville General Prenatal Clinic at least once. The mothers range in 
age from 12 to 40 and are either primiparous or multiparous. The child resulting from 
the pregnancy is the target child. 

Methods: Classification of the subject as high risk will be determined by a standardized 
20- to 30-minute interview developed by the investigator. The interview will be given to 
the mother while she is still pregnant. Areas covered In the interview are mother*s 
childhood, support systems, stress, and attitudes toward pregnancy. Subjects selected 
by interview and randomly are followed for growth of the child, occurrence of abuse or 
neglect, and attitudes toward -childrearing. Questionnaires developed by Carey and 
Cohler are used for periodic direct observations in the homes to determine mother- 
child interaction. Datamyte recorders are also used in the home observations. 
DuntEon: June 1975-May 1978. 

Coopcratktg group(s): Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development, 
S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



37-RH 4 SAN ANTONIO CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT RESEARCH CENTER 

lnvestijator(s): Gayle Luebbert, M.S., Research Associate, San Antonio Child Abuse 
and Neglect Research Center, Three Americas Building, Suite '^27, 118 Broadway, 
S'dn Antonio, Texas 78205. 

pos«; To gather basic empirical data on the phenomenon of child abuse and neglect 
by focusit^^Dn the socifil environment of parents who abuse or neglect their children; and 
to discover the signifivaktce of alcohol and other drug use and/or dependence in child 
abuse and neglect cases. 

Sutijects: Male or female parents or custodians drawn from white, black, and Mexican- 
American ethnicities represeating all socioeconomic strata. The subjects arc adult 
residents (18 years or older) of Bexar County^ Texas, who are registered by the Texas 
Department of Public Welfare as confirmed child abusers/neglccters, adult abusers of 
mood altering substances, or adult nonabusers/non-ncglccters of children. 
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Methods: This exploratory study is designed to compare child abusers/ neglecters to 
a matched group of child nonabusers/non-neglecters, so that it can be determined 
more precisely which characteristics and social environments are unique to child 
abusers/ neglecters and which are more reflective of other life positions of the parents. 
The principal method of data collection will be a 1- to 2*hour interview of the subjects. 
The interview instrument consists of 150 to 200 close-ended items and will be adminis- 
tered in Spanish or English. The first section of the interview deals with descriptive 
demographic information: ethnicity, socioeconomic status^ family structure^ gender of 
perpetrator, abuse or neglect^ residence location, type of dwellings and type of substance 
abused. The second section of the interview deals with situational-social environmental 
items. Some of the items will be taken directly from the Family Development Study 
Interview. Variables examined include relationship between the parents; relationship 
with relatives* friends, and neighbors; relationship with community services; relationship 
with the children; presence of rewarding-frustrating events in parents^ lives; and social- 
ization of the parents. The interviewf'S will represent the three ethnic classes and will 
interview persons of their own ethnicity. Subjects will- be asked by their caseworker^ 
from the Texas Department of Public Welfare^ about participating in the study and will 
receive $E0 for their participation. After the interview instrument has been constructed^ 
^ ipvill be translated to Spanish. The two language versions will be evaluated for content 
. — ^^^-^lidity with back-translation techniques {Brislin^ Lonner, and Thorndike^ 1967). 
Duration: June 1975-June 1978. 

Cooperating 8roup(s)r {1) Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development^ 
U. S. Department of Health, Education^ and Wcirhi^. (2) Texas Department of Public 
Welfare, Mental Health-Mental Retardation. 



RH-5 ARKANSAS CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT PROJECT 

Invest tgator(s}r Jack W. Hill, Project Director, Arkansas Social Services, P. 0. Box 
1437. Little Rock, Arkansas 72203. 

Purpose: To demonstrate the application of a volunteer based model in the area of 
protective services to abused and neglected children. 

Subjects: Abusive parents and abused children under age 12 in a iwo^county {Jefferson 
and Washington) area of Arkansas. 

Methods: The model was derived from a pilot project begun in 1972 in Pulaski County, 
Arkansas which utilized trained volunteer lay therapists in child abuse and neglect cases* 
The model encompasses the efforts of two independent protective services: SCAN Ser- 
vice, Inc., a private nonprofit agency that provides treatment tq abusive parents and 
uses lay therapists; and the Graduate School of Social Work at the University of Arkan- 
sas* Little Rock^ which will provide evaluation and monitoring services. Together these 
three components coordinate to provide a comprehensive program of education^ diagno* 
sis, treatment, training* and auxiliary services. The model is designed to assist those 
professional agencies who have prime responsibility for child protection by expanding 
their capability through the use of volunteers and through total community involvement 
in the problem. 

DuhitlomMay lSS74-April 1977* 

Cooperating groujKs): (1) SCAN Service, Inc. (2) Graduate School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Little Rock. {3) Offwe of Child Development, Office of Human DevHop- 
mcDt, U. S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: A report is available from Ms. Linda Barrett, Berkeley Planning Asso* 
ciates, 2320 Channing Way, Berkeley, California 94704. 



37-RH 6 COORDINATING COMMUNITY CONCERN FOR CHILD ABUSE/NEGLECT 



Investfeator(s); Chrbdina Narr, M,S,W,, ExcciUi\c Dircclor; and Martha Perry, Ph^D * 
Research ConsullanL Panel lor tainil\ IJvinij, Incorporated. 1115 Soulh 4lh Street, 
Tacoma, Washington 98405. 

Purpose: To evaluate the efficaej of parent education, group therapy, parent aides, and 
outreach eounseling offered to Piir,nts who have abused or neglected their ehildrcn. 
Subjects: Approximately 100 parents, male and female, ages 18 to 50. 
Methods: This investigation is based on a pre-. poMtest design, and evaluation will 
eonsist ot a battery of tools that will allow interpretation of elient ehangc. The battery 
will allow systematie eotleetion of information about parents, ehildren, parent-child 
intenietion. and environmental factors. Data on the ciiildrcii \vitl be colkcttd by using 
(I) the Dc\x:lopmental Profile (parent interview and child testing) to determine the child's 
developmental level and accuracy of the parent's report, (2) the Survey of Temperamental 
Characteristics, (3) Problem Behavior Checklist, (4) Child Behavior Rating Scale to 
identify the emotiontilly or behaviorally deviant child, and (5) the Parent Expectation of 
Child Surve>^ to determine if the parents' expectations are dcvelopmcntally appropriate. 
Data on the parents will he gathered by using (I) the Self-Evaluation Questionnaire to 
determine anxiet> tevcL (2) the ianis-Kield l-celings of Inadequaey Scale to determine 
level of self-esteem, and (3) the Child Behavior Management Skills Inventory, To gather 
data on the family situation, the Recent Experiences Survey and the Family Environment 
Scale will be used, Choiee of these measures was based In part upon assertions in the 
prevailing literature that these faetors might explain eh'ild neglect. 

Findings: Results to date eonsist of demographic dc:icriptions of clients and clinician 
judgments of progress. 
Duration: May I974v\pril 1977. 

Cooperating group(s); Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development. 
U. S, Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 

37*RH-7 CHItO ABUSE AND NEGLECT RESOURCES OEMONSTRATtON PROJECT 

Investigator(s); Janne B. Dinges. M.S.S.W., Director, Child Abuse and Neglect Resources 
Demonstration Project. Texas Department of Public Welfare, Fountain Park Pla/a, 3000 
South Interregional Highway, Austin, Texas 78704. 

Purpose: To evaluate and improve components of current Texas Department of Public 
Welfare (TDPW) case identification methods, spccirically the Child Abuse and Neglect 
Report and Inquiry System (CAXRf^) and the public information campaign on child abuse 
and neglect; to design and test specific methodologies for protective services needs and 
resources assessments; and to design models for use by the TDPW staff to develop and 
coordinate resources for scr\iccN identified as needed for the prevention and treatment 
of child abuse and neglect. 

Subjects: Samples for the three research designs for Phase 2 include staff fr<^m com- 
munity resources, leaders and' members of \oluntar>' community organisations. TDPW 
state office and rei:ional staffs, protective services dients. Parents AnoiivmotLs members 
and s;:»onsors, medical professionals, law enforcement pcibonnci, and day care personnel 
Methods; The CANRIS evaluation involves sur\c> research utilizing interviews, qties- 
tionnaires, and case readings in an cilort to determine if the rcgistr) system complies 
with its legal mandate and stated purposes. The public information campaign evaluation 
involves an experimental research design comparing experimenMl and control groups 
to evaluate the effeeti\eness of the public information campaign matcriitls de\clopcd for 
four target groups. The needs and resource assessments involve exploratory survey 
research utilising qtiestionnaires. interviews, and ease re-adings to develop a data base 
for identifying proteeti\e service needs and current and potential resoiirces> These data 
will form the basis for design of community resource (Icvclopmcnt models in the project^ 
Q six sample urban and rural counties, 
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Duntion; January 1976-Junc 1978. 

Cooperating group(s); National Center on Child Ahusc and NegLcctv OfTicc of Child 
Development, Office of Human Development, U, S- Departmeni of Health, Edueation, and 
Welfare, 

37-RH-8 THE APATHY -FUTILITY SYNDROME IN CHILD NEGLECT: AN URBAN VIEW 

Investigator(s); Norman Polunsky, I*h,D„ Professor. Sehool of Soeial Work, University 

of Pennsylvania, 3701 Loeust Walk CO, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19174, 

Purpose: To study the eauses of ehild negleet by foeusing on the personalities of the 

parents and their interaction; and to study support or laek of tt found in their soeial 

context, 

Subjecis: 30 neglectful and 30 non-neglectful families. families arc low income, white, 
and have a ehild, age 4 to 7, in the home. 

Methods; This project will continue research started in the past in southern rural 
Appalaehia (Polansky* Borgman, and DeSaiX, 1972) on the eauses of marginal ehild care 
and neglect. Specific is^iues being investigated au (I) precipitating factors in the family 
tha contribute to ehild neglect, (2) factors differentiating families in which negleet 
occurs from those in which it does not, and (3) consequences of negleet for the child. 
Special attention is given to the mother's character structure, dynamics, and life situa- 
tion Facets of the father^s personality and of nuclear and extended family structures 
will he investigated in their relation to negleet The data will be collected by trained 
soeial workers, and data collection invoK'es interviewing parents* making observations 
during home visits, and administering tests to mothers and children. Tests include the 
Childhood Level of Living ,Scale (revised for an urban groupX Anomie Scales, a condensed 
version of the PARI, and a full clinical battery of psychological tests. Parent interviews 
are designed to obtain a complete psychiatric social liistory on the mother (her familial 
origins, present marttat iiituation, and finance^). The child is rated on personality 
characteristics (withdrawn, hostile, clinging) and is evaluated for nutritional status. An 
attempt will be made to obtain physicals on the mother and child. The relatively great 
significance of the a path y-f utility syndrome in maternal reactions will also be investi- 
gated, A spin-off study will be done with upper middle class families. 
Duration: June l973*June 1977, 

Cooperating groupCs): NatLonal Center on Child Abuse and Xeglcet, OfTicc of Child De* 
vclopment. Office of Human Development, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 

Publications; (1) Polansky, N, A,; Borgman, R, D,: and DeSaix, C^ Roots of futilhy. 
,San Francisco: Josscy-Bass, !ne,, 1972, (2) Polansky, N, A,; DeSaix, C; and Sharlin, 
Chilil fmh'i!. I fulenutmlitiii and mttftifiit the pareftf. New York: Child Welfare 
League of America, 1971 



37'RH'9 INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF A MULTIDIMENSIONAL SERVICE 
PROGRAM ON RECIDIVISM/DISCONTINUATION OF CHILD ABUSE 
. AND NEGLECT 

* 

Investlg(itor(s)t Roy 0, Hcrrcnkohl, Ph.D,, Professor, Department of Social^ Reladons, 
Director; and Elkn C, Herrenkohl, Ph,D.* Research Scientist, Center for Soeial Re- 
search, Lehigh tfniversity, 10 West Fourth Street, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18013, 
' , Purpose: To idemify and investigate recidivism or discontinuation of abuse and or 

gross neglect in families that have received varying types and amounts of intervention 
services, 
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Subjects: Approximately 380 familieii that have received intervention services from 
'd child abuse prevention program in Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania iiinee 1968. ■ 
Methods: This research is focused nn assessing the social psychological, and eeolog- 
leal conditions of parents cited in the past for abuse and/or negleet. Parental variables 
a!»se!»!»ed include: the quality of their perceptions of their children; the quality of the 
marital relationship; the appropriateness of parental expectations for their children; 
financial, employment, and housing status; and rapport with the intcrvy^wcr. Case record 
data and interview data, on families referred to the local ■Children*s#Bureaus from 1968 
to 1974, will be gathered and scored to identify recidivism and/or discontinuation rates 
and changes in the family*s social, psychological, and ecological situation since the 
time of initial referral (N - ISO). Similar data will be gathered on families that \^ll be 
served by the program in th^ next 2 years (N - 200). "Effectiveness will be measured 
by discontinuation rate and self-reported improvement along the above dimensinns. 
Dissemination activities arc planned, and statistics will be developed on family and child 
demographic, social, and psychological variables. 
Duration: June 1975-May 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): (I) Lehigh County Childrcn*s Bureau. (2) Northampton County 
Children's Bureau.(3) Lehigh County MH/ MR. (4) Northampton County MH; MR. (5) Head 
Start of the Lehigh Valley. (6) Office of Child Development, Office of Human Develop- 
ment, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



37 RH-10 CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT MEASUREMENT AND MACROEVALUATION 
PROJECT 

If 

lnvestigator(s>: James R. Seaberg, Ph.D.. Research Assistant Professor. Center for 
Social Welfare Research, School of Social Work, University of Washington, 1417 N. E, 
42nd Street, Seattle, Washington 98195. 

Purpose: To develop measures that can be used tot^cvaluate" the outcome nf services 
to cases of child abuse and neglect; and to develop a model and methodology for conduct- 
ing macroevatuations of child welfare problems. 

Methods: Thi!» investigation will cmphasi/e the development of appropriate measure^ 
ment techniques to evaluate demonstration centers. The investigator will visit demon- 
stration centers to determine the specific aspects of the program content that need to 
be meai;urcd. The measures to be developed cluster into two major groups: treatment 
measures, and prevention and identideation measures. Four specide kinds of measure- 
ment neeur within the treatment eluster. Indiees of the severity of the abuse and negleet 
situation, typologies of perpetrator behavior, a systemati7:ed recording system to pro- 
vide data nn all dimensions of the serviees^ and a variety of outeome measures and 
measures related to continuity of service will be developed, Preventinn and identidea- 
tinn measiia's wili be develnped including measures related tn a*ferrals sind measures tn 
asses*; the impaet of 24*hntir hotline !a;r\iees. The projeet staff also plans fnr prodtjet 
a*view and to disseminate and utilt/e the developed rneasua*s. 
Duration: June 1975-May 1977, 

Cooperating groupfs): National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. Offiee of Child 
Devx^lopnient, Offiee of Human Development, U. S, Department of Health. Edueation, and 
Welfare. 
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37*RH*11 COMPARATIVE EVALUATION OF TWO COMMUNITY PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
SYSTEMS 

Investig«tor{s): Claru Johnson. Ph.D.^ Research Ast$oeiute. Regional Institute or 
Soeial Welfare Rescureh, University of Georgia. 1260*80 South Lumpkin Street, P. 0. 
Box 152. Athens. Georj^iii 30601. 

Purpose: To evaluate two protective service systems in terms of the mechanisms for the 
idcnttfication and the handling of child abuse and neglect eases and the effectiveness of 
intervention. 

Subjects: Level II data, the data hase for issues relevant to systems input, output, and 
outcome are case data from agency records of reported eases, iq„„hoih sites. Cases of two 
basic types will he analyzed: isolated incidents and serial ahuse/negleef eases. 
Methods: This study was conceptualized in two levels. The first level was reported in 
Research Relating to Childrett. Btilletm September I974*February 1975, Study 
34*RH*2. pp. 133*134. Level It involved research utilizing the exploratory descriptive 
design. Structured interviews were completed with. protective service staff. .A. structured 
schedule was used to which case data were transferred from agency records. The cri* 
teria used to evaluate cases were recidivism, severity of subsequent injuries^ length of 
time between reported incidents, rehabilitation of perpetrator, and disposition of agency. 
Duration: Spring l974*Summcr 1976, 

Cooperating groUp{s): Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Results of the study will be printed in monograph form and distributed 
nationally according to the policy of the Regional Institute of Social Welfare Research or 
may be purchased from the investigator. 



37^RH^12 LIFE CRISIS AS A PRECURSOR TO CHILO ABUSE 

Investigator(s): Blair Justice, Ph.D.* Professor of Soeial P,sychology; and David F. Dun- 
can, Dr.P.H., Research Statistician, School of Puhlic Health, Health Science Center. 
University of Texas, P. 0. Box 20186, Astrodome Station. Houston, Texas 77025. 
Purpose: To examine the role of life crisis in the etiolog>' of child abuse. 
Subjects: 35 abusing parents and 35 matched controls who had experienced problcf^s 
with their children but who had not abused their children. 

Methods: In this investigation, life crisis is defined as *'a stress state induced hy an 
excessive frequency of life change events," Both groups of subjects completed a Survey 
of Recent Experience indicating the . number of life changes they had experienced during 
the year hefore the onset of their problem with their child (ahuse or other pr(^lem in 
the ease of the controls). These events were scored according to the HolmeSr Rahc Social 
Reattjustment Rating Scale (SRRS). The two groups were compared by t*tcst and chi- 
square test of their SRRS scores. 

Findings; The mean score of the nonabusing parents was I24« which docs not indicate 
a life crisis as defined by Holmes and Rahc. The mean score of the abu!$ing parents was 
234* which indicates a moderate life crisis. These means differ significantly at the .001 
level by t^-test. Distributions differ at .001 by chi-square. 
Ourttlon: Januar>^ 1975^ompleted. 

Cooperating group(5)i (I) Harris County Child Welfare Unit. (2) Texas Research Institute 
of Mental Science. 

PublEcations; Justice, B. and Duncan, D. F. Life crisis as a precursor to child abuse. 
hthVw Heattfj Rcinirts. 1976, 91(2), 1I0-II5. 
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37-SA-1 DEVELOPMENTAL EFFECTS OF LOW LEVEL LEAD EXPOSURE 

invest[gator{s): Herbert L, Nccdlcman, M,D., Associate in Psychiatry, Children's 
Hospital Mcdica) Center, Ender^s Pediatrie Research Building, 300 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts 021 15, 

Purpose: To determine the developmental effeets of low level lead exposure. 
Subjects: 3,000 Tirst grade girls and boys. 

Methods: Past exposure to lead in unidentified children is measured by analyscing the 
amount of lead in their deciduous teeth. After identification, children in the upper levels 
of lead burden are matched with children who have low level burdens, A panel of neuro-^ 
psychological tests will be given to the children. Data will be anatysced so that confounding 
variables are stratified and the relationship of lead burden to neuropsychologic function 
will be determined. 
DuraMoti: June 1975-May 1978, 

Cooperating group(s): Departments of Health and School Systems in Chelsea and Somer-^ 
ville, Massachusetts. 



37-SC-1 ' CLINICAL FIELD TRIAL TO ASSESS THE COST EFFECTIVENESS OF 
VARIOUS CARIES PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

Investigator(s): Neville Dohcrty. Ph,D,, As^ioeiate Professor; Elbert Powell, D,D,S,, 
Associate Professor; and Martyn Smith, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor, School of Dentistry, 
Health Center, University of Connecticut, Farmington, Connecticut 06032. 
Purpose: To assess the cost efTectiveness of various preventive dental measures in a 
community with an unfluoridated water supply, 
. Subjects: 2,000 children, ages II to 13, Demographic characteristics are randomly 
distributed among groups. 

Methods: This investigation involves three primary treatments: topical Huoride, Huo* 
ride mouthrinse, and pit and fissure sealants, tested individually and in all combinations. 
^ A total of seven experimental treatments and a basic control (null) treatment will be 
used in the study. Clinical procedures will be provided by dentists and hygienists utiliz* 
ing portiihlc dental equipment in six junior high school. The Held trial phase will last 
3 years and a fourth year will involve final examinations and statistical cost effectiveness 
* analyses. Effectiveness of the treatments will be measured by the level of reduction in 
the number of new .caries observed during the study, and treatment costs will be meas- 
ured by the value of the resources used. 
Duration; April 1975*December 1979, 

Cooperating group{s); National Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of 
^ Health, Public Health Service, U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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37-SD-1 



INTRAUTERINE GROWTH AND NEONATAL RtSK tN CALIFORNIA 



Investigator(s): George C. Cunningham. M.D.. Chief. Miitcrnul and Child Health Branch; 
Warren- E. H fiM'cSi M.D.I Chief. Pcrincitiil He<iJth Scction*MCHi find Frunk D. Norris. 
M.A., Senior Stalistician, CHS; California Stale Deparlmcnt of Hciillh, 2i5I Berkeley 
Way, Berkeley. California 94704; and Ronald I. Williams, Ph.D.^ Assoeiale Resaareh 
Eeonomist, Community and Organization Researeh Institute, University of California. 
Santa Barhura, California 93 106. 

Purpose: To provide the medieal eommunity ivith appropriate standards for assessint! 
the adcquiiey of intniuterinc jirowth und neonutal risk for California newborns. 
Subjects: U24,637 single and 29.837 multiple live birtlis in California from 1966 lo 1970. 
Methods: Data were gathered on hirthweights. derived from matehed birth and infant 
death eertifieates and were stratified according to ethnie group, sex, and plurality. The 
daia were graphed giving the lOth and 90th percentile curves of intniuterinc growth, and^ 
whea^ sufficient information was available, the numuricai risk of neonatal death per 
1.000 live hirths was determined. Figures were also drawn for the three major ethnic 
groups (while non-Spanish surname: while Spanish-sumaTne; and black) by sex, and toials 
for sex and plurality were also plotted if they contained sufficient data to be statistically 
sound and of clinical use. Figures for smaller subpopulations were included for reference. 
Findings: There arc demonstrated differences, of clinical signirtcance, in intrauicrine 
growth rates hetween single and multiple births, males und females, and various ethnic 
groups. Even larger differentials are obser^'cd for neonatal loss across the subpopula- 
tions, California's 10th percentile of growth is noticeably higher after 29 weeks of gesta* 
tion than that of another frequently used chart. As this percentile is commonly used to 
determine the small for dates infant, potential misclassifications by use of other data 
I could be unacceptahly high. 

Duration: 1973-completed. 

Publtcationsr Copies of the monograph, including' the 24 intrauterine growth charts, arc 
availahle from the Perinatal Health Section, California State Department of Health, 

37-SD-2 THE EFFECT OF COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH CARE DELIVERED BY FULLY 
TRAINED PEDIATRICIANS 

lnvestigator(s): Kenneth S, Osgood, M.D.- M.P.H.: and George Runch. M,D,- Las Vegas 
Clinic for Children and Youth, 501 - 7th Street, Las Vegas. New Mexico 8770L 
Purpose: To determine ^^'hat effect, if any, has been made on the health status of a 
population of children hy newly introduced, full-time, comprehensive health care dcliv-* 
cred by fully trained pediatricians previously handled by generalists. 

Subjects: All children, under age 15, residing in a rural Rocky Mountain region. K 
Methods: Data taken before and after the pediatricians arriied included (J) the number 
of pediatric patient days and the number of hospitalizations, per UOOO children: and (2) 
ihc tnfani mortaliiy, neonatal mortaliiy, and low and nonlow birthweights. These data 
were also taken on a control population that had, and on a population that did not have, a 
pediatrician. The incidence of chronic diseases identified by the pediatrician while in 
his office was also dcicrmined. 

Findir^s: The preliminary results indicate there was a decrease in patient d^ys and 
hospitalizations after the pediatricians arrived, and there were low^cr hospitalization 
rates in the control areas where pediatricians praciicc. The results also indicate a 
decrease in ncOnatal death rates after the arrival of the pediatricians. 
Duwlion; 1975-1976. 

CoDperating group(s); (!) American Academy of Pediatrics. (2) New Mexico Siatc Depart- 
ncnt of Vital Statistics. (3) New Mexico Chapter of the American Cancer Society. (4) .New 
Mexico Northern Regiona' Hospitals. 
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37-SO-3 CORONARY HEART OlSEASE HEALTH EOUCATION 



Investig«tor(s): Joyce W. Hopp, Ph.D.* MJ\H., Associate Professor; Roland Philips, 
Dr.P.H., Professor of Epidemiology; and Grenith Zimmerman, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Biostatistics, School of HcaUh; and Mary Candy, M.D.^ Pediatrician, 
School of Medicine, Loma Linda University, Loma Linda, California 92354. 
Purpose: To explore the feasibility of an educational program for parents and children 
identified in the high risk bracket for coronary' heart disease (CHD). 
Subjects; Seventh and eleventh graders in the Yueaipa School District, who have been 
identiried as exhibiting high risk factors for CHD: and their parents. 
Methods: All seventh and eleventh graders will be screened for pondcral index (height, 
weight, skinfold), blood pressure, eholej|erol levels, exercise patterns, and smoking 
habits. Children in the upper 15 percent and their parents will partieipnte in an educa- 
tional intervention aimed at reducing or changing this risk factor pattern. The educa- 
tional program is designed to lower their weight, if overweight; lower serum choles- 
terol; stop their smoking; and to increase the amount and to change the kind of exercise 
in which they engage. They will be retested at 5 months and I year to determine if 
significant changes have occurred. 
Duration: May 1976-Oetober 1977. 

Cooperating groupfs); YiK-aipa Joint Unified School District. 



37-S0'4 SUOOEN INFANT DEATH SYNDROME 

Investigator(s): Robert B. Mellin;*, M,D., Professor of Pediatrics and Director, Pedia- 
tric Pulmonary Division; Ralph A. Epstein. M.D.. Professor of Anesthesiology; John M. 
DrLseoll, M.D.. Associate Profes!»or of Clinical Pediatrics; and Ehud Krongrad, M.D., 
. ,^!vsistant Professor of Pediatries. College of Phvsicians and Surgeons, Columbia Unuer- 
.sity, Columbia-Prcsbyierian Medical Center, 622 West 168th Street, Xew York, New 
York 10032; and Mary Anne Farrel I -Epstein, Ph.D., Professor of Chemical Engineering. 
School of Engineering. Columbia Universitv, Morningside Heights. New York 10026. 
Purpose; To evaluate and follou up selected respiratory, cardiac, and neurophy.siologie 
parameters in normal infants and infants believed to be at high risk for Sudden Infant 
Death Syndrome (SIDS). 

Subjects; 20 male and female infants, ages 0 to 4 months, who will be followed lor I 
year. Half of the infants are normal; half arc high risk. 

Methods: In this investigation high risk infants are defined ;is *'those who have had life 
threatening cessation .A breathing (apnea) and have turned blue (cyanosis)." All measure 
ments will be made noninvasive!) in a whole body plethysmograph. Ventilation will be 
measured using an original modification of the barometric method so that no face 
masks, neck seals, etc., are necessary. Tests will indlude electroencephalogram, 
eleetro-oculognim, eleetromyogram, and electrocardiogram. Time series analysis of 
the data will be cariied out to detect periodicities in the data. 
Duration: July 1975-June 1979. 



37-SO-5 IMPROVEMENT )N INFANT AND PERINATAL MORTALITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES: 1965 TO 1973 

Investig«tor(s); Victor Eisner. M.D.. M.P.H.: Marion .loJinson Chabot. M.D.. M.P.H.; 
and Alfred He.xter, M.A., Maternal and Child Health Program. School of Public Health, 
University of California. Berkeley, California 94720; and Naresh C- Sayal. M.S^, Ke- 



search Associate; <m(l Margiiret W. Pratt* A.B.. Senior ReseareJi Analyst, Malcmal and 
Child Heulth Studies Projeci. Information Scienees Research Institute, Suite 506, 1725 
Eye Street. N.W.. Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Purpose: to ideiitih portions of tEic itil'ant and perinatal mortality problem where 
major impaet eun oecur in establishing federal and stale goals for reducing mortality. 
Subjects: All infants and perinatal deaths in the United States from 1965 to 1971 In the 
records examined there were 3K672,093 live births: 667,157 infant deaths; and 458,940 
perinatal deaths (less than 20 weeks gestation). 

Methods: Data from the National Center x^'cre used to compute infant mortality and 
perinatal mortality rates. The mortality rales were .computed at age of death or gesta- 
tion period by state. Degree of urbanization ^us computed for 56 cities with populations 
under 250,000. A regression analysis was done for each category' computing rales of 
decline from 1965 lo 1973. A log-linear regression analysis model was used. 
Findings: Postncomilal infant mortality rate improved more in runil <han urban areas 
from 1965 to 1973. Postnconalal rates improved more than neonatal and fetal rates. 
Rates for othcr-lhan-whitcs declined morc"lhan for whites at all ages except deaths at 
less than I day* where the rate of decline was approximately the same. 
Duration: August 1975'June 1976, 

Cooperating group(s): OfTice of Clinieal Services, Bureau of Community Health Services, 
Health Services and Mental Health Admintstratioiu Public Health Service. U. S. Department 
of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



37-SD-6 IN(=ANT AND PERINATAL MORTALITY RATES BY AGE AND RACE 

investigator{s): Vince L. Hutchinsv M,D., M,P,H„ Director, Division of Clinical Scr* 
vices. Health Services Administration, U. S. Depurtment of Health, Education, and Wei* 
fare, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville. Maryland 20852; and Margaret Pratt, A,B., 
Direeton Naresh C, Sayal, M.D.^ Research Associate; and Zelda L. Janus, B.S.» Re^ 
search Associate, Maternal and Child Health Studies Project, Information Sciences 
Research Institute. Suite 506, 1725 Eye Sta*et. N.W,. Washington. D,C, 20006, 
Purpose: To provide information for health planners in relation to infant and perina*- 
tal mortality rates for three time periods. 

Subjeets: All input deaths in the United States for 1961 to 1965, 1966 to 1970. and 1969 
to 1973 wea* related to births for ,1^L12 counties. 

Methods: Infant mortality rates ^verc computed for the three time periods for eaeh 
geographic area. The population at risk in each county was shown b> race. Statistically 
significant changes were indicated for chanjges from 1961-1965 to 1966-1970 and 1961* 
1965 to 1969-1973. For each rate counties \vere ranked and decile of raiilc wa*; shown. 
Findings: Decile distribution cf counties is shown for each slate with percent of counties 
in best decile. Rates of other-than*wliitc rates to white rates arc shown for the United 
Slates, The ratios in the latest lime period arc smallest but the postnconatal rate is, still 
as high as 2,28. Twenty-seven counties still have more than 400 excess deaths in 1969 
to 1973 with excess deathi^defined as "all those occurririg at a rate higher than 12,9 per 
LOOO live births," The 129 per 1,000 live births rate is the lOlh percentile rate where 
all county rates arc ranked. 
Duration: August 1975-Jantiary (976, 

Publications: The report is available from: Itiformation ,Scicnccs Research Institute. 
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37-S0-7 



NATALITY ANALYStS 



Investlgator{s): Hyman Goldstein, Ph,D,. Research Biostatistician: and Alfrt^d Hcxtcr, 
M,A.v Maternal and Child Health Program* School of Puhlic Health* University of Cali- 
fornia* Berkeley, California 94720; and Margaret W. Pratt* Senior Rcscareh Ana- 
lyst, Maternal and Child Health Studies Projeet. Information Seicnees Researeh Institute, 
, Suite 506. 1725 Eye Street, Washington* D. C. 20006. 

7 Purpose: To determine the relationships of various faetors to birthwcight and birth* 
\^-eight and gestation. 

Subjects! Birth reeords in W73 from CDlor;:do. Florida* Maine* Miehig;m. Missouri* 
New Hampshire, New York (exeluding New York City)* Rhode Island* and Vermont, and 
a 50 pcreent sample of other states. New York City* and the Dlstriet of Columbia. Single 
births only were reeorded. 

Methods: Faetors possibly related to birthwcight and birthweight and gestation are: 
gestation,, raee* maternal age, edueation* onset of prenatal eare* wedlock status* parity, 
gravidity, and interpregnanQr interval* The Mantel-Haeno/el procedures will be 
used to test comparisons for each race on the following variables* (1) previous repro- 
ductive history and combined birthweight/ gestation; (2) interpregnaney interval and 
combined birthweight. gestation* (3) wedlock status and combined birthweight/gestation; 
and (4) onset of prenatdl eare and combined birthweight/gesiation. Data will also be 
statistically treated by logistic regression analysis using birthweight/gestation as the 
dependent variable. 

Duration; January 1976-Deeember 1976- 

Cooperating gro*ip(s): Office of Oirical Services, Bureau of Community Health Services^ 
Health Seniecs Administration, l^ublie Health Service. U. S. Dcpartmeni of Health, 
Edueation. and Welfare. 

37'SE*1 EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTS OF CONTRACEPTIVE AGENTS, RELATEO 

METHOOS AND PROCEOURES, ANO THE FREQUENCY OF BIRTH OEFECTS 

^ Investigatorfs); Dwight T. Jancrich, D*D-S., Director. Genetic Oncology, Cancer 

Control Bureau, New' York State Health Department, ESP Tower Building, Albany, New 
York 12237. 

Purpose; To detect any association between contraceptive practices and subsequent 
birth defects. 

Subjects; Approximately 700 mothers of ehildren born with limb reduction defects 
(100 mothers)* aneneephaly and spina bifida (200). hypospadias (100). Down':^ syndrome 
(too), eardiovascukir defects (100), and multiple malformations (tOO); and a matched 
group of 700 mothers of normal infants. 

Methods: In this investigation ease and control mothers were interviewed by telephone 
and queried about their reproductive history and contraceptive use and practices during 
the rear before conception of the index child. 

Findings; Jhc use of exogenous sex steroids during pregnancy, including oral contra- 
ceptives, is associated with an increased risk of bearing a child with a limb reduction 
defect, in mothers of normal ehildren, fertility following oral eontraeepti\e use is dimin* 
ished and then peaks at 3 months. Mothers of children with Down's syndrome report less 
oral contraceptive use than their matched controls. 
Duration; August 1974-August 1976, 

Cooperating groups)! National Institutes of Health, Public Heiiltli *Scr\iee. V. I^epart- 
ment of Health, Edueation, tind Welfare, 

Publications: (t) Janerich, D, T, et ai Downs syndrome and oral eontnicepti\e use. 
Briiish Journnf of OhsWrUs am! Oynviohi^w 1976. 8,1 (in press), il) ,Iin)ejich. D, L 
et ai Fertility patterns following oral contraceptive use, iamrt. 1976* i, 105L (,1) 
Janerich* D, T, et qL Oral contraceptive!; and eoiigenilal limb rctliidion delects, \Vu 
fjt^ittft</ Jottntal of Medk'me. 1974* 29 K 697-700, 
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ASSESSMENT OF MENTAL NEEDS AND SERVICES IN VANCOUVER 



Iuvestigator(s): Malcolm S. Wcinstein, Ph.D.. Senior Psychologist: and Douglas A. 
Bigclow, Ph-D.. Diaxton Evaluation and Planning. Mental Health Services, City of 
Vancouver Health Department. 1060 West 8th Avenue. Vancouver. B. C, Canada V6H 
IC4. 

Purpose: To assess present mental health needs and scr\ices for children, adolescents, 
and their fnmilies, in order to plan, develop, implement, coordinate, and eontinuously 
evaluate more efficient and effective mental health services. 

Subjeetst A total sample of ser\ice agencies and a selected .sjunple of administrators* 
front line workers, and elieats. 

Methods: The research consists of two phases. Phaiie ( in\-olves the collation and sum- 
mary of existing studies of needs and semces within a coneeptiial framework, and 
Phase 11 involves a comprehensive assessment of needs and sen-ices. Phase 11 will be 
completed through interviews with services agencies, administrators, front line workers, 
and clients. Nominal group processes for community input will be examined, and devel- 
opment of overall planning and evaluation format will be completed (including procedures 
for monitoring)! service activities, costs^ and benefits). 
Duratiou: May 1976-September 1977. 

Cooperatiue ^oup(s): (1) Vancouver School Board. (2) British Columbia Department of 
Human Resources. (3) British Columbia Department of Corrections. (4^ British Columbia 
Department of Education. (5) Vancouver General Hospital. Section of Psychiatry. 



37-SH-1 ACCIDENTAL INGEShriON OF TOXtC SUBSTANCES AMONG CHILDREN 

Iuvestigator{s); John A. Coulter. Assistant Dean. School of Phormacv. S^ato' University 
of New York, Buffalo. New York 14226. 

Purpose: To gather information about incidents of accidental childhood poisoning, with 
an ultim;ite goal of determining how^ to impro\(: emergency medieval aire for such cases. 
Subjeets; 320 parents with children under age 10. Only one parent of caeh family was 
interviewed — usually the mother. 

Methods; The survey was conducted by telephone and eligible respondents wvrc located 
by a random digital dial proeedure. The inteniew schedule was designed to collect data 
on (I) background cha meter istic^ of respondents, (2) inlormation on the occurrence of 
poisoning incidents, (3) steps taken by the parent(s) when the ineident occurred. (4) 
knowledge of parcnt(s) about what should be done in such ineidents. and (5) information 
on the location and availability of emcrgeney medical facilities and senices. 
Duration: June l975*Jauuary 1976. 

.Publications: Results of the research are available from the in\estigator: John A. 
Coiiltcr^ Offiee of the Dean. School of Medielne. SUNY Stonv Brook* Stonv Brook. New 
York 11974. 
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BICYCLE ACCIDENTS AND USAGE AMONG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES 



investigator<$): Thomas W. Chatapccka. Stuart A. Schupack, Thomas W. Planek, Nancy 
Klecka, and Gerald J. Dricsscn, National Safely Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; Illinois 6061 1- 

Purpose: To g;ither data on bic>^le accidents and the use of bicycles by elementary 
school children in the United States. 

Subjects: 23,699 elementary school age bicyclists from 120 schools, 80 cities, and 34 
states. 

Methods: A nationally representative sample was used to collect data on bicycle riders, 
their bicycles, t' '^ir use of the bicycle on the last riding day (exposure) and accidents 
that occurred tn the past 5 years with emphasis on those occurring in the last 12 months. 
Accident details were requested for incidents that caused bicycle damage or any injury. 
Subphases of the study will deal with a literature revie\v, a teacher evaluation of the 
National Safety CounciVj; ^Alt About Bikes'' program, and an exploration of methods 
for gathering informal' n on adult bicycle accidents and usage. 

Findings: The ^rm\t .sample averaged 48 ineidents per year, an estimated annual 
mileage of 677 miles, and a rate of *72 accidents per 1.000 miles. Interrelationships wea* 
identified between accident details and age, sex. experience* type of bicycle, injury treat- 
ment, geographic area, city si/e, and other pertinent variables. A review of selected 
studies on bicycle safety was included with the final a'sults. 
Duration: March 1975-completcd. 

Coopertting grottp(s): Schwinn Bicycle Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Publications: A copy of this report is available from the National Technical informa- 
tion Service. U. S. Department of Commerce, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Virgmia 
2215) ($5.75). Order #PB 242-527. 
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INSTITUTION INDEX 



Aiirhui: UniiTcriity. Aarhui^. Denmark. 

Institute of Psychology. 
Academy of Sciences CSSR. Prague. 

Czeehuslovakia. Institute of 

Psychology. 
Addiction Re^search Foundation, 

London. Ontario* Canada. 
Adelaide University. Adelaide, 

South Aui^tralia. Depitrtment of 

Preventive Dentistry. 
Aichi Caneer Center, Chikusa*ku, 

Nagoya, Japan Research Institute, 

Department of Epidemiology. 
Arkansas Social Services, 

Little Rock. 
Arkansas University, Little Roek. 

Medical Center. Division of 

Behavioral Scbnees; Division of 

Chi Id- Adolescent Psychiatry. 

Baruch College* New York. New York 

Department of Education. 
Behavioral Research Institute. 

Boulder, Colorado. 
Behavioral Sciences Institute. 

Carmel^ California. 37-CH- 
L^U Laboratories. Murray Hill, 

New Jersey. 
Board of Cooperative Educational 
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Gary, Lawrence E 37-OB-3 

Gelhart, Robert P 37-CGA 37^F-5 

Gibbs, Gordon L " "37-GB-l 

Gillespie, Judith A 37^-2 

GQpin, Doris C 37-JC*l 

Goldfarb, William \ 37-JE^ 

Goldmeier, Harold 37*QH-1, 37*RC-1 

Goldstein, Hy man 37-SD-7 

Gonzalez, Yolanda 37*DH-3 

Gottlieb, David 37-EC*l 

;Grabau,Oene 37-JE-l 

Graeven, David 37-KH-l 

Graves, Nancy 37-NG-l 

Graves, Theodore D 37-NG-l 

Gray, Burl 37-GE^ 

Gray, Susan W 37-MC-3 

Green, Richard 37-FB-3 

Green, Russel F 37-QF*r 

Greenwood, Charles R 37-OG-3 

Greulich, William W 37-AA-7 

Gruber, Ellen Joan 37-OG-l 

Guemey, Jr, Bernard G 37*LA-1 

Guild, Jacqueline 37-JC*2 



Haan, Norma 37-EC-2 

Hagcn, Margaret A 37-CC-5 

Hall, F : 37-BA-2 

Haller, Archibald , 37-FD-3 

Hammer, Edwin K ...r. 37-GE-3 

Hardy, Roy ^ i.. 37^G^ 

Harmon, R. J 37-DF-2 

Harrison, David " 37-DC-l 

Harris-Vanderheiden, Deberah 37-GE-l 

Hawes, Warren E 37-SD-l 

* Heifer, Ray J^. 37-MB-3 

Herrenkohl, Ellen C 37-RH-9 

Herrenkohl, Roy C 37-RH*9 

Hexter, Alfred 37-SD-5, 37-SD-7 

Hildyard, Angela ' 37-DH-5 

Hill, Jack W , 37-RH-5 

Holland, W. W 37-AA^18 

Hollomon, John 37-DH-3 

Hopp, Joyce W : 37-SD-3 

Hops; Hyman 37-JC-2, 37^G-3 

Horst, Donald P 37-OA-l 

Hmcir, Elizabeth J 37-DE-l 

Huenemann, Ruth L 37-CB-4 

Huntington, Dorothy A 37-CH-4 

Hutchins, Vincc L 37-SD*6 

Ingram, David 37-DH-2 

Ingram, Judith 37-DH-2 

Inomata, Satoru 37-DD-l 

Izzo, LD 37-AArI3 

Jackson, Ernest G 37-CC-7 

Jacob, Theodore .37-KDrl^ 

Jacobs, Thfifese / \ .. 37-FSrl' 

Janerich, Dwight T 37-GD-3, 37*SE-1 

Janus, Zelda L f... .... 37-SD*6 

Jarymowicz, Maria 3'?*EB-2 

Jennings, K. D 37-DF-2 

Jbffe, Carole 37-bJ-i 

Johannesson, Ingvar i... 37^DD-2 

John,De.WiU 37-RA-2 

Johnson, Clara L 37-RH-il 

Johnson, George . , * 3t-AAriO 

Justice, Blair 37-RH-i2 

Kaban, Barbara 37*AA*15 

Kahn, James V 37*HH*1, 37-HH-2 

Kaplan, John 37-FC-3 

Katz, Sanford ; 37-RD-l 

Kennedy, Carroll E 37^MC-l 

Kinnear, George 37-CB-2 

Klecka, Nancy M 37-SH-2 

Klein, Malcolm W 37-KP-2 

Knopf, L J 3%EC^' 
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Kobrin^ Solomon ^ 37-KP-2 

Kogan, Kate L 37-MC-4 

Kojlinzas^ George 37-JE-3 

Koppitz, Elizabeth M 37-OF-2 

Kotaskova, Jarmjia ^ - 37-FA-2 

Krongrad. Ehud 37^D*4 

Kurtz, P. David 37-OA-l 

Landauer, Thomas K v 37-BA-l 

Landrcs^ Peter 37-AA-17 

Laub, Karen 37*GA-1 

Le Mayeur de Merprcs, Catherine 37-FB-l 

Levine, Barbam A 37-JH-3 

Li, Aniu K. F. 37-DB-3 

Liebowitz, Joel ; 37-AA-17 

Ligon, Ernest M 37-AA-8 

Lockheed, Marlaine 37-FD-2 

Loo, ChaLsa M 37-FA-l 

Lopez, Thomas — 37-OD-l 

Lowther, Glen H 37-HC J 

Ludi, George F 37-KH-2 

Luebbert, Gayle 37^RH-4 

McCall, Robert 37-AA-l 

Maccoby, Eleanor E. 37-EA-l 

MaeDonald* John 37*OC-3 

McDonough, Josefina Figuetra 37-KP-l 

McDowell, Peter ^ 37-JE-3 

McGarry, Michael / 37-EC-4 

McGurk, Harry 37-CC-3 

MacWhinney, Brian , 37-DH-l 

Magnusson, David 37-EA-4 

Marohn,R.C. ..^ W....37-KE-1 

Martin, Garry L * 37-HC-3 

Martin, Lyn S 37-OB-4 

Mayer, Joseph 37-RH-2 

Meezan, William , ^ 37-RD-I 

Mellins, Robert^ 37-SD-4 

Mercer, Jane R 37^D-4 

Meyer -Bahlburg, Heino F. L. 

37-EE-1.37-GC-l,37-GC-2 

Missakian, Elizabeth A. 37-FA-5 

Moragne, Timothy ^ 37-EA-2 

Morgan, G. A. 37-DF-2 

Morrison, Dclmpnl 37-HH-3 

Musil; Arlcne 37-JE-3 

Namer. Alberto 37vKR-l 

Narr, Christina • 37-RH'^ 

Nccdieman, Herbert L 37-SA-l 

Nelson, Karin B 37-GD-2 





37-DH-2 




.. .37-FA037-Fi«^v8^' 


kf-. - - -ttf't/* ^ J 


















3741HJ 


Offer, Daniel 


37-KE-l 








, 37-LA-2 


Olson Marv * * * 


37-FD-3 


Ormanii MiiVMI^ 


37-JA-l 


Osgood iCenneth ******** 


• . ^ 37-SD*2 


Ostrov P 


37-ICE-l 




37-JC-2 


Pancost, Richard O^ . . 


37-RD-2 




37-DC-l 




37-KA-l 




37-CC-4 




37-KR-2 


Perry, Martha 


37-RH-« 




37-DA-2' 




37-JH-2 




37-SD-3 


Phillips, J. L 


.. 37-HC-l, 37-HC-2 


Planek, Thomas W 


.''37-SH-2 




37-RH-8 


Pollin, William 


, , , 37-AA-(2 




•37-nR-2 




37-EC-3 




34-HH-3 


PoweJI, Elbert 


37-SC-l 




3r-SD-5, 






Price, Richard H 


....... 37-KR-2 




37-AA-9 






i^^^ mm^ \ \ \f 








Quay, Herbert C 


37-KK-2 


Rawson H^irvc F 


37-QF-4 


Rayman, Jack 


37-OB-2 




37-DA«l 


Rist, Ray C 


37-OK-2 








37-GE-2 






Rosenberg, Richard 


37-EC-4 




37-EA-5 




37-EC-l 






Ryan, Bruce P . 


... 37-CH-l, 37^E-4 
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ERIC 



Salkind, Neil 37-DD-3 

Sanborn, Marshall P 37-AA-19 

Saunders^ Minta 37'MC-5 

Savara, Bhim S 37-AA*6 

Sayal.Naresh C 37-SD-5, 37-SD-6 

Scandura^ Joseph M 37-DF-l 

Scarr-Salapatek. Sandra 3''-RD^ 

Schaef, Robin D 37-KH-l 

Schaefer, EarlS 37-MC-5 

Schaeffer, Benson 37'JE-3 

SchaUer, M. Joseph 37-CC-I, 37-CC-2 

Schleifeh Michael 37-EC-3 

Schmidt, William M 37-RC-I 

Schneider, Jeffrey M. 37-OF-3 

Schoen, Edgar ... 37-AA-3 

Schupack^ Stuart A t . . . . . 37-SH-2 

Schwart;^, Sandra Kenyon 37-FD-l 

Schweitzer, John H 37-OF-3 

Seaberg. James R. 37-RH-lO 

Sears, Crystal R 37-QF^ 

Seefeldt, Carol 37-FA*6 

Selden. Ramsay W 37-DH*6 

Serafica, Felicisima C 37-EA-2 

Shinn, Marybeth 37-KR-2 

Shyne, Ann W. 37-RD-l 

Sidlauskas, Agatha 37-DH-^ 

Siegel, Earl 37-MC-5 

Sigal, John J 37-LB-I 

Silverman, Arnold R 37'RD-3 

Silverman, Ellen-Marie 37-CH-3 

Simmons, Barbara . . 37-FA-3 

Singer, Jerome L 37-KR'3 

Singleton, Louise C. 37-FA'7 

Skard, Ase Gruda 37-EA-3 

Smith, Marda . . 37'EB-3 

Smith, Martyn 37-SC-l 

Spenner, Ken 37-FD-3 

Spring, Carl 37'PB-l 

Starkey, Kathryn 37-00-1 

Stearns, Marian S. 37-OA-l 

Steele, Connie 37-DE-l 

Steele, Donna 37-C<;^ 

Stenild, Mariane 37-00-2 

Stern, Gary S 37-CC-7 

Stern, John A 37'CG-l 

Suppes, Patrick 37-PA-l 

Sutton-Smith, Brian 37-FE-l 

Tajfel, Henri 37-FA4 

Tate, Deanna R. Wright 37'ED-< 

Taylor, Patricia Silkc 37-QF-3 

Taylor, Shelley E 37'EC'l 

Tcheng-Laroche, Francoise ^ . . . 37-LC-l 

Teberg, Annabel 37-DB-4 

Thomas, Carolyn . * ^ * 37'JC-I 
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Thomas. Delia 37-MC-2 

Thomas, Stephen 37-AA-3 

Thompson, Andrea 37-CH-3 

Thrower, Joan Snook > ^ 37-EC-5 

Thurston, Don L. 37-JE-l 

Todd, Nancy 37^0-3 

Todd, Peyton 37-CH-2 

Topp, S. G 37-AA-18 

Torrie, Carolyn 37-eE-3 

Trang, Myron L 37-FA-8 

Trimble, B. K 37-HG*l 

Trost, M.A 37-AA-13 

Tyler, Nancy B 37-MC^ 

Umansky, Richard 37-RG'l 

Vanderheiden, Gregg C ^ 37-GE-l 

Van Kirk, Barbara ". 37-CH-l 

Vann, Jr., William F. 37-CF-2 

Venham, Larry L 37-EF-t 

Vernon, P. E 37-QB-l 

Vietze, Peter 37-RH-3 

Vinacke.W. Edgar 37-MB-2 

Voerg. Marylyn ^ 37'JC*I 

Vogelsong, E 37-LA-l 

Waisbren, Susan 37-GF-l 

Walker, Hill M 37-OG-3 

Walker, Richard N 37-CB-l 

Walker, Tillie 37-RA-2 

Watts, Donald G 37-CB-2 

Watts, Jean 37-AA-15 

Weinberg, Richard A 37-RD^ 

Weinstein, Malcolm S 37^G-1 . 

Weiser, Margaret G. ^ > 37-lA*l 

Weiss, Rita S 37-PB-2 

Wetstone, Harriet S 37-FE-2 

White, Burton L 37-AA-15 

Whitehead, P. C. 37-FC-l 

Whiting, Beatrice B J7-EB-I 

Whiting, John W. M 37-BA-l 

Wilborn, Bobbie L 37-MC-2 

Wilkinson, J. E , 37-QE-l 

Williams, Ronald L, , 37-SD-l 

Wilson, Geraldine S. 37-LF-l 

Wingert, Willis A. 37-DB^ 

Wisenbaker, Joseph 37-OF*3 

Wolkind, S. N 37-BA-2 

Wood, Robert W 37-FE-3 

Yarrow, L. J 37-DF-2 

Yerushalmy, Jacob 37-AA'-3 

Yonas, Albert 37-CG-2 

Yost, William A 37-CC^ 

Zacharias, Leona 37-CA-2 

Zimmerman, Grenith 37'-SD-3 
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SUBJECT INDEX 



Accidents ^ 
bii^cles 37-SH-2 
poisoning 37-SH-l 
Addiction , \ 

drugs 37-FC4, 37-LF-L 37-RH-2 
AdmitiistrMive aspects of 
agencies 

a(:option 37-RD-l 

for American Indians 37-RA-2 

for learning disabled 37-QF-3 

for prevention of child abuse 37-RH-IO, 37-RH-l 

mental health 37-SG-l 
court processing of delinquents 37-KP-I 
Adolescents 
academic achievement 37-OF-l 
alcoholism 37-KH-2 
aspirations 37-FD-3 
attitudes toward family 37^LA-2 
delinquent 37^KC-L 37.KE-1-, 37-KK-l, 37-KP-l, 

37-KP-2 

boys 37-KD-l 

girls 37-KR-3 
drug 

abuse 37-FC-l 

use 37-FC4, 37-KH-l 
employment 37-GF-2 
filmmakers 37-FE-l 
growth and development 37-AA^ 
handicapped 37-GF-2 
in residential programs 37-KR-2 
morality 37-EC-2 
mothers 37-DB4, 37-RC-l 
obew 37-CB-3, 37-FC-2 
-parent relationship 37-LA^I 
personality developmeni 37-EA4 
political attitudes 37-00-2 
psychotic 37-JE-4 
school 

adjustment 37-EA4 

dropouts 37-AA-IO 
Adoption 37-RD-l, 37-RD-2, 37-RD-3, 37-RD4, 

J7-RD-5 
Adult 
personal adjustment 

after childhood disorders 37-JC-l 
African children 37-BA-l, 37-EB-l 
Aggression 37-KR-I 
Aging process 37-AA-l 
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Alcoholism 37-KH-2, 37-RH-2, 37-RH4 
American 

Indian children 37-CG4, 37-RA-2 

Sign Language 37-HH-2 
Anencephaly 37-GD-3 
Anxiety 37-EB-2, 37-EF-l 
Aspirations. See Values. 

Attitudes of children toward the elderly 37-MC-6 
Auditory 

perception 37-CC-3, 37-QF-5 
I sensitivity 37-CC-6 

tasks 37-DC-2 
Aural stimuli 37-CC-8 
Australian children 37-CF-I 
Autism 37-JE-i 37-JE-3 

Battered children, $ee Child abuse. 
Behavior 

aggressive 37-FA-5, 37-KA-l 

assessment 37-DA-l 

attachment 37-EA-2, 37-MC-5 

classroom 37-EA4, 37-EC-5 

communicative 37-AA-I4 

correlates of 

' autism 37-JE-2 

criminal 37-KK-l 

deviant 37-KE-I 

disorders 37-QF-4 

disruptive 37-HC-I 

Infant 37-AA-5, 37-AA-14 
exploratory 37-CC-4 
responsive 37-CG-2 

maladaptive 37-HC-2 

modification 37-JI-l, 37-QF4 , 

of preschool childre * 37-CB-l 

political 37-OG-2 

problem 37-JH-l, 37-Jl-l, 37-OG-3 
psychosocial 37-FC-l 
— sex 

atypical 37-FB-3 

differences 37-EA-l 
-dimorphic 37-EE-l 
social 37*EB-1, 37-FA-L 37-FA-5 
TV watching 37-FE-2 
withdrawal 37-JC-2 
Belgian children 37-FB«l 
Bicycle safety 37-SH-2 
Bilingualism 37-DH4, 37-004 
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Biochemical factors 37-EA-l 
Birth 

defects 37-SE-l 
statistics 37-GD-3, 37-SD-7 

Black children 37-CB-4, 37-CE-I, 37-CG-l, 
37-DH-3, 37-EC-2, 37-EF-l, 37-FA-7, 
37-JH-l, 37-MB-l, 37-MB-2, 37-MB-3, 
370B-3, 37-OF-3, 37-OJ-l, 370K-2, 
37-RD-4, 37-RH-4 

Blind children 37-GE-2, 37-GE-3 

Body proportt(>ns 37-AA-7, 37-CB-l 

Brain dysfunction 37-DA-2 

Brazilian children 37-KP-l, 37-NB-l 

Canadian children 37^B-2, 37-CC-4, 37-DB-l, 
37-DE*2, 37-DH-4, 37-DH-5, 37-HC-3, 
37-HG-l, 37-LB4, 37-LC-K 37-SG-l 

Career education 37-OB-l 

Caries prevention 37-SC-l 

Cerebral palsy 37-AA-n, 37-GD-2, 37-GE-l 

Character development 37-AA-8 

Child 

abuse 37-MB-3, 37-RH-l, 37-RH-2, 37-RH-3, 
37-RH-4, 37-RH^, 37-RH*6, 37-RH^7, 
37-RH-8, 37-RH^, 37-RH-IO, 37-RH-ll, 
37-RH'12 
Associate Program 37-QH-3 
care 370J-1 
rearing. Sec Family. 
Chinese speaking children 37-CH-4 
Clothing budgets 37-AA-2 
Communication 

— leaming second language 37-DH^ 

signed speech 37'JE-3 

skills of handicapped 37-GE*l 

teaching by radio 37-PA-l 

time*compresscd speech 37-CH-3 

See Language; Speech. 
Community 

parental involvement 37'QE'J 

partfcipation 37-GA-l 

services 37-KP-2, 37'RH-5 
Congenital abnormalities 37-GD-l, 37-HG-l 
Consumer aids 37-AA-2 
Contraceptive practices 37-SE-l 
''eorona?y hcart'disease " 

education program 37'SD-3 
Craniofacial anomalies 37-AA-9 
Creativity 37-DB-3, 37-FE-U 370G-I 
Crippled children. 

Sec Physically handicapped children. 
Cross-cultural study 37'DH-3, 37-KP-l 
Crowding 

effects of 37'FA'l i 
Cuban-Amcrican children 370G-4 



Cultural factors 37-CG-4, 37^EC-2, 37-KP-l, 

37-NA-2, 37-NB-l, 37-NG-l, 37-RA-2 
Cystic fibrosis ?7-GB-l 
Czechoslovaktan children 37-FA-2 

Danish 

children 37-DG-2 

families 37-GF-l 
Day care centers 37-RF-l 
Deaf children 37-GE-3, 37-GF-3 
Death statistics 37-SD-5, 37-SD*6 
Delinquency 37-KP-l 

institutional treatment 37-KR-l 

institutions 37-KR-3 

national survey 37-KC-l 

peer interaction 37-KC-l 
Demographic survey 37-DB-2 
Dental 

care 37-EF-l 
cost effectiveness 37-SC-l 

caries 37-CF-l 

development 37-CF-2 
Dentofacial growth 37-AA*6 
Depression 37-JH-2 
Desegregation 370K-1 
Developmentally disabled children ^l^GF-l^ 

37^3F-1 
Discipline 37-MB^2 
Divorce 37-LC-l 
Down*s syndrome 37-HG'l 
Drug 

abuse 37-FC'l, 37-RH-4 

addiction 37'FC-4, 37-LF-U 37-RH-'J 

amphetamine 37-FC-l 

education 37-FC'3, 37-OD-l 

heroin 37'KH-l 

imigramine 37-JH-2 
Dutch children 37-FA-2, 37-NA'^2- 
DwarT^m 37-GC-l, 37^GC'2 

Education 37-AA'13 
academic achievement 37'KK-2, 37-NA-l, 

37-NE-l, 370F-1, 37^3F-3, 37^3H-2, 

37^H-3 . 
achfevement oriented students 37-OB^ 
adjustment to school 37'EA-4, 37-OG'3 
administration 37-QF-3 
affective 370G-1 
alcohol prevention 37-KH-2 
assessment 

of deaf-blind programs 37-GE-3 

of Spanish-Leaking children 37'OG-4 
/ i) bilingual 37^0G-4 
career 37-OB-l 
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classroom environment 37-0 B*4 

computer based 37-OB-2 

curriculum development 37-MC-l 

dcs^regation 37-OK-I 

dropouts 37-AA-lO 

drug 37-FC-3, 37-OD-l 

early childhood 37-DA-l, 37-ED-l, 37-MC-3, 

37-00-3, 37-00-4, 37-01-1, a7-RF-l 
effect on political behavior 37-00-2 
guidance of superior students 37-AA-19 
health 37-SD-3 
home visits 37-MC-3 
influence of 

Western system on Polynesians. 37-NO-l 
integrated classrooms 37-FA-7, 37-OK-2 
language skills 37-PB-2 
maladaptation 37-AA-13 
mathematics 37-OA-I, 37-OF-l, 37-PA-l 
mental health 37-AA-i3 
moral training 37-MB-l 
of emotionally handicapped children 37-JO-l 
of foster parents 37-MC-I 
of gifted children 37-IA-I 
of mentally ratarded children 37-HH-2, 37-HH'3 
of mute children 37-HH-2 
of physically handicapped children 37-OE-l, 

37-HH-2 
parent study groups 37-MC-2 
prediction of achievement 37-OF-2 
program evaluation 37-AA-13 
reading 37-pH-6, 37-OA-i, 37-PB-l, 37-PB-3, 

37^3F-2 

readiness 37-DH-7 
remedial 37-QF'4 
school 

nurses 37-RC-l 

performance 37-QH-2, 37-JQH-3 

social climate 37-OF-3 

social workers 37-OB-3 
science 37-OF-I 
special students 

in regular classrooms 37-OE*4 
summer camp 37*QF'4 
teacher 37-OD-l 

akle 37-AA-13 

control in the classroom 37-DH-8, 37-OB-4 
underachievement 37-QB-l 
vocational 37-OB-l, 37-OB-2 

Emotionally disturbed children 37-AA-I7,37-DA-l, 
37-JA-l, 37-JB-l, 37-JC-l, 37-JC-2, 
37-JE-I, 37-JE-3, 37-JE-4, 37-jO-l, 
37-JH-l, 37-JH-2, 37-JH-3, 37-Jl-I -t ' 



English children 37-AA-18, 37-BA-2, 37-BA-3, 

37-BA-4, 37-CC-3, 37-DH-l, 37-GF-2, 

37-NA-^ 37-RD-5, 37-RF-l 
Environmental factors 37-AA-15, 37-DB'4, 

37-EA-4, 37-FA-l, 37-FD-3, 37-OD-I, 

37-NA-l, 37J^E-1, 37-RD-4 
Ethnic factors 37-CE-K 37-DH-3, 37-OK-2 

See also speci^c groups. 
Exceptional chikJren. See specific types. 

Family 

adoption 37-RD-2, 37-RD-3, 37-RD-4, 37-RD-5 
as socializing agent 31^E'l 
atypical sex development 37-FB-3 
birth control 37-SE-l 

child abuse 37-RH-2, 37-RH-3, 37-RH4, ■ 

37-RH-6, 37-RH-8, 37-RH-9, 37-RH-12 
chUdrearing 37-AA-15, 37-FA-8, 37-MB-3, 

37-MC-2, 37-MC-6, 37-RH-3 

practices 37-MB-2 
children of orphaned parents 37-LB-l 
clothing budgets 37-AA-2 
communally-reared children 37-FA-5 
communications 37-LA-l 
correlates of malnutrition 37-AA-I8 
demographic characteristics 37-DB-2 
divorce 37-LC-I 

environment 37-AA-15^ 37-JB-l 

effects on sex knowledge 37-FB-l 
foster parents 37-MC-l 
Ufestyle 37-CE-l, 37-EB-I, 37-KH-l, 37-RD-l, 

37-RH-12 
low income 37-MC-6 
maternal 

attachment 37-MC-5 

disciplinary techniques 37-MB-2 

-infant 

attachment 37-DB-4, 37-EA-2 
interaction 37-RO-l, 37-RH-i, 37-RH-3 
narcotic addiction 37-^LF-l 
moral training 37-MB-l 
occupations 37-MB-l 
parent 

-child interaction a7-EA-3, 37-KD-l, 37-MC-4, 

37-MC-6 
-child lelationship 37-LA-2 
parental 

education 37JO-1, 37-MC-2, 37-MC-3 
effect on children's moral development 

37-EC-3 
guidance 37-AA-19 
influence 37-FA-8 
reaction to 

7 developmentally disabled children 37-OF-l 
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jcidiionship with adolescents 37''LA-1 
training 37-KA-I 
research 37-RA-i 
solidarity 37-LA-2 
Federal grants and contracts 37-RA-l 
Films 
making 37''FE-1 

of infant motor development 37'CG-3 

to train parents 6f deaf children 37-GF-3 
Fluoridation 37*CF-1 
Foster care 37-MC-l 
Freneh 

children 37-NA-2 

-speaking children 37-DH-4 

Genet ie 

defects 37-AA-9 

factors 37-AA-3, 37-RD-4 
German children 37-NA-2 
Gifted children 37-AA-19. 37-lA-l 
Goats. See Values. 
Guidance laboratory 

for superior students 37-AA-I9 

Health 

accidental poisoning 37-SH-l 
assessment 37-NA-l 
chronic diseases 37-SD-2 
coronary heart disease 37-SD-3 
cystic fibrosis 37-GB-l 
dental 37-CF-2, 37-EF-l, 37-SC-t 
education 37-SD-3 
girls* nutrition 37-CE-l 
hotmonal deficiency 

in dwarfism 37-GC-K 37-GC-2 
infant mortality 37-SD-2 
lead levels in children 37-SA-l 
mental health services 37-SG-I 
nutrition 37-AA-I8 
obesity 37-CB-4, 37-CF-l, 37-FC-2 
physical fitness 37-CB-2 
psychiatric treatment 37-JB-l 
services 37-SA-l 

specialized care (pediatrics) 37-SD-2 
status 37-AA-I 

unnatural food craving 37-JE-I 
Hearing 37*CC*8 
Heredity. See Genetics. 
Heroin addiction 37-KH-l 
High school 

dropouts 37-AA-IO 

early graduates 37-AA-IO 
Home intcrv-cntion program 37-RG-t 



Hormone treatment 37-EE-I 
Hospitalized children 37-JA-I 
Hungarian children 37-DH-l 
Hyperkmesis 37-DA-2, 37-HB-l 



II legit imate^children 37-RD-S 

Individual differences 37-AA-12, 37-DF-l, 37-FA-I 

Infants 

development of vision/auditton 37-CC-2 

environmental factors 37-AA-12, 37-DB-4, 37-GD-l 

growth and development 37-AA-9 

high risk 37-QH-2, 37-QH-3 

idr.:tical twins 37-AA-12 

language acquisition 37-AA-12 

maternal interaction 37-DB-4, 37-MC-5 

mortality 37-SD-4, 37-SD-5, 37-SD-6 

neurological disorders 37-AA-ll 

visual development 37-CC-2 
Information processing 37^C-8 
Institutionalized children 37-AA-17, 37-FA-5, 

37-FB-U 37-HC-I, 37-HC-2, 37-HC-3, 

37-JI-l, 37^KR-l, 37-KR-2, 37-KR-3 
Integration 37-OK-2 
InteUigence 

assessment 37-DD-2 

cognitive 

development 37-AA-4> 37-AA-15, 37-BA-l, 
37-DB-l, 37-DB-2, 37-DB-3, 37-DB-4, 
37-DE-I, 37-DF-2, 37-DG-2, 37-EA-3, 
.'*7-EC-l, 37-FD-I, 37-HH-l ^ 
dysfunction 37-DA-l 
processes 37-ED-l, 37-FE-2 
style 37-FD-2 
comprehension 37-DH-5 

of TV content 37-FE-2 , 
concept development 37-bE-2 
development 37-D/ -2, 37-EA-5, 37-GC-2 
discrimination lear ^ng 37**DC-1 
effects of hormone treatment 37-EE-I 
measurement 37-AA-4, 37-AA'I5, 37-DD-l, 

37-FE-l, 37-JA-I 
mental abilities 37-EE-l 
pera:ptual-motor processes 37*CC-l, 37*CC-2^ 
37-CC-3, 37-DG-l, 37-DG-2, 37-DH-I 
problem solving 37-DF-l, 37-DF-2 
shorl'term memory 37-DC-2 
*i»^'^l background effects 37 DD-2 
tests 37-DD-3, 37-QB-I 
International study 37-NA-2 
Intrauterine growth 37-SD-l 
Irradiation 37-HG-l 
Italian children 37-NA-2 
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Japanese children 37-CB-4, 37-DD-l, 37-GD-! 
Juvenile delinquency 37-KD-K 37-KE-K 37-KH-U 
37rKK-K 37-KK-2, 37-KP-2, 37-KR^ 

Language , 

acquisition 37-AA-14, 37-CH-2, 37-DH-4 
of mentally retarded children 37-HH-l 

developmefit 37-AA-14, 37-AA-15, 37-DE-2, 
37-DH-l, 37-DH-2, 37-QF-l 

-handicapped children 37-PB-2 

phonological encoding 37-PB-l 
— processes 37-DH-3 ) 

semantic relations 37-DH-5 

skills 37-DH-7, 37-PB-2 

of mentally retarded children 37-HH-l 

sociolinguistic features 37-DH-8 

syntactic structures 37-DH*6 

training of mute children 37-HH-2' 

See Communication; Speech. 
Lead levels in hyperactive children 37-HB-l 
Learning 

disabiliUes 37-DA-2, 37-GE^, 57-Jl-l, 
37-OF-2, 37.PB-2, 37-QF-3, J7-QF-4, 
37-QF-5, 37-QH-2, 37-QH-3 
dtscriutination 37-DC-l 
, incentive values 37-AA-16 
Legal issues 

of adolescent pregnancy 37-RC-l 
Legislation of adoption 37-RD-I 

Malignant neoplasma 37-GD-I 
Manual communicatio.i 37-GF-3 
Maori children 37-NG-l 
Mathematics 37-OA-l 
Menarche 37-CA-2 
Mental 
health 

of children in desegregated schools 37-OK-l 

program 37-AA-I3 
illness. See Emotionally disturbed children: 

specific disorders, 
retardation 

causation 37-GD-2 
Mentally retarded children 37-GD-2, 37-GI:-2, 
37-HC-l, 37-HC-2, 37-HC-3, 37-HG-l, 
37-HH-l, 37-HH-2, 37*HH-3. 37-JE-2, 
37-JH-3 

Mexican -American children 37-CH-3, 37-OG-4, 

37-RH-4 
Moral 

development ?7-DA-2, 37-EC-U 37-EC-3, ' 

37-EC-5" 
reasoning 37-*:C-2 

training 37-MB-l ^ 
Mortality 37-AA-3 1 



Motor 
abititie* 37-AA-4 

development 37-CG-3, 37-CG^, 37-DF-2 
inhibitory control 37-CG-l 
responses 37-CG-?, 
training programs 37-HH-3 
Mute children 37-GE-l, .17-HH-2 

National 

identity 37-FD-l 

study 37-RA-2, 37-RD-3 

survey 37-KC-l, 37-RD-l 
birth records 37-SD-7 
infant mortality 37-SD-5, 37-SD-6 
Neonates 37-AA-5, 37-EA-l, 37-LF-l, 37-MC-5, 

37-RG-l, 37-RH-l, 37-RH-3, 37-SD-l 
Neurological 

disabilities 37-GD-2 

impairment 37-DA-2 
Newborn infants. See Neonates. 
Nicaraguan children 37-PA-l 
Norwegian children 37-EA-3 
Nutrition 37-AA-6 

educational program 37-JH-l 

health of girls 37-CE-l 

obesity 37-CB-3, 37-CB^, 37-FC-2 

of English children 37-AA-18 



Obesity j7-CB-3, 37-CB^, 37-FC-7 
Occupational values 37-NB-l 
Operant conditioning 37-CC-2 
Orphanages 37-LB-l 

Parapr'ofessionals 37-MC-l 

Parents 
school age 37-RC-l 

Parent participation and education 37-FB-U 
J7-FC-3, 37-GE-3, 37-GF-3, 37-iA-l, 
37-JG-U 37-JH-l, 37-JH-3, 37-KA-l, 
37-MC-l, 3';-MC-2, 37-MC-3, 37-MC^. 
37-MC-5, 37-MC-6, 3V-0J 1. 37-QE-K 
37-QF-l, 37-SD-3 

Patriotism 37-FD-l 

Peer 

group involvement 37-FA-3 

interaction 37-FD-?, 37-JC-2 

relations 37-FA-4 
Perception 

change 37-DG-l 

development 37-CC-8, 37-DH-l 

perspective 37-CC-5 

spatial imagery .17-DG-2 
\ visual 37-CC-l 



Perceptual 

field 37-CC-7 

-motor ability 37-CG^ 

span 37-PB-J 
Perinatal 

factors 37-AA-3, 37-AA-n, 37-AA-J2, 
37-BA-2, 37-GD-2, 37-GF-I, 37-MC-5, 
37-RH-3, 37-SD-I,37-SD-7 
mortality rate 37-SD-5, 37-SD*6 
Personality 
adjustment 

social 37-JC-I, 37-QF-I 
anxiety 37-EB-2, 37-EF-I 
change 37*KK-2' 

development 37-AA-I, 37-AA-12, 37-EA-2, 

37-EA-3, 37-EA-i 

ego 37-EB-l 

moral 37-EC-5 

psychosexual 37-CG-l 

psychosocial 17-CG-l 
disturbance, ^ee emotionally ait^turbed children, 
impulsivity 37-fcD-l 

interaction patterns (Polynesia) 37-NG-I 
neuros'^s 37-KR-l 
reflectivity 37-ED-l 

setf*concept 37-EB-2, 37*EB'^3, 17-QB-l 
stress 37-FC^ 
temperament 37-EA-5 
traits of c" "Idren of divorce 37-LC-l 
vigilance ^7-EC-4 
Physical 

fitness of Canadian children 37-CB-2 
growth and development 37-AA-l, 37-AA-3, 
31'^A^4, 37-AA-5, 37-AA^, 37-AA-7, 37-AA-9, 
37-AA-12, 37-BA-L 37-BA-2, 37-BA-3, 37-BA^, 
37-CA-K 37-CA-2, 37-CB-I, 37-CBA 37*CC-3, 
37-CE-l, 37-CF-2, 37-CG-l, 37-LF-l, 37-SD-t 

Physically handicapped children 37-GA-K 
37-GB-I, 37-GC-2, 37-GD-2, i7-GD-3, 
37-GE-I, 37-GE-2, 37-GE-3, 37-GE^> 
37-GF-2,57-GF-3, 37-JH-3, 37-QH-l 

Piagetian theory 37-DB-l, 37-DE-U 37-DH-2 

Play 37-FA^ 
make-believe 37-DB-3 
social participation 37-FA-3 

Poisoning 37-SH-l 

Polish children 37-EB-2 

Political factors 37-FD-3 

Polynesian children 3?-NG^l 

Pregtiancy, See Perinatal factors; 
Prenatal factors. 

Prematurity 37-RO-I 

Prenatal factors 37-AA*ll, 37-AA-12, 37-BA-2, ^ 
37-BA-3, 37-EE-l, 37-GD-2, 37-HG-l, 1 C 0 

■j7-LF-t,37-RH-3, 37-SE-l 
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Psycho pathology 37-KR'l 

Psychoses 37-AA-17, 37-JA-I, 37-JE-l, 

37-JEA37-JH-2 
Puerto Rican -American children 37-OG-4 

Racial factors J7-MB-U 37-OF-3, 37-RD-3, 

37-RD^ 
Reading 

compensatory program 37-OA''l 

disabilities 37-DC-2, 37-PTJ-l 

foveal recognition 37-CC-l 

prediction of ability 37-DH-7 

readiness 37-DB-I 

skill development 37-PB'3 
Reinforcement techniques 37-AA-16, 37-DC-l, 

37-EB-2, 37-FB-i 37-HC-3, 37-JC-2, 

37-Jl-l 
Research grants 3^-RA-l 
Residential programs 37-KR-2 
Rural children 37-CE-l, 37-CrM, 37-DB-2, 

37-FD-3 37-GA-l,37-NE-l, 37-OD-l, 

37-PA-l 

Safety 

bicycle 37-SH-2 
School integration 37-FA-7 
Scottish children 37-BA-3, 37-QE-I, 37*RD-5 
Self-concept. See Personality* 
Sensorimotor development 37-DH-2 
Sex 

differences 37-EA-I, 37-EC-2, 37-FD-2, 

37-HC-l,37-OF-l 
knowledge 37-FB-l 
roles 37-FB-2 
Sexual 
atypical behavior 37-FB-3 
development 37-CA-2, 37-EA-l 
identity 37-FD-l 
Signed speech 37-JE-3 
Sign language 37-CH-2 
Social 
acJjustment 37-OK-2 

of delinquents 37-KP-2 

to school 37-OG-3 
adult-child interaction 37 EB-1 
agencies for child abuse 37-RH-Il 
attitudes of children toward elderly 37-FA*6 
behavior 37-EB-2, 37-FA-l, 37*HC-h 

37-HC-2, 37-JC-2 
development 37-DA'-2, 37-DB-2, 37-EA-5, 
37-FA-2, 37-FA-8, 37-FB-3, i7-FD-l, 
37-HC-3, 37-OK-2 
dysfunction 37-DA-I 
eating habits 37-FC-2 



environment/child abusers 37-RH-4 

interaction 37-FA-4, 37-FD-2 

participation in play 37-FA-3 

peer interaction 37-FA-7, 37*FA-3 

services 37-KH-2. 37-NA-2, 37-OB-3, 
57-QH-l, 37-RA-I, 37-RA*2, 37-RD-l, 
37-RH-4, 37-RH-5, 37-RH-7. 37-RH-9, 
37-RH-IO, 37-SG-I 

teacher -child interaction 37*DH-8 
Socially deviant children 37-KA-l 
Socioeconomic factors 37-AA-4, 37-AA*18, 

37-CE*l, 37-DD-2, 37-DH*7, 37-FA-2. 

37-FD-l, 37*FD-2, 37-MC*6, 37-NE-l, 

37-OF-3, 37-QE-l, 37-RD-5 
South American children 37^KR-] 
Spanish-speaking children 37-CH-4, 37-JH-l, 

37-OG-4 
Special education. See Education. 
Speech 

acquisition 37-CH-2, 37-CH-4 

comprehension 37-CH-3 

development (autism) 37-JE*3 

fluency 37-CH-l 

impairment 37-PB-2 

perception 37-GE-2 

sociolinguistic feature^ 37-DH-S 

therapy 37-CH-l 

See Communication; Language. 
Spina binda 37-GD-3 
Statistical 

survey 37-AA-2 
birth records 37-SD'7 
mortality 37-SD-5, 37-SD-6 
Stuttering 37-CK-l 

Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 37-SD-4 
Swedish children 37-DD-2, 37-EA-4, 37-f B-2 
Swiss children 37-NA-2 



Teenage parents. See Adolescents. 
Television 

transmission cf information 37-FE-2 

viewing habits 37-FE-3 
Tests 

ACTS Assessment of Career Development 
37-0 B-2 

Adolescent Behavior Checklist 37*KE-I 
Anomie Scales 37^RH-8 
Bales Interaction Categories 37-KE-I 
Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavior H 

37-HC-l, 37-HC-2 
Baumrind*s Questionnaire (childrearing) 

37-FA-8 
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Bayley Scales of Infant Development 37-DF-2, 
37-EA-l, 37-MC-3, 37-QH-2, 37-QH-3, 
37-RG-l 

Behavior Problem Checklist 37-KD-l 
Bender Gestalt Test 37-JA-I 
Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test for 

Children 37-HB^l 
Benton Visual Retention Test 37-GC-2 
Btazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale 37-BA*2, 

37-RH-I 

Bristol Social Adjustment Guide 37-BA-3 
Caldwell Index ofHome Stimulation 37-MC-3 
Canadian Readiness Test 37-DB-l 
Carney Test for Risk Taking Attitudes 
37-0 D-1 

Catteirs 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
37-FA-2 

Child Behavior Management Skills Inventory 
37-RH-6 

Child Behavior Rating S^ale 37-RH-6 
Childhood Level of Living Scale 37-RH-8 
childrearmg questionnaire 37-MB-3 
Children's Attitudes Toward the Elderly 37*FA-6 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 37-(A-l 
Concept Assessment Kit — Conservation 37*DB*1 
Conners' Parent Symptom Questionnaire 37-riB-l 
Conners' Teaching Rating Scale 37-HB-l 
Coopersmith Self-Hsteem Inventory 37-OD-l, 

37-QB-l 
Cornell Index 37-GC-I 
Crandeirs lAR Attitude Inventory 37-OA-l 
Delinquency Check List 37-KE-I 
Demographic Index 37*NE-I 
Denver Developmental Screening Test 

37-QF-l, 37-QH-2, 37-QH-3 
development 37-CG-3, 37-EB-3, 37-MB-3 
Developmental Profile 37-RH*6 
Devereux Child Behavior Rating Scale 37-Jl-l 
Dietary Adequacy Assessment 37-NE-l 
Differential Aptitude Test Battery 37-OB-! 
Draw-A-Person Test 37-FB-3, 37-GC-l, 37-JG-l 
Early Clinical Drug Evaluation Unit's 

Clinical Global Impressions Test 37*HB-1 
Educational Assessment Scale 37*BA-3 
Expectation Questionnaire 37*NE*1 
Family Development Study Interview 37*RH-4 
Family Doll Fantasy lest 37-FB-3 
Family Environment Scale 37-RH-6 
Family Interaction Test 37-LB-l 
Flaveh's Spatial Rotation Task 37*EC-i 
Frost Self' Description Questionnaire 37-QB-l 
Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 

Perception 37*HB-1 
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Gclhart Multi-Nonsensc Syllable Discrimination 

Tcsi 37-QF-5 
Goodcnough Draw-A-Man Test 37-BA-3 
Goodenough-H arris Drawing Test 37-DB-l 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 

37-GC-l 

HIP Parent Knowledfie Inventory 37-QH-2 
hofTman's Quest lonnairt; (child rearing) 37-FA-8 
Hollingshead Index 37-GC-2 
Hollingshead/RedUch Scale 37-HB-l 
Holmes/Rahe Social Readjustment Rating 

Scale 37-RH-I2 
Houston Test for language Development 

37-PB-2 
I Feel Me Feci Test 37-OG-l 
Illinois Test of Psych olingutstic Abilities 

37-CG^. 37-PB-2, 37-QF-5 
Index 01 Socially Ambivalent Behavior 

37-HC-2 
Infant Behavior Profile 37-RG-l 
Information Eliciting Question Instrument 

37-DH-3 

Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 

Questionnaire 37-OB-4 
Interaction Recording System 37-OG-3 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 37-lA-L 37-NE-l, 

37-OB-L37-OB-2 
It Scale for Children 37-FB-3 
Janis-Fiel-J Feelings of Inadequacy Scale 

37-RH-6 

Kagan's Affective Sensitivity Scale 37-FA-8 
Kagan's Matching Familiar Figures Test 

37-DB-3, 37-DD-3 
Kansas Reflection-lmpulsivity Scale for 

Preschoolers 37-EC-3, 37-ED-l 
Lcary^s ICL Test 37-FA-2 
Life Event Record 37-FC^ 
Littman-Kasielkc*s Educational Attitudes 

Test 37-FA-2 
Lorgc Thorndikc Intelligence Test 37-OB*l, 

37-QB-I 

McCalt-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in 

Reading 37-DH-6 
Maryland Parent Attitude Survey37-MC'4 
Maryland Preschool Self-Concept Scale 37-EB-3 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 37-OA-I, 

37-QF^ 

Metropolitan Arithmetic Achievement Test 
37JC-I 

Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test 
37-JG-l 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 37-DH-7 
Minnesota Child Development Inventory 



Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

37-FC-L37-KA-l,37-RH-2 
Moos's Community Oriented Programs 

Environment Scale 37-KR-2 
Motor Development Checklist 37-CG-3 
Muller-Lyer Illusion Test 37-CC-7 
Northwestern Syntax Screening Test 37-PB-2 
nurses' ratings scale 37-RH-l 
Observational Form for Teacher Behavior 

37-OD-l 

Offer Self-Image Questionnaire 37-KE-l 
of field independence (Witkin) 37-EC-3 
of locus of control (Rotter) 37-EC-3 
Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 37-OB-l 
Parent and Activity Preference Procedure 

37-FB-3 
Parent Attitude Scale 37-JG-l 
Parent Attitude Survey 37-MC-2 
Parent Expectation of Child Test 37-RH-6 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 37-D8-2, 

37-DD-l, 37-EC-l. 37-EC-3. 37-PB-2 
Peer Interaction Recordiiig SystcniJl7-OG-3 
Physical and Neurological Examination for 

Soft Signs 37-HB-l 
Piagetian tests 37-DA-2 
Problem Behavior Checklist 37-RH-6 
Pupil Control Ideology Form 37-OB^ 
Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 37-CG-4 
Reading and Math Observation System 37-PB-3 
Reward Orientation Scale 37-NE-l 
Rod-and-Frame Test 37-DG-l 
Rokeaeh Dogmatism Scale 370D-I 
Rokeach Value Survey 37-FC-l 
Rorshach Inkblot Test 37-KE-l, 37-LC-l 
Scale of School Age Depression 37-JH-2 
Schacfer^s PARI Test 37-FA-2 
School Age Depression Listed Inventory 37-JH-2 
Schutz^s FIRO-B Test 37-FA-2 
Self-Evaluation Questionnaire 37-Rh 
Selman Moral Judgment Interview 37 IjA-2 
Severity Rating Scale 37-MB-l 
Slosson Intelligence Test 37-ED-L 37-MC-3 
Southgatc Reading Test 37-BA-3 
Standard Readiiig Inventory 37-QF-2 
Stanford Achievement Test 37-DH-7 
Stanford- Binci l.itclligcnce Test 37-IA-L 

37-MC-3 

Student Attitude and Self-Concept Scale 
37-JG-l 

Super's Careers Development Inventory 37-OB-2 
Survey of Recent Experience 37-RH-2, 

37-RH-6. 37-RH- 12 
Survey of Temperamental Characteristics 

37-RH-6 

Survey on Bringing U? Children 37-RH-2 
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Teacher Affect Rating Scale j7-JH-2 
Teacher Behavior Rating Scale 37-JG-I 
Teacher Perceived Competency Instrument 
37-OB^ 

Television Viewing Questionnaire 37-FE-3 
Templin-Darley T«si of Articulation 37-PB-2 
Terman Merrill Intelligence Test 37-DD-2 
Test Battery of the American College v 

Testing Program 37-lA-l 
Thematic Apperception Test 37-KE-K 37-LB-l 
Thurstone*s Primary Mental Abilities 

Test 37-GC-2 
Torrance Test of Creative Thinking 37-OG-l 
Trail Making Tests 37-JA-l 
Treatment Emergent Symptom Scale 37-HB-l 
Uzgiris-Hunt Objeci Permanence Scale 37-DF-2, 

37-HH-i 

Verbal Language Development Scale 

(UTAH) 37-PB-2 
Vernon Sentence Completion Test 37-QB-l 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

37-GC-l, 37-HB-I 
Visual Aural Digit Span Test 37-OF-2 
Walker Problem Behavior "Identification 

Checklist 37-OG-3 
Washington Symptom Checklist 37-MC-4 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

37-DA-2, 37-DB-2, 37-HB-J, 37-KE-l 
Wechsler lntelHger.ee Scales 37-GC-l, 37-GC-2 
Wechsler Primary and Preschool Scale of 

Intelligence 37-KB-I 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

37-CG^, 37-QF-5 
We/ner's and Peters* Star Rating Procedure 

37-EC-l 

Werry's Hyperactiviiy List 37-HB-l 
Wide Range Achievement Test 37-CG-4, 

37-DA-2, 37-HB-l, 37-JG-l, 37-KA-I, 

37-QF-5 

Witkin*s Preschool Embedded Figures 
Test 37-DB-9 

Work Climate Scale 37-KR-2 
Toxic substances 37-SH-I 
Twins 37-AA-6, 37-AA-12 



Vision 

asymmetries 37-CC-l 

chromatic 37-CC-2 

perceptual fields 37-CC-7 
Visual 

exploration of infants 37-CC-4 

perception 37-CC-3, 37-CC-5, 37-DH-I — 

tasks 37-DC-2 
Vocational 

education 37-OB-l, 37-OB-2, 37-QH-l 
of physically handicapped children 37*ijF-2 

exploration of superior students 37-AA-19 

training of delinquents 37-Kk-2 
Volunteers 

child abuse 37-RH-5 

Welfare aid for Indians 37-RA-2 
Welfare services. See Social services. 
^ Welsh children 37-BA-3. 37-RD-5 
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Unwed fathers 37-RD-2 



Vaccinations 37-r -1 

Values 37-AA-8, J7-FD-3, 37-NB-l. 37-OD-I 
Vertigo 37-CA-l 
Vestibular function 37-CA-l 
Videotapes 37-AA-S4, 37-CG-3, 37-DF-2, 
37-MC^ 
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Abstracts of Hospital Manag^menf Suuhes {^uarterl>). ihe Cooperative Information Center of Hospital 
Management Studies, University of Michigan, 220 East Huron Street, 419 City Center Buildings Ann 
Arbor. Michigan 48108. 

Abstracts on Crwvnohf^i arid Penohf^i, Criminological Foundation, Rapenburg 38, teiden. The 
Netherlands. 

Conmmnication Disonlers, Information Center for Hearing, Speech, and Disorders of Human Com- 
munication* The Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions. 3tO Harriet Lane Home* Baltimore, Maryland, 
21205. 

Current Awareness Service {monthly)* the Institute for Research into Mental and Multiple Handi- 
cap, 16 Fitztroy Square. London WIP SHQ. England. The service provides a listiiig of newly pub- 
lished journal articles; new books are listed every 2 months; and thert is a monthly guide to forth- 
coming professional meetings in the Held. Request a Publications List from Denise McKnight^ 
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Current Index to Journals m Fdmatlon {monthly), Macmitlan Information. A Division of Macr'llan 
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Dlsserration Abstracts. University Microfilms* Ann Arbor. Michigan 48103. (Gives synopses of U.S. 
doctoral dissertations with an annual index.) 
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20002. 

Educational Resources Information Center {ERIC) supplies current research and research ^related 
information to teachers, administrators, researchers, comme. ;ial organizations, and others. ERIC 
includes 16 clearinghouses or documentation centers, located at universities and other institutions 
throughout the country. Each clearinghouse concentrates on a different subject matter area in the 
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cation, Office of Dissemination and Resources, Washington, D. C. 20208. 
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Mid City Station, Washington, D. C. 20005. 
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Health Economic Studies Intormation Exchange. Division of Medical Care Administration, Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 20402. 

Index Medicus. National Institutes of Health. Order from Superintendent of Documents. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 20402. 

Language and Lanfiuage Behavior Abstracts (quarterly). Center for Research on Latiguage and Lan- 
guage Behavior. University of Michigan, Ann Arl>or, Michigan 48104. Order from Subscription 
Manager. LLBA, Meredith Publishing Co., 440 Park Avenue South, Nev' York, New Yoik 10016. 

National Bureau of Child Welfare Library (Voor Kindert>eschcrming), Stadhouderslaan 150. The Hague, 
The Netherlands, publishes abstracts of articles in the field of child welfare each month. The arti* 
cles are in Dutch^ but those familiar with the Universal Decimal System would be able to understand 
something about the articles. The subscription rate for documentation on cards is 30 guilders 
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National Easter Sea] Society for Crippled Children and Adults Library has initiated a photoduplication 
service for persons engaged in rehabilitation research. It is available without charge to personnel 
in education or research institutions and health or welfare agencies* public or private. This service 
may provide professional literature that is not available in local libraries. For information, write: 
Librarian, Natbnal Easter Seal Society, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 

Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutrition, Bucksbum, Aberdeei^ 
AB2 9SB, Scotland. 

Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts (bimonthly). Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Universiiy of Michigan-Wayne State University, P. 0. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Michigan 4S106. 

Psychological Abstracts. American Psychological Association, 1333 — 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036. 

Rehabilitation Literature^ National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West 

Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 
Research in Education (monthly). Computer Microfilm International Corporation. P. 0. Box (90, 

Arlington, Virginia 22210. 

Science Information Exchange, Smithsonian Institution, 209 Madison National Bank Building, 1730 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 piovides to qualified investigators, for a fee, selected ab- 
stracts of current research support<*d by foundation or government grants. The exchange covers 
such fields as medicine, nursing, public health, nutrition, psychology, education, anthropology, 
mental health, and intercultural relations. 

Sociological Abstracts, 15 East 3lst Street, New York, New York 10016. 

Chkago Ps\ choanal) tit Literatttre Index (quarterly). Instiiuie for Psychoanalysis. 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601. Annual subscription: SSO postpaid ($55 ouiside U.S.). 



RESEARCH RELATING TO CHILDREN 
ERIC/ECE 805 West PenniylvAiiii Avenue 
Urbana, ItUitois «1801 

If you arc currently cogagcd in research on children or their families, m would appreciate your 
cooperation in providing a short summary of your work for inclusion in the next issue of Research 
fUhtirtf^ to Children. 

The ERIC Oeartnghousc on Early Childhood Education has been funded by the Oflice of Child 
Development to collect and disseminate information on current research relatiog to children and 
their families. It is the purpose of the clearinghouse to make such information available to research 
investigators and others concerned with research in child life. 

The instructions on the third page of this form will serve as a guide for your summary^ Vou will, of 
coursv, receive a f/ee copy of the issue in which your study appears. 

If you know of other researchers whose work might be of interest to the Qearinghouse> please give 
name(s) and a<^drcss(es) below; 



Thank you for your cooperation. 

Name 



INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY 



Position 



Organization and address 



City 

Zip Code 



SUte 



Phone ( ) 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROJKCT 



TITLE: 
PURPOSE: 



SUBJECTS (Sample): (Please include number, age range, sex, description of subjects.) 



METHODS: (Please discuss research design: control ^oups, methods of data collection, research 
instruinents, unique features of research, statistical treatment.) 



FIN DINGS TO DATE: 



DATE PROJECT INITIATED: 



ESTIMATED TERMINAL DATE: 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR(S): DEGREE 



POSITION AND ORGANIZATION- 



COOPERATING GROUPS: (In the research itself or in the research funding.) 



PUBLICATION REFERENCES: (If no publication is planned, please indicate under what conditions 
data and results will be available.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Please report studies in progress or completed within the last year that; 

center on children or their families in such' areas as child growth and development, inteUi* 
gen€c» personality, education* social adjustment* family life* physical and emotional disorders 

concern service programs in the fields of child health, child welfare* or special education 

Please DO NOT report: 

animal studies 

studies already published in sources generally available in major libraries across the country 
demomtration projects, unless there is a formal plan for evaluation 

regularly collected matertal such as annual reports, work preparatory to writing handbooks; 
directories 

research based on secondary sources 
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OriginaUy established in 1912^ the Children's Bureau has consistently been concerned 
with all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life. In 1948. the 
Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life was established within the Bureau specifically 
to collect And disseminate information about current research relating to children. In 
July 1970^ the ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, part of the national 
Educational Resources Information Center networks assumed the production of Kestarch 
Relating to Children, a publication of the Bureau^s Clearinghouse for Research in Child 
Life, The aims of this publication are consistent with the information analysis goals of 
the ERIC ^tem. Research Relating to Children will provide information on current 
research relating to children and tbdr families to educators^ researchers and others 
in the area of child life who find the need for such a service. 
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Research Rtlfttlii( to CWMrcn 

ERiC/ECE 
90S Weit Pcttniytvmiiii Avenue 
UrbiM,IIUiiols(lMl 

The foUowiaf invettigHors- art^ doifig research concerning children or services for children. Send 
report fonrn to obtain information. 



Nanne. 



Addmt 



. Zip Code 



Name 



Addttn 



.Zip Code. 



Name. 



Address 



Zip Code. 



Signed 



Zip Code 
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